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Art. I. A Treatise on the Wealth, Power, and Resources of the 
British Empire, in every Quarter of the World, including the East 
Indies : the Rise and Progress of the Funding System explained ; 
with Observations on the National Resources for the beneficial 
Employment of a redundant Population, and for rewarding the Mi- 
litary and Naval Officers, Soldiers, and Seamen, for their Services 
to their Country during the late War. Illustrated by copious 
Statistical Tables constructed on a new Plan, and exhibiting a 
collected View of the different Subjects discussed in this Work. 
By P. Colquhoun, LL.D. 4to. pp. 554. 2. 2s. Boards. 
Mawman. 1814. 


NDOUBTEDLY, ‘ the Wealth, Power, and Resources’ of 
Great Britain form a subject of contemplation which is of 

vast magnitude and importance, of high satisfaction to her 
friends, and of much interest to all. A treatise, then, on this 
topic, must necessarily be a task of considerable labour and ex- 
tent; and the public will be neither surprized nor displeased at 
receiving such a work in the bulky form of a quarto volume, 
closely printed, from the hands of Mr. Colquhoun; who has 
long been known to them as one of our most zealous writers on 
topics relative to moral and national improvement. His earlier 
efforts were devoted to an exposure of the thefts and irregu- 
larities practised throughout the metropolis, and particularly in 
the port of London: another of his publications treated on the 
means of alleviating the condition of the indigent part of the 
community; and he now gives a kind of climax to his literary 
labours, by exhibiting an ample statement of the resources of 
the country at large. The subjects principally discussed in 
this ample production are our national wealth, our annual re- 
venue, our expenditure, and our debt; the value of our depend- 
encies in the West Indies, and other parts of the world; with 
a series of observations on the means of finding employment 
for the officers, the soldiers, and the seamen, who are usually 
discharged on the conclusion of a definitive peace with France. 
A work of this nature must necessarily be in great part a 
compilation, and the author or editor-must rest his clain? to. 
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favour on the care and judgment with which he collects his 
‘materials, and connects them by appropriate observations. Of- 
ficial papers of great use for particular subjects appear from 
time to time through the medium of the Reports of parliament- 
ary committees, and extracts from these voluminous docu- 
ments find their way into our:magazines and news-papers : but 
it would be in vain to look for any publication exhibiting them 
in a combined and connected shape. Such an object Mr. Col- 
quhoun has now undertaken to accomplish: but he apologizes 
for omissions or deficient arrangement, in consequence of his 
numerous avocations as a magistrate, and his solicitude to 
bring out the book speedily after the conclusion of the late 
treaty of peace. ‘The materials, he says, were put together in 
the short space of seven months; a notice that must excite re- 
gret with all who are aware of the time and reflection necessary 
to digest and arrange tables of such importance, even after the 
fundamental data have become familiar to the author’s mind.— 
We shall first make such extracts and observations as may 
enable our readers to form a conception of the plan of the un- 
dertaking, and shall follow up this exposition with some re- 
marks on the merits of the execution of it. 

The volume is divided into fourteen chapters, each of which 
is of much more substantial dimensions than we have lately had 
occasion to see in some fanciful French publications, in which 
the humble term ‘ section’ would have figured more appropri- 
ately in their pompous table of contents. Mr. Colquhoun’s 
first chapter, which occupies fifty quarto pages, treats of the 
population of the kingdom and its dependencies: but here 
his attempts at accurate returns are checked by uncertainty in 
the case of Ireland, no correct report of the population of that 
part of the United Kingdom being as yet made to Government. 
After having compared the arguments on both sides of the 
question, Mr. C. puts down the Irish population at four mil- 
lions and a half; forming, with the twelve millions in Great 
Britain, a total of sixteen millions and a half. The official re- 
turn made in 1811 from England, Scotland, and Wales, was 
so arranged as to point out the relative numbers in towns and 
in the country : : 


In the ‘Towns. In the Country. 
Counties. Towns, |” Houses. Pam | Houses. Inhabitants. 
4In =, 40 861 /746,308 4,221,814! 979,723 5,317,013 
In Wales 12 78] 29,416 143,467 93,077 468,321 
In Scotland 32 244]139,670 907,431; 175,752 898,257 











‘ }9459394 552725712} 152485552 6,683,591" 
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On comparing this statement with the only other document 
that we possess of the kind, the return of 1801, we find a 
larger comparative increase in the population of the towns than 
in that of the country. The general summary just quoted is 
followed, in Mr.C.’s work, by extracts (at perhaps too great 
length) from the population of the different counties of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales; after which we have a list of our 
principal towns in succession according to their magnitude. We 
quote a part of it: 








Year 1811. Year 1801. 
‘Metropolis = « - == 1,050,000 --——— 900,000 
Edinburgh - - 102,987 ————— 82,560 
Glasgow - - - 100;749 ——— 77385 
Manchester - - = 98,573 ——— 81,020 
Liverpool - - - 94:376 ——— 77;053 
Birmingham - - 85,5753 —-— 73,670 
Bristol - - 76,433 —— 63,645 
Leeds - - - 62,534 ——— 53,162 
Plymouth - - 56,060 ————. 435194 
Portsmouth -~ - - 40,567 ——— 32,166 
Norwich - @ 373256 ——— 36,832 
Sheffield - Ss 35,840 ——- 31,314 
Nottingham - - 34,253 ——— 28,861 
Bath - - - 31,496 —— 325200 
Dundee - - - 29,616 —-—— 26,084 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne - - 27,537 ——— 28,365 
Hull « - - 26,792 ——— 29,516 
Bolton - - - 24,149 ——— 175416 
Leicester = - - = 23,146 ——— 155593 
Aberdeen rs - - 21,639 ——— 179597 
Paisley - - 19:937_ ~——— 17,026 
Deptford - - - 19,833 ——— 175348 
Dover - - 19,128 ——— 14,845 
Ashton-under-line ee 19,052 ——— 15,632 
Greenock - - - 19,0442 ——— 17,458 
Exeter . - - 18,896 —— 17,398 
York - - 18,217. ———— 16,145 
Great Yarmouth - - 17,977 ——— 14,845 
Coventry - - = 17:923 ————= 16,034 
Stockport - se 17,3545 ——— 14,830 
Preston - - - 17,065 ——— 11,887? 


Next succeed the totals of the counties in houses and inha- 
bitants, distinguishing whether in towns or in the country; 
given, not in the sequence of their extent, but in their alpha- 


betical order. We extract the County-population of England’: 


Z 2 : Counties, 
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¢ Counties. Inhabitants. Counties. Inhabitants. 

| | Brought forwards 4,231,440 
Bedford - - 70,213 Middlesex - 953,276 
Berks - - 118,297 Monmouth - 62,127 
Buckingham - 117,650 Norfolk = 2915999 
Cambridge - - 101,109 Northampton - 141,353 
Chester - = 229,031 Northumberland - 172,161 
Cornwall of ve 216,667 Nottingham - 162,900 
Cumberland - 1335744 Oxford - = 119,191 
Derby - - 185,487 Rutland is 16,380 
Devon - = 383,308 Salop - - 194,298 
Dorset - = 124,693 Somerset - - 303,180 
Durham - = 197;625 Southampton - 245,080 
Essex - - 2525473 Stafford - = 295,153 
Gloucester - - 285,514 Suffolk - + 234,211 
Hereford - - 94:073 Surrey - = 323,851 
Hertford - - 111,654 Sussex . « 190,083 
Huntingdon - 42,208 Warwick - - 228,735 
Kent - = 3733095 Westmoreland - 45,922 
Lancaster - - 828,309 Wilts - = 193,828 
Leicester - = 150,419 Worcester - - 160,546 
Lincoln - © 237,891 York - © 973,113 

Carried forwards 4,231,440 Total 9,538,827’ 





The general result of a comparison of the returns of 1801 
and 1811 was an increase of a million and a half, or nearly a 
seventh, in the population of Great Britain; which, after ample 
deduction for the effect of an improved mode of taking the re- 
turns in the latter ie still affords a residue calculated to ex- 
hibit a very satisfactory proof of the augmentation of our 
numbers even in time of war. Our countrymen were not in- 
deed exposed to fall in great numbers in the field: but the 

ressure of taxes and the dullness of trade must be regarded in 
the light of serious discouragements to marriage and to aug- 
mented population, when compared with the advantages of a 
state of peace. —The next question, and a very essential one, is 
to consider in what manner subsistence is to be provided for 
this rapidly increasing population; and Mr. Colquhoun very 
properly directs our attention to thé improvement of our 


fisheries : 


‘ Viewing with an attentive eye the progress of population in 
Great Britain and Ireland at the present crisis, it appears probable 
that an increase of vegetable and animal food equal to the consump- 
tion of two millions of individuals must be obtained from improved 
cultivation, from fisheries, and from importation every ten years ; 
making an accession of inhabitants in each year equal to a new popu- 
lation of 200,000 souls. 


¢ There 
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‘¢ There can be no doubt of the resources of Great Britain and 
Ireland being equal to this additional consumption, and the only dif- 
ficulty that occurs is, as to the practicable means to be pursued for 
the purpose of making the productions of the soil and the sea kee 
pace with the progressive increase of the population. Ireland, in this 
respect, possessing in proportion to its extent much greater facilities 
than Great Britain, becomes a greater object of immediate attention.’— 

¢ No doubt can be entertained of the productive nature of the fish- 
eries and of the practicability of rendering this nutritious food an 
article of general consumption, not only in the maritime, but also in 
all the inland districts of Great Britain and Ireland, to the great com- 
fort and relief of the labouring classes.’ — 

‘ The object is of vast importance, since the circumstances of the time 
are developing every year the necessity of new efforts, in order to find 
food for an increasing population. To effect this object, the produce 
of the British and Irish fisheries ought to be increased at least five fold. 
It may not be too much to say, that it is susceptible of an augment- 
ation of more than double that extent, with the certainty of a con- 
sumption for the whole. Except in the maritime counties, fish is but 
little known to the mass of the people, and forms scarcely any part 
of their food; although under practicable arrangements it could be 
furnished at 18]. a ton with a considerable profit, while other animal 
food cannot at present be precured under 7ol. a ton. 

‘ It is lamentable to reflect, that while 45,000,000. sterling is 
estimated as the value of butchers’ meat and other animal food con- 
sumed annually, after a careful investigation, the property created 
by the labour employed in the coast and river fisheries can only be 
estimated at 1,500,000l.’— 

‘ In order to remove the difficulties which are opposed to the ge- 
neral consumption of fish, it must be slightly salted, and that species 
selected which is best suited to the taste of the people. It must be 
so prepared as to admit of a transit to every part of the interior of the 
country, without the risk of spoiling. 

‘ Large establishments round the coast, invigorated by capitals 
and skill equal to the object, could not fail to produce a great ac- 
cession of property, generated every year by the labour of the people 
employed in this species of industry. On the return of peace, it 
would prove an immense resource for the employment of the numerous 
maritime labourers who must be discharged from the navy.’— 

‘ Upon the whole, with the resources which Great Britain possesses, 
(exclusive of the immense colonial fisheries) it may be fairly pre- 
sumed, that from this species of aquatic labour in process of time a 
new property may be acquired from the seas and rivers equal to ten 
millions a year.’ : 


Mr. C.’s second chapter, if not more important, calls for 
more originality of observation than the first, being nothing 
less than an attempt to estimate the extent of the public and 
private property of the empire: an inquiry that affords a wide 
field to that ardour for calculation which has always marked 
the writings of this gentleman. He discusses the subject in a 
Z 3 variety 
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variety of ways, (pp. 55» 56, 57- 124,125, 126, &c.) of which 
it would much exceed our limits to render an account: but the 


substance of his laborious details is exhibited in the following 
abstract : 


¢ England and Wales: Productive Private Property 1,543.400,000 




















Unproductive - Idem - - — 271,500,c00—1,814,900,000 
Scotland : - - Productive Private Property 239,580,000 

Unproductive - Idem - - 38,500,000 — 278,080,000 
Ireland : - - Productive Private Property 467,660,000 

Unproductive - Idem - - 87,000,000 — 554,660,000 
Public Property: = In England and Wales - - 32,000,000 

In Scotland - - - 3,000,000 

In Ireland - - . 9,000,000 


In common to Great Britain 
and Ireland, as, the Navy, 
Military, and Ordnance 


Stores, &c. m - = 4§;000,000— 89,000,000 











Gaul Total £ 2,736,640,000" 








By unproductive property, the author means waste-lands, 
plate, household furniture, clothes, public buildings, and what 
some readers will think is a curious addition, the amount of our 
specie in circulation. 

Chapter iii. is, like its predecessor, of an original cast, and 
goes beyond the materials furnished by official returns; its 
object being to exhibit a calculation of the annual reproduction 
of our land and labour : 


‘ Estimate of Property created in Great Britain and Ireland in the 
Year 1812-13. 
Agriculture in all its branches £216,317,624 £ 
Mines and Minerals, eng 
Coals, &c. - \ 
Manufactures in every ae . 114,230,000 


gO0;0000 


Inland Trade in all its branches 31,500,000 
Foreign Commerce and ers 4653735748 
Coasting Trade - 2,000,000 
Fisheries, exclusive of the Colonial 
Fisheries of Newfoundland’ - alec 
Chartered and Private Bankers 3,500,000 
Foreign Income remitted - - 5;000,000— 430,521,372’ 








The details of this subject occupy (p. 89. ef seg.) a number 
of pages, and include estimates of the property of several distant 
possessions, such as our widely spread territories in India, which 
certainly have no claim to be accounted component parts of the 
British empire. This desire of adding million to million is par- 
ticularly 
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ticularly exceptionable in the population-returns; where the 
sober number of seventeen millions (the amount for Great 
Britain and Ireland) is raised, in a couple of lines, to nearl 

sixty millions by the short process of taking credit (p. 7.) for 
forty millions of Hindoos and Mohammedans, on whom the 
most sanguine calculator would hardly venture to reckon in 
an hour of public alarm. — The reader will view with a more fa- 
vourable eye the returns connected with our home-navigation : 


‘ The insular situation of the United Kingdom affords great faci- 
lities in the transportation of produce and merchandize from one port 
toanother. The number of vessels employed in the coasting trade of 
Great Britain'and Ireland, including those in the coal trade, are ex- 
tremely numerous, and cannot be estimated at less than 3000 vessels 
of every description, which may possibly admit of the following 
division : 

Vessels. 
From the whole of the Out-ports to the Port of London 700 
From Newcastle, Sunderland, and Blythe, with Coalsto London 450 
Vessels in the Coal Trade to other Ports from ditto - = 470 
Vessels employed from Whitehaven and other Ports in the 

Coasting Coal Trade - - - - 
Vessels employed in conveying Produce and merchandize to 

and from one Out-port in the United Kingdom to another 


250 


f 1,200 





Total 3,070” 





The following table comprizes the number of our vessels, their 
tonnage, and their crews, employed in trade in the year 1812: 





| Great Britain and Ireland:—, Vessels. ; Toons. Men. 

England - = | 16,295 | 1,951,234 | 124,896 
Scotland - - | 2,708 231,273 | 16,300 
Ireland : - | I,111 57104 5,320 





20,114 | 2,239,611 | 146,516 
Colonies and Dependencies :— i 
British Plantations 354.70 216,068 | 14,971 








| Guernsey -— - 76 8,312 751 
Jersey - - -| 54] 55369] 519 
Isle of Man -~ - 393 93439 25273 











Totals | 24,107 | 2,478,799 165,030 








Chap. iv. also opens a field hitherto untrodden by the cal- 
culator, its purport being to compute the mode of distributing 
the annual reproduction of our land and labour among the dif- 
ferent classes of the community. Mr. Colquhoun divides us 
all into seven classes, exclusive of the army and navy, and thus 


apportions our relative number and property : 
Z4 ’ * xst Class. 
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Heads of 


Families. 
¢ rst Class. The Royal Family, the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, the Great Ofh- 6 
cers of State, and all above the degree 57 
of a Baronet, with their Families + 
zd. Baronets, Knights, Country Gentle- 
men, and others “having large incomes, 46,861 
with their families 
3d. Dignified Clergy, Persons holding } 
considerable employments in the State, 
elevated situations in the Law, eminent 
Practitioners in Physic, considerable > 12,200 
Merchants, Manufacturers upon a large 
scale, and Bankers of the first order, 
with their families - —e 
4th. Persons holding inferior situations in} 
Church and State, respectable Clergy- } | 
men of different persuasions, Practi- 
tioners in Law and Physic, ‘Teachers of 
Youth of the superior order, respectable | 
Freeholders, Ship Owners, Merchants P 233,650 
and Manufacturers of the second class, { 
Warehousemen and respectable Shop- 
keepers, Artists, respectable Builders, 
Mechanics, and Persons living on mo- “| 
derate incomes, with their families - 
5th. Lesser Freeholders, Shopkeepers of 
the second order, Innkeepers, Publi- 
cans, and Persons engaged in Miscella- 564,799 
neous occupations or living on moderate 
incomes, with their families - ° 
6th. Working Mechanics, Artisans, Han- 
dicrafts, Agricultural Labourers, and 
others who subsist by labour in various 
employments,,with their families - - 
Menial Servafits - . 
7th. Paupers and their families, ED sn 











2,126,095 





Total persons, 
coraprising their 
Families. 


2,880 


234305 





61,000 


1,168,250 





25798475 


8,792,800 


15279923 


1,828,170 





Gipsies, Rogues, Vagabonds, and idle 
and padre persons, supported by 387,100 
criminal delinquency 

35371,281 


including all Officers on half-pay and 
superannuated, with their families - 
Non-commissioned Officers in the Army, } 
Navy, and Marines, Soldiers, Seamen, ( 
and Marines, including Pensioners of 


the Army, Navy, &c. and their families J 
Total - 3,501,781 


Officers of the Army, Navy, and Marines, 
10,500 


120,000 





16,165,803 


69,000 





$62,000 





17,096,803’ 





In 
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In chapter v. we are brought back. from these conjectural 
estimates to official documents, and to conclusions which 
depend on the grave authority of history; and here Mr. C. 
has pursued the steps of Sir John Sinclair, in giving an his- 
torical sketch of our public revenue from the earliest period to 
the year 1760. The reign of his present Majesty, having been 
productive of a very remarkable increase in the amount of our 
taxes and expenditure, 1S consigned to a separate chapter, and 
treated at considerable length. It is indeed curious to observe 
the rapid augmentation of our annual expence in the four suc- 
cessive wars in this reign; an augmentation originating in 
two causes, both of very powerful operation, viz. the depre- 
ciation of money, and the extension of the force kept in em- 
ployment. 

In the war which terminated in 1763, the annual average- 
expence, after we have made a deduction for what the peace- 
establishment would have cost, was nearly £ 16,000,000 

In the American war, after a similar deduc- 


tion, it was above - - - 1'73000,000 
In the war of 1793-4, above - . 33,000,000 
And in the war ending in 1814, above 50,000,000 


We shall next see in what manner funds were provided for 
these growing expences. ‘The public revenue has increased 
during the present reign thus : 


























1761 - - £8,800,000 (1784 - - 812,905,519 
1762 - - 8,950,000 1785 - - 14,871,520 
_1763 - - 9,100,000 1786 - - 15,196,112 
[1764 = = 9 250,000 ” 1787 - - 15,360,857 
1765 - =  93300,000 | ¢ 1788 - - 15,572,975 
1766 - = 9 350,000] 8 } 1789 - - 15,565,642 
1767 - = 9 200,000 1790 - = 15,986,068 
~ 11768 - = 9,250,000 1791 - - 16,631,000 
= 91769 - -  93350,000 1792 - = 19,3822435 
" [1770 ~- =  9510,000 (1793 = - 17:6745395 
1771 = =  9;650,000 
1772 = = 9 850,000 . 
1773 - = 10,066,661 = aie tao 
> b ’ 
Tie ~ = ron85673| 1796 - — 185243,876 
ahi - 1 2 
{1775 - - 10,138,061 = < 798 ei oe 206580 
1776 - =~ 10,265,405 cn 
' - = 10,604,01 1799 - ° 2339073945 
wh . ae 1800 - - 29,604,008 
. y ; 
SJinng - - 21,598;143 | 1801 28,085,829 
“11780 - = 12,255,214 
1781 - = 125454936 | ¢ J i8eq - - 28,221,183 
1782 - - 12,593:297 | 3 1803 - - 38,401,738 
[1783 = © 11,962,718 
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, 1804 - . -  £495335,978 
1805 . econ 4916525471 
1806 - - : 53,698,124 
1807 - - - 58,902,291 
1808 - - - 61,524,113 
1809 - - - 63,042,746 
1810 - - ° 66,029,349 
1811 - - - 6454275371 
(1812 - - - 63,327,432 


To these statements of revenue must be added a list of our 
annual loans: 





“IEA 
a. 





©1793 + +-& 4,500,000 1804 - -#€14,500,c00 

1794 = - 12,907,452 1805 = = 22,500,000 
1795 - = 19,490,646 1806 - - 20,000,000 
1796 - - 31,726,796 1807 - + 12,200,000 
1797 - = 54,112,842 1808 - + 10,500,000 
I 798 * = 173300,000 I 809 - e° | 4,600,000 
1799 - = 18,500,000 1810 + «+ 12,000,000 
1800 - + 20,500,000 181 - - 16,981,300 
1801 - = 28,000,000 1812 - - 26,789;625 
1802 - + 25,C00,cOCO 1813 - = 64,755,700" 
1803 - - 14,000,000 


Mr. C. next gives the details of the public expenditure, and, 
among others, the particulars of the Civil List. A consider- 
able proportion of the sum voted under this head forms the 
salaries of Ambassadors, Judges, &c. so that the payments 
made to the members of the royal family are less than they 
might appear from fixing the eye on the aggregate sum. 


© The actual Sums paid to all the Branches of the Royal Family, on the 
5th January 1802, stood as follows, viz.: 


per Annum. 








His Majesty’s privy Purse - - £60,000 
Her Majesty the Queen - - 58,000 
From the FE: Royal Highness the Prince of Wales - 60,000 
Civil List. Her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte 
of Wales - - - © 6,0C0 
| The Duchess Dowager of Cumberland ~ 4,000— £188,000 
- His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales - £65,000 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester - 17,000 
The Duke of York - 34,000 
From the The Duchess ot York - 4,000 
Consoli- q The Dukes of Clarence, 
dated Fund. Ken:. Cumberland, Cam- 
bridge, and Sussex, each ~ 60,000 
£12,000, since augment- 
L edto £18,000 each - 
—— 160,000 
£348,000" 
oar eS 


This 
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This statement is applicable to the present times, with scarcely 
any addition except that of y,oool. a-year to each of the four 
Princesses. 

We have now accompanied Mr. C. through half his volume ; 
and, as the latter half treats not of Great Britain and Ireland 
but of our foreign dependencies, a cursory notice will suffice 
with regard to possessions of such inferior importance as a 
source of national power. After having appropriated a short 
chapter to Gibraltar, Malta, and our other dependencies in 
Europe, all of which Mr. C. admits to be attended with great 
expence to the parent-state, he bestows a few pages on Canada, 
and proceeds, in the next place, to treat at much greater length 
on our West-India settlements. With this part of the subject, 
Mr. C. and his coadjutor, named in his preface, appear to be 
particularly conversant: but we do not altogether coincide with 
them, and it seems proper to explain specifically the potnts on 
which we are at issue. The great line of distinction between 
our respective views regards the fundamental question whether 
colonies, in the state of our West-India settlements, are or are 
not advantageous to the mother-country. The vast majority of 
our merchants think with Mr. Colquhoun that monopoly is 
highly lucrative, and that to relax its restrictions would be little 
else than to give away a portion of our profits. We, on the 
other hand, founding our opinion equally on the general prin- 
ciples of trade and the appearance of a vast increase of our 
profit in our commerce with the United States, are inclined to 
believe that a gradual relaxation of mony would be equally 
beneficial to the colonies and the mother-Country. By leaving 
them more at liberty in the purchase of their supplies and the 
sale of their products, we should enable them to increase their 
capital; or, in other words, to extend their consumption of 
our manufactures, and to improve in that most material point, 
their ability to discharge their heavy debts to our merchants. 
The misfortunes of the colonists, whether planters of sugar or 
of coffee, have been so serious at repeated intervals since 1799, 
and particularly in the years 1802, 1806, 1807, 1808, and 

1811, that many of those who were once affluent have ceased 
to possess property, and have become indebted to their London 
cotrespondents for a larger sum than their land, their negroes, 
and their machinery could possibly realize. The remedy for 
So serious an evil is to be sought not in temporary alleviations, 
but in placing the planter, once for all, in a situation that may 
enable him or his posterity to redeem, by a course of successful 
industry, the immense responsibility which he has incurred. 

Mr. C. displays (pp. 324, 325. et seqg.) a very proper sense 
of the hardships brought on both planters and merchants by _ 
embar- 
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embarrassments of the last war; and he expresses (p. 376.) 
much more liberal ideas than are generally found among prac- 
tical men on the impolicy of the slave-trade: but he no where 
discovers a disposition to co-incide with our notion of the policy 
of relaxing the monopoly. He perhaps apprehends, as do many 
respectable men, that to open our West-India settlements to 
other nations, particularly manufacturing nations, would be to 
diminish the extent of our own exports to them. Against an 
argument so strongly supported by appearances, we would 
quote the evidence of experience in our commercial intercourse 
with the United States, our sales to which have increased in a 
most rapid ratio since the era of the separation. The plain 
reason has been that the Americans, being at liberty to manage 
their concerns in their own way, have extended their capital 
and in course their power of purchase, much faster than if their 
progress had been cramped by the restraints of monopoly. 
The danger, it may be said, now is that they will go elsewhere, 
and seek a supply from countries where labour is cheaper. 
This matter will soon be brought to the test, and in a way 
which, we trust, will show that although labour has risen more 
rapidly with us during the present age than on the Continent 
of Europe, we have still a decided advantage in supplying the 
wants of countries situated like our ‘Trans-atlantic colonies or 
the United States. Our superiority in machinery, in extent of 
capital, in the subdivision of labour, and above all in habits of 
regular industry, still enable us to export our manufactures at 
as cheap a rate as our continental neighbours, and at a much 
longer credit. ‘The enormous expence of our late wars has cer- 
tainly shaken the basis of this superiority : but the re-instate- 
ment of our money-system and the blessings of a long peace, if 
such is to be our lot, will not fail to put it in our power to re- 
gain, in a great measure, all that has been lost or endangered. 
It is fit, however, to add that these observations are intended 
rather in support of the general principles of commerce than in 
recommendation of any practical change. Weare no advocates 
for the sudden adoption of new measures, and are generally 
disposed to wait until the parties concerned are themselves con- 
vinced of their expediency. ‘The overthrow of the preponder- 
ance of France has again given commercial liberty to Europe, 
and the restoration of most of the conquered colonies has 
afforded the West-India planter a prospect of finding an ade- 
quate market for his produce in Great Britain. He has there- 
fore at present no reason to dread a recurrence of his late 
distresses. It is clear that so long as the consumption of the 
mother-country corresponds to the supply, the evils of monopoly 
are less seriously felt; and it is perhaps not too much to hope 
t at, 
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that, before the recurrence of fresh wars and fresh difficulties, 
the views of our merchants may have undergone a considerable 
modification in respect to that which ts profitable or otherwise 
in commercial connections. 

From treating of our West-India colonies, Mr. C. passes 
(p. 383.) to our African settlements; and, beginning with 
Sierra Leone, he expresses great regret that so much of the 
public money has been wasted in that unprofitable undertaking, 


¢ Colonies and settlements producing little or nothing, — open 
during every war to the attacks of an enemy, and requiring a con- 
stant and regular drain of money from the supreme Government to 
support expensive civil and military establishments, and a still greater 
expence in additional military and naval equipments in time of war, 
in addition to a great waste of human life, arising from a noxious 
and unwholesome climate, can never be a desirable acquisition to any 
country. And the more especially, when an abandonment will not 
preclude a trade with the natives to perhaps as great an extent as 
the consumption of the British market will require of the articles of 
exportation, which those countries can furnish.’ 


A very different prospect is opened in the extensive territory 
adjoining to the Cape of Good Hope, which combines many of 
the requisites of a flourishing colony. Its great disadvantages 
are the insecurity of ‘T'able-Bay-harbour, and the inconvenience 
of Cape Town in point both of climate and naval accommoda- 
tion : but Saldanha-Bay is free from all such objections, and is 
consequently recommended by Mr. C. for the seat of govern- 
ment and the resort of our shipping. ‘The surrounding country 
is understood to be much more susceptible of successful culti- 
vation than the neighbourhood of the Cape. 

Our India-possessions form the next topic of consideration 
with Mr. Colquhoun, and, after having been noticed in the body 
of the work, are resumed at perhaps too great length in an 
Appendix of go pages. From these subjects he passes to our 
settlement in New South Wales ; a topic on which, from his 
habits as an active magistrate, he was particularly qualified to 
form an opinion. We have already. taken occasion (M. R. 
May, 1812,) to explain at considerable length the state of that 
colony ; and in the present details, founded on the Report of a 
Committee of the House of Commons in July 1812, Mr. C. 
agrees with us in cordially lamenting that such large sums have 
been expended on so remote and unproductive a settlement : 


‘ Twenty-two years have elapsed from 1788 to 1810 since the 
colony of New South Wales was first settled, during which period, 
or rather from 1787, when the convicts were first embarked, to the 
year 1813, comprising 26 years, the parliamentary grants for the ex- 
pence of transporting and maintaining the convicts, including the 
naval expences avd the civil and military establishments, as detailed im 
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page 222. of this work, haye amounted to the enormous sum of 
2,465,1821. sterling; through which medium, according to the 
Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons in 1812, 
only 5513 men, 2220 women, and 2721 children were in existence 
in the colony in 1810, — the whole 11,952 inhabitants, in. 
cluding 1321 in Van Diemen’s Land and 177 in Norfolk Island; and 
of these only from one-fourth to one-fifth part were convicts. 

‘ It appears only necessary to state this simple fact, in order to 
shew the impolicy of establishing a settlement in this distant region 
of the world, and the slender expectation from the facts which have 
been disclosed of its ever proving otherwise than a heavy expence to 
this country, without any hope of remuneration from its trade or an 
other advantage with respect to the better disposal of criminal | 
fenders which may not be attained under other arrangements, at one- 
tenth part of the expence. 

¢ It must ever be lamented, that in the choice of difficulties at the 
time, the British Government should have been induced to have re- 
course to such an expedient. None of those valuable articles of 
wee are as yet attempted or expected to be produced which 
can alo _— a profit in Europe, loaded with so enormous a freight 
as such a lengthened voyage will require. Even if the inhabitants 
were to acquire the means of purchasing British manufactures, they 
have no medium through which they could make remittances. 

‘ The ships destined to carry out merchandize could obtain no 
freights in return. Neither hemp, flax, nor cotton (were these arti- 
cles abundant in the colony) could enter into competition with the 
same raw materials brought from less distant quarters of the world, 
burthened as they must be with a treble freight and a treble insur- 
ance, while the wages of labour in the Colony being higher than in 
other countries must enhance the price of all the productions of the 
soil. An accession of people, and a trade with the neighbouring 
countries in Asia and the Pacific Ocean, would not benefit the parent 
state.’ 


We have now attended Mr. C. to his fourteenth and last 
chapter, which possesses a greater share of present interest than 
several of its predecessors, being appropriated to a consideration 
of the means at our disposal for providing employment for our 
officers, soldiers, and seamen, when discharged. at a peace. Al- 
though these classes fall with less difficulty into a course of em- 
ployment at home than people generally imagine, and the num- 
ber to be maintained abroad may consequently be smaller than 
Mr. C. supposes, we fully agree with him on the propriety of 
devising the best arrangement for making our distant settle- 
ments available to the support and conducive to the comfort of 
our brave defenders : 


' 6 To those who have followed maritime occupations, the prolific 
fisheries in the Gulph of St. Lawrence and the Bay of Canso hold 
out a fine harvest, as the reward of industry ; while to the officers of 


the army, whose sole dependence is on their half-pay, and particularly 
to 
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to those in the militia regiments who have not even this scanty sub- 
sistence, a freehold property in the fertile lands in Upper Canada, 
the Cape of Good Hope, and the West Indies, would not only afford 
ample employment, but that species of ultimate ease and comfort 
which is not accessible in the parent state. 

‘ All the British colonies being now settled with interstices of 
crown lands between the different farms and plantations, the new 
settlers will experience few of those hardships and inconveniences, 
which attached to those who first established themselves in countries 
without a population or the means of procuring food for the first year. 
These difficulties are removed, and the expence of forming establish 
ments greatly lessened. 

¢'To the officers and seamen of the navy, whose habits enable 
them to prosecute the fisheries, a two-fold advantage attaches. 
While they are enabled to cultivate their freeholds for the benefit of 
themselves and their posterity, they have a double resource in the 
fisheries. They would have the monopoly of the British West India 
islands to the extent of nearly a million sterling, heretofore procured 
in the British American Seas by the inhabitants of the United States, 
in consequence of the thinness of the population in Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Prince Edward’s Island, rendering it impossible 
to furnish the necessary supplies. They would also have an equal 
chance in the markets of Europe.’ — 

¢ Where officers are entitled to half-pay, an anticipation of five years 
would probably be granted by Government in order to form a capital; 
and, as a further encouragement, the camp furniture of the army and 
various useful domestic articles taken from dismantled barracks and 
from ships of war laid up in ordinary, which, although they cost 
much money, would sell for little or nothing, might be distributed 
among the settlers, with a view to enable them to furnish their 
dwellings, and to carry on the pursuits of husbandry and the fisheries. 
For this boon the nation would be amply repaid by the additional 
demand for British manufactures, and the increase of trade and navi 
gation, which would be created through the medium of well directed 
and prolific industry.” — 

‘The masters, midshipmen, and warrant officers in the British 
navy comprise a body of men amounting in the whole to 9,000; of 
these at least 7,000 must be discharged. They cannot expect 
superior situations in commercial ships ; — and if inferior ones were 
accessible, the degradation and the low wages would render them 
unhappy. It would moreover afford but a scanty subsistence.’ 


Mr. C.’s desire of communicating his ideas on this subject 
was probably a principal reason for accelerating the publication 
of his book: but, while we do justice to the benevolence of 
this intention, we can by no means subscribe to an apprehen- 
sion repeatedly expressed by him, that the restoration of peace 
will have the effect of diminishing the quantity of British ship- 
ping. This notion, entertained by too great a number of our 
merchants and ship-owners, is founded on the current supposi- 
tion that the war had the effect of throwing a great increase of 
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commerce into our hands. On observing the augmented 
amount of our Custom-house-returns of exports and imports, 
they ate disposed to ascribe to increased opulence that which 
ought, in a considerable degree, to be referred to the depreci- 
ation of money. . Our country, we hope and believe, has 
advanced in wealth during the last twenty years: but the ex. 
tent of augmentation ought not to be computed by money- 
statements, since the increased price of articles naturally swells 
the total of an official return ; — and here we must take occa- 
sion to remark that Mr. C., in all his various enumerations of 
our extended resources, fails to make allowance for that most 
essential item in computations of national wealth. It never 
seems to occur to him that the land-holder who possesses at the 
present day 10,000]. a-year is scarcely richer than his father 
was before the French Revolution with halfthe income. Yet, 
if he turned to the Evidence adduced before the late Parliamen- 
tary Committee on the Corn-Bill, he would observe, from the 
reports of repeated witnesses, that, after all the rise that has 
taken place in rents, our land-holders consider themselves as 
less wealthy than they or their fathers were at the period which 
we have mentioned. 

Objections might, in strict criticism, be made to many parts 
of the present work, on the ground of diffuseness, repetition, 
and deficient arrangement: but the author lays no claim to the 
character of a finished writer; and a copious index supplies, in 
some measure, the want of due method in the volume itself, 
His object we consider to be to do good by diffusing useful in- 
formation, and this is a purpose calculated above all others to 
abate the severity of criticism. We therefore limit our animad- 
versions to two leading points; the introduction of too minute 
details into a number of the tables, and a strain of unnecessary 
panygeric when speaking of the acts of Government, or the 
magnitude, of our national resources. It may suit the vanity 
of Frenchmen to be called individually by such high sounding 
designations as cé/ebre, éclairé, généreux, or to style themselves 
in a collective sense /a Grande Nation: but England has long 
been the land of plain and unexaggerated language. _Epithets 
of amplification were perhaps necessary, or might at least be 
pardoned, while we stood alone in the contest with France and 
the Continent: but the time is now come at which we may 
exercise without scruple that strict impartiality respecting our 
advantages and drawbacks, which all parties agree in admiring 
in the historian of a past age. We need not fear that a cool 
examination of our circumstances, or even an exposure of 
particular defects, will inspire any feeling of discouragement 
or any distrust of our means to bear our part in a future 
struggle. 
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struggle. The power of a free country rests on too solid a 
basis to dread investigation ; it will be found to stand the most 
rigid scrutiny, and to be effectual under circumstances in which 
the resources of stratagem would be tried in vain. Under 
these impressions, we object to the frequent repetition of such 
phrases as ‘the munificence of the sovereign and the nation,’ 
(pp. 243, 244.) and to those enumerations of our military force 
which savour of Bonaparte’s attempt at stage-effect when he 
talked of having in arms ‘a million of men.” In treating, for 
example, of our land-forces, (p. 7.) Mr. C. has put down a total 
of 721,000, with great gravity, as if local militia and volun- 
teers could with propriety be placed in the same line with our 
regulars; while, to complete the picture, 160,000 men are 
added to the above number for the British and native army in 
India. 

A still more curious trespass on the same side of the ques- 
tion takes place in Mr. C.’s comments (p.281.) on the subject 
of our national debt. He finds means to get rid of all idea of 
disadvantage or incumbrance from what appears to most 
people a very serious evil, by the simple expedient of divid- 
ing the whole into two parts, domestic and foreign debt. The 
latter alone is in his eyes a burden; and, as its amount does 
not exceed 18 millions sterling, the disadvantage seems to him 
a mere trifle when compared with the good effects arising from 
owing 600 millions among ourselves. ‘Taxes, according to his 
very comfortable mode of reasoning, have a tendency to in- 
crease the property of a nation by dividing it into smaller shares; 
so that domestic debt, instead of being a bad concern, becomes 
at this rate a great addition to the sources of productive labour. 
It would be needless to dwell long on so extraordinary a posi- 
tion; and, as we are unwilling to part on bad terms with this 
veteran writer, we turn with pleasure to a topic on which his 
favourable assurances fortunately rest on a better foundation. 
Weallude to the satisfactory intimation (pp. 19, 20.) that, during 
the last and the present age, a decrease has occurred in the 
proportion of our deaths to the total of our population. Spe- 
cific calculations on such a subject are not easily attainable, 
but the affirmative of the proposition rests on the undoubted 
fact of an improvement in the lodging, the cleanliness, and, we 
believe, in the sobriety of the lower orders: 


We conclude our extracts with a few of the most useful 
tables : 


Rev. Duc. 1815. Aa * Rewenue 
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© Revenue for the Year 1812. 








































England and Wales. Scotland. Ireland. 
Customs - - £11,037,45t 1 10h] £ 857,744 8 2 | £2,456,576 6 x1 
Excise - - 21,832,034 11 § 1,726,9c0 14 84 2,195,709 8 sat 
Property ‘T’ax 12,091,034 5 64 966,790 14 4 . +s 6 a 
Land Tax - 1,343,576 15 25 24551 10 44, = - = 2 
Assessed ‘Taxes 5,678,970 10, 24 412,977 19 1132} - - - «af 
Stamps = - 49525120 9 9] 348,523 2 § 676,203 16 113} 
Post Office - 1,590.372 19 7 167,877 18 oO 177:993 5 4h 
Miscellaneous 508,856 2 74 14,526 9 8 199,363 0 63| 
Gross £59,014,416 15 631£4,519,892 17 73, £5,705,815 18 a 
Off Charges of >} 
Management 
and Compen- j 
-ations, and 
rene nae 3,019,293 10 1 364,293 13 8 883,551 4 62} 
Superannuated 
and Retired | 
Officers. | 
d 
Net £55.995,123 5 SEL 454555599 3 113| £4,822,264 13 11} 











The total net revenue, in Great Britain and Ireland, is 
64,972,987]. 3s. 43d. 

The following short statement exhibits the different degrees 
of per Centage paid on the collection of our respective taxes, 
and may satisfy the political arithmetician that much less money 
is wasted between the subject and the treasury in this country 
than in France or the rest of the Continent. 


Customs - - - £717 7 per Cent.]} Post Office £22 1018 
Excise - - - 317 4 Idem. } Hackney Coaches 12 III 
Stamps : - - 216 7 Idem. | Hawkers and Pedlars 12 18 4 
Land and Assessed Taxes 3 19 2 Idem. 

One Shilling in the Pound 
on Paoli and Salaries ta 9 idem. 
Sixpence on Idem - ris 4. Idem. 





We hope that, in a subsequent edition, Mr. Colquhoun, by 
having more leisure to arrange his materials, may class many of 
them in a manner more favourable to the attainment of useful 
results. —We select a view of our annual expences for our 
Navy, Army, and Ordnance, from detached tables, in order to 
afford a comprehensive glance of their progression during the 
late war. 


Years. Navy. Army. Ordnance. 
1803. - £10,211,378 #£11,786,619 21,125,921 
1804 12,350,606 19,108,859 397373,C9l 
1805 15,035,030 18,581,127 434565994 
1806 15,864,341 18,507,518 4,328,144 
1807 173400,337 19,875,946 33215216 
1808 18,317,547 19,439,189 39713,071 
1809 1995783467 21,144,770 593 11,675 





Years. 
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Years. Navy. Army. Ordnance. 
1810 £19,829,434 £ 205237,080 £ 3,819,466 
1811 20,935,894 21,287,004 4535 2,628 
1812 2054425149 2551749750 4,620,147 

1813 21,212,011 33,089,334 41464,273 


Our next and. last extract is a statement of the respective 
numbers of our officers and men in the army and navy during 
1812. 

‘ The Army may be stated as follows : 
Regulars, according to the Military Estimates) Officers and Men. 
for 1812 presented to the House of Shae | 

(exclusive of British Troops in the East India } 193,904 

Company’s Service and of Foreign Corps) | 

after deducting for Non-Effectives, consist of J 
Embodied Militia, from the same Estimates, - 93,212 





P Total 287,116 





¢ It appears from the Army List, published for the Use of the War- 
Office, that there are—Officers of the Army, including 
reduced Officers receiving full se - - - 13,140 


Idem Royal Artillery - . a es 929 
Idem - - Engineers - - - 206 
Idem Embodied Militia, taken at ies 8 per Cent. upon 

| the Total number above mentioned - - - 6,525 
Commissariat, about - - - - - 200 





Total of Officers 21,000 


¢ The Navy may be thus stated: 





Offieers. Men, including Non-Commissioned Officers. 
Naval Ofhcers 5,113 Seamen " 140,000 
| Marine Ditto 1,128 Marines - 315540 
Medical Ditto 1,482 
Pursers - 657 Total 171,540’ 





sntnditalndaiaais - ' 
Total 8,380 


—— 


Ss? ll - — oO 


With other improvements in a future edition, we shall look 
for the correction of such errors as M. Bourdonnau for 
M. Bourdonnais; te Mauritius for Mauritius; 95,199, (p- 20.) 
instead of 1,095,199, &c.3 as well as an examination of the 
Very questionable statement (p.27.) that in the year if the 
inhabitants of our metropolis amounted to 674,000 ; ; a number 
which, if we are to believe an accompanying estimate, expe- 
rienced an increase of only 1900 in the long period which 
elapsed between that date and the year 1750. 


Aa2 ART. 
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Art. II. Mr. Bland’s Collections from the Greek Anthology. 


[ Article concluded from our last Number, p. 299.] * 


W: are now come to a very important division,—that whick 
contains extracts from the Greek Tragedians. It is not 
Our intention at present to discuss either the positive or the 
comparative merits of the masters of the tragic art; that task 
would occupy more time and paper than we could now afford: 
but we flatter ourselves that the selections before us will put 
our English readers in high good humour with them. We 
think that considerable judgment has been shewn in selecting, 
and great taste in translating, the passages here given; though 
we must notice an exception or two before we proceed to 
make our quotations. 

The translators appear to us to have misconceived the cha- 
racter of ‘Tecmessa in the Ajax of Sophocles. Instead of the 
humble, submissive, and tender slave, we find a tragedy-queen. 
What is there in the original to justify the lines, 


¢ But yet I boast, as worthy of my line, 
A noble heart ? 

‘ Live! I command thee, live, and bring to mind 
All that for thee a loving wife resigned,’ &c.: 


but we were most displeased with the affectation of the line, 


¢ Blot out thy fatal longing for the grave.’ 


Again, in the next extract, the soliloquy of Ajax, we observe a 
most singular misconception of the sense of the original. Ajax 
has been reflecting, in very severe terms, on his own folly in 
refusing to yield obedience to the Atridz, and allowing his 
passions fully to domineer over him. He next goes on to say 
that every thing in nature bows to superior force; then follow 
the lines, 

“Eyuwy’ tmolapas yao aeriws, ors 

“O 2° exbods yuiv ts Torovd’ exboavréoc, 

‘Os xai Gianowy avbise & Te Tov DiArove 

Tocadl’ vroupyav wpersiv Bernoomct, 

‘Qs elév od pevodvra® 


which clearly express his determination not to give way, im 
future, either to violent hatred or to unreasonable partialities. 
Yet this passage is thus rendered : 








* A rather ludicrous error occurred in our last article, by the 
— having mistaken the hasty hand-writing: viz. P. 291. note, 
et having saused pain, read, having eurled hair. , 
‘ In 
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* In youth (ere yet my wayward fits began, 
Ere yet by Heav’n deserted and by maa, ) 
If any friend had play’d the torturer’s part, 
I rag’d, but soon restor’d him to my heart; 
Yet so restor’d him, that his changing will 
Should lose the opportunity of ill.’ 


This, we confess, is much above our limited comprehension ; 
and if the present translator has understood the passage rightly, 
we can only console ourselves with the reflection that all the 
former translators and interpreters are in the same error with 
ourselves. It is, however, but justice to say that the other parts 
of this soliloquy are admirably rendered. — The translation of 
the lamentation of Electra, over the urn which she supposes to 
contain the ashes of her brother, is also excellent. ‘The original 
shews that, if Sophocles had chosen to address himself to 
the tenderer passions, he would have borne a comparison 
with Euripides in this respect; and we will not deny our 
readers the gratification of seeing the most pathetic passage of 
Sophocles translated, perhaps, as well as it can possibly be 
rendered. 


¢ Mournful remembrancer, whose orb contains 
Whate’er of dear Orestes now remains, 
How dead my hopes in thee, but lately sent 
A blooming boy to happy banishment ; 
For now I bear whatever lived of thee 
In this small record of mortality ! 
Oh! had I died, before to foreign lands 
I sent thee, rescued from the murderer’s hands * 
Then had we shared one melancholy doom, 
And peaceful slumbered in thy father’s tomb! 
Afar from home beneath another sky 
Thou diest, and ah! no sister then was nigh 
To bathe thy corse, and from the greedy fre 
Collect thy ashes, as the dead require ; 
But strangers paid the debt ; who now return 
Thy cherish’d dust within this little urn. 
And have I watch’d thine infancy in vain 
With lengthen’d hope, and love that sweeten’d pain ? 
Shielded thine innocence from dangers rude 
With more than parent’s fond solicitude? 
Ta’en thee from menial hands, myself thy slave,. 
And rear’d thee, brother, only for the grave ? 
Now barren all my hopeful cares are made, 
Lost with thy life, anfruitful as thy shade. 
Oh! thou hast gone, and like the whirlwind’s force 
Swept all away together in thy course. 
Dead is my sire, and I, who lived alone 
In thee, ne longer live since thou art gone. 

Aa3z Our 
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Our foes exult ; our mother, wild with joy, 

(Alas! no mother) hails her lifeless boy ; 

For whom I waited as my sorrow’s friend, 

Avenger of his father’s timeless end, 

But now instead, o’er this sad urn I weep, 

Where his poor ashes cold and silent sleep. 

¢ Oh piteous corse! oh! brother, sent to tread, 

% Before this wretch, the regions of the dead! 

How hast thou left me to my foes a prey, 

How has thy funeral swept my hopes away ? 

Yet take me, gentle brother! give me room 

To rest beside thee in this narrow tomb! 

That, as we shared affliction when alive, 

Our boundless love may in the shades survive, 

While our dust slumbers, mix’d by friendly fate, 

Dull and unconscious of a mother’s hate.’ (B.) 

We cannot take leave of this division without saying that i¢ 
evinces very singular talents for harmonious versification, and a 
very complete feeling of the beauties of the Grecian drama. 

The succeeding class is intitled also to a full consideration, 
since it contains an ample selection of those Sepulchral Inscrip- 
tions which have perhaps obtained for the Grecian epigram its 
principal celebrity. Of all inscriptions, this species certainly is 
the most difficult. It must be long enough to commemorate the 
virtues of the deceased, and the lamentations of the survivors, yet 
notsolong as toweartheappearance of anything like labour. They 
who have observed the artificial style of monumental inscriptions, 
in the present day, will be ready to acknowlege the great supe- 
riority of the Grecian epitaph in conciseness and simplicity ; 
and we think that considerable justice is evinced in Mr. Bland’s 
remarks on Pope’s productions of this nature. 

‘ The excellence belonging to the Greek inscriptions in honour of 
the dead, consists in the happy introduction of their names and 
peculiar characters or occupations. The lines inscribed by Pope to 
the illustriods dead have been well called ‘ Epitaphs to let.”? The 
omission of the name is not their only defect. The virtues so liber- 
ally bestowed have nothing in them of discrimination, and would sit 
equally easy on the shoulders of any other good or great personage. 
They are ‘ the scourge of knaves”? — ‘*honest courtiers’? — “ states- 
men, yet friends to truth’? —“ uncorrupted e’en among the great,” 

«© And they are all, all honourable men.” 


Yet their very names and distinguishing marks of character are fre- 
quently forgotten in the rhymes built to their immortality.’ 


These remarks are very judicious. Scarcely any one of 
Pope’s epit:phs contains a circumstance likely to affect us in 
favour of the object of its panegyric. In fact, we recollect very 
few modern epitaphs that are intitled to much praise on this 


head. In Mason’s lines on his wife, the exquisite beauty = 
the 
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the language and the harmonious structure of the verse, cem- 
bined with the interest that is always excited by the decline of 
youth and beauty, as well as the mild tone of melancholy and 
religious resignation which pervades the whole, certainly pro- 
duce a very powerful effect: but we know scarcely a dozen 
others which deserve similar commendation, and we turn with 
pleasure to the Grecian school, Perhaps, no piece of Greek 
poetry of this class is deserving of higher commendation than 
the lines of Meleager on the death of Heliodora; of which 
Mr. Bland has given us, as we might expect from his powers of 
pathetic poetry, a very elegant version. We think, however, 
that, in wandering a little from his author, he has lost several 
affecting touches which form a peculiar charm of the Greek. 
We have attempted a closer translation, which we will trans- 
cribe, begging to disclaim all idea of competition with Mr. B. 
on any other ground than that of fidelity. We ought to add, 
also, that we agree with Valckenaer in supposing this epitaph 
to be inscribed to the daughter of the author. Indeed, we are 
at a loss to guess how Mr. Bland and Reiske, who put a dif- 
ferent construction on it, can account for the use of the word 
sropyy, which they know is never applted but to denote natural 
affection. — We borrow from Mr.Bland the first line: 


sé Tears o’er my Heliodora’s grave I shed,” 
All that love has to offer to the dead ; 
Sad tears! but o’er her mournful tomb they prove, 
The streaming records of paternal love. 
F’en in thy tomb I sigh for thee, dear maid, 
An empty tribute to thy parted shade. 
Where is my darling plant ? Death, plundering pow’r, 
Death in the dust has laid that fresh-blown flow’r. 
Yet take her, earth ! lamented, to her rest, 
And gently fold her to a mother’s breast !* 





* The following has been handed to us as another version of this 
beautiful epitaph. It will perhaps, be deemed closer than either of 
the others ; and it has this advantage, that it does not attempt ta 
settle the question as to the object of the poem : 


Oh! Heliodora! for thy loss I shed 

These tears, my last sad offering to the dead. 

Tears on thy tomb which, sadly falling, prove 

The vain memorials of my hopes, my love. 

In vain I mourn thee, dearest, and in vain 

To the dread pow’rs of Acheron complain. 

Where is my much-lov’d flow’r ? — The reckless hand 
Of death has pluck’d and mix’d it with the sand. 
Earth! Nurse of all! I pray thee, on thy breast 

Bid, mother! softly bid this form lamented rest ! 


Aa4 We 
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We were disappointed by the translation of the lines of 
Callimachus on the death of his friend drowned at sea; and we 
think that this failure is particularly hard on that poet, because 
he has not an atom of reputation to spare. The elegy on the 
Lavacra Palladis, and a few epigrams, are all that save him 
from being forcibly ejected from the list of poets. Not a 
thought in any one of his other productions is worth remem- 
bering; and we should scarcely have wondered if we had been 
told that parts of his hymns were written by Barnes about the 
time when he first went to college. Yet of these very hymns 
did Bentley say, “* Hymnorum Callimachi nihil habemus aut simile 
aut secundum.” We bless the gods that we have not! We 
refer our readers for a very elegant but paraphrastic version of 
the epigram in question to The Atheneum, vol. i. p.382., as we 
have not room to insert it. 

Nothing can be more faithful or more spirited than the 
translation of the epitaph on Themistocles, from Tullius 
Geminus : | 


¢ Greece be the monument: around her throw 

The broken trophies of the Persian fleet ; 

Inscribe the gods that led the insulting foe, 
And mighty Xerxes at the tablet’s feet. 

There lay ‘Themistocles — to spread his fame 
A lasting column Salamis shall be ; 

Raise not, weak man, to that immortal name, 
The little records of mortality.” (M.) 


The foregoing translation has the initial M.: but we are in- 
debted to Mr. Bland himself for a very harmonious and elegant 
translation of Carphylides ** On a happy old Man,” which we 
cannot resist our inclination to quote : 


¢ Think not, whoe’er thou art, my fate severe ; 
Nor o’er my marble stop to shed a tear ! 
One tender partner shared my happy state, 
And all that life imposes, but it’s weight. 
Three lovely girls in nuptial ties I bound, 
And children’s children smiled my board around, 
And often, pillow’d on their, grandsire’s breast, 
Their darling offspring sunk to sweetest rest. 
Disease and death were strangers to my door, 
Nor from my arms one blooming infant tore. 
All, all survived, my dying eyes to close, , 
And hymn my spirit to a blest repose.’ 


Yet even here we have to complain of the besetting sin of 
amplification. Will Mr. Bland allow us to draw him nearer 
to the original, by reading, instead of the second and following 


lines of his translation, thus ? 
Nought 
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Nought een in death have I that asks a tear. 

One tender partner, of an equal age, 

And children’s children cheer’d my pilgrimage ; 

Three manly sons in nuptial ties I blest, 

And often, pillow’d on their grandsire’s breast, 
Their darling offspring sank to sweetest rest, &c. 


This elegant poem strongly reminds us of a passage in the 
Hippias Major of Plato, p.291.,D. Atyw roivuy, der, xar mavTs, xs 
TavTays xarAAocroy Elvas GvOps WABTBYTI, UytcsvovTi, TiwLEvy UTE 
Tw “EAAnvwr, APIKO Eva EIS NPAs, TOUS dUTS YyovEns TeAsUTYCAVTAs 
nurws TEPITTEIARYT by UTO TwY AUTe Exyovmy xarAws xas weyaron= 
pemwWs TAPNVAL 

In any pieces of a descriptive nature, the Greeks were pecu- 
liarly successful. ‘They never overcharged the picture. What- 
ever is described is fully but concisely described, and its purpose 
or object plainly told ; and, wien this is done, the writer never 
seems to deem it necessary to say another word. He knew, 
for instance, in writing an inscription for a statue, that his duty 
was to explain the person whom it represented, and the cause 
of its erection, not to display his powers of writing; and with 
this object always in view, he could not fail to produce an in- 
scription appropriate to its purpose, and creditable to himself. 
We quote an instance or two. 


© On a Grove of Laurel. (From Anyte.) M. 


¢ Whoe’er thou art, recline beneath the shade 
By never-fading leaves of laurel made ; 
And here pore | thy thirst securely slake 
With the pure beverage of the crystal lake. 
So shall your languid limbs, by toil opprest, 
And Summer’s burning heat, find needful rest, 
And renovation from the baln¥* power 
That stirs and breathes within this verdant bower.’ 


© Garden Scenery. (From Paulus.) B. 
¢ This lovely spot old Ocean laves, 
And woody coverts fringe the waves ; 
Happy the art that could dispose 
Whate’er in sea or garden grows, 


And summon’d to the enchanted land 
The Naiads and the Nereids’ band.’ 


In the division called Dedicatory, we have not found much 
to approve. We do not perceive sufficient elegance in the 
originals of the Fisherman’s and the Sportsman’s Offering, to 
intitle them to translation ; and in the version of the Gardener’s 
Offering, which is remarkable for its simplicity in the original, 
we have very strong symptoms of the old faults. Instead of 
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asking Pan in a submissive way, as a working-gardener ought, 
to accept a few apples from his garden, and a little water from 
the rock-spring, this magnificent gentleman proceeds in a very 
grand style : 


¢ The fruit ambrosial in thy garden blush’d, 
And from thy rock the living water gush’d,’ &c. 


The ridicule of this consists in the translator forgetting that 
the Greek epigrams are all strictly in character, and that a true 
Grecian poet would never have dreamt of making a common 
gardener talk of © ambrosial fruits’ and <¢ niggard urns’ and 
‘ living waters.’ — The Poet's Offering is very pretty : 
‘ There hang, my lyre. This aged hand no more 

Shall wake the strings to rapture known before. 

Farewell, ye chords! ye verse-inspiring powers, 

Accept the solace of my former hours ! 

Be gone to youths, ye instruments of song ! 


For crutches only to the old belong.’ (B.) 


The Offering to the rural Deities, from Leonidas of Tarentum, 
is also very prettily translated : but we have noticed one or two 
trifling errors in it. Instead of © old Arcas,’ the trarslator should 
have written * old Biton :” the Greek being ‘Apxad efyxe Biraw, 
where, Apxas evidently means “an Arcadian.” ‘The offering 
to Bacchus is described, in the original, as xicoe xAcdva modvq 
wAavioc, i.e. a branch of wandering ivy. Instead, then, of the 
following lines, 


¢ Luxuriant on the green entangled vine, 
This blushing cluster to the god of wine,’ 


we advise Mr. Bland’s friend (M.) to be contented with 


And lays the creeping ivy an the shrine, 
A grateful offering to the god of wine. 


Biton’s gift to the nymphs is also misrepresented. Leonidas 
tells us that he offered to them oxsepads eurosxsrov avfos Pruspees 
DurjrAa Te mentausvav asatoevra podwyv. The varied flower of 
shady Autumn, and the blood-red leaves of blown roses. Mr. M.’s 
version, therefore, 


‘ Each fruit that swells in Autumn’s sunny bow’rs, 
Mix’d with the purple fragrance of it’s flow’rs,’ 


might be exchanged for 
Each varied bud from Autumn’s shady bow’rs, 


Mix’d with the full-blown rose’s purpled flow’rs. 


Of the last division, called Satirical and Humorous, we have 
comparatively little to say. We are very sorry that it was inserted, 
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and grieved that the translators took no greater trouble in 
selecting such epigrams as would have given a more favourable 
notion of the humour of perhaps the most witty nation that 
ever existed. Does one atom of wit redeem the unpardonable 
vulgarity of the following lines ? 


‘ Female Beauty. (From Antipater.) M. 
‘ With the eyes of a mole, and the arms of an ape, 
The breast of a chicken and legs of a table, 
A strong stomach has he who can look at thy shape. 
He may swallow a church who to kiss thee is able.’ 


er the dullness of the following couplets ? 


‘ Ona Miser. (From Lucillius.) M. 


¢ A rich man’s purse, a poor man’s soul is thine, 


Starving thy body that thy heirs may dine.? 
© On a Notorious Thief. (1’rom Ditto.) M. 


‘ Meniscus saw old Cleon’s purse of gold, 
That purse will Cleon never more behold.’ 


The translators are much delighted with the Grecian jokes 
on long noses, and have favoured us with translations of four of 
them. The first we transcribe, with a version of the same by 
Cowper; which, though not so comical, is much closer and 
neater : 

‘ From Lucillius. B. 


‘ Heavens, what a nose! Forbear to look 
Whene’er you drink, in fount or brook ; 
For, as the fair Narcissus died 
When hanging o’er a fountain’s side, 

You too, the limpid water quaffing, 
May die, my worthy Sir, with laughing.’ * 


Cowper’s version runs thus: 


‘© Beware, my friend | of crystal brook, 
Or fountain, lest that hideous hook 
Thy nose thou chanc’st to see ; 
Narcissus’ fate would then be thine, 
And self-detested thou would’st pine, 
As self enamour’d he.” 





* The first couplet of the original is as follows : 
© Puryxos Exwv rorstory Oduprinty pnt ers xenvny 
orOncy unt ty Opes weds Th Diavyss vdwee 
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Among the few valuable portions of this section, are some 
of Cumberland’s translations of the more ludicrous parts of 
the comic writers: but we earnestly advise the total omission 
of it in the next edition. 

We have devoted so much space and time to this collection, 
that our readers must be almost as well able as we are to judge 
of its merits and demerits; and it will therefore be unneces- 
sary for us to be diffuse on its general character. 

No one can take up the book for five minutes without per- 
ceiving that its authors are men of very elegant minds, and 
very classical taste; and, odd as it may seem, to these very 
causes we impute the principal faults of their production, 
They seem to imagine that every thing, which does not wear 
the fine polish of the poetry of the present day, must neces- 
sarily want its elegance; and their luxuriant imaginations 
have accordingly decked many of the plain homespun articles 
of Greek manufacture in such splendid dresses, that we could 
not easily recognize our old acquaintance. Perhaps, however, 
they judged that these decorations were necessary to please the 
taste of modern times ; and they were doubtless right in making 
their book as acceptable as they possibly could to the generality 
of readers. ‘That it will be acceptable, we cannot entertain 
the least doubt; and, in order to insure a permanence of the 
public favour, we strenuously recommend a careful revisal of 
the whole. Many trifling epigrams may be omitted; as for 
instance, 

‘ Pleasure and Pain. (From Lucian.) M. 
¢ In pleasure’s bowers whole lives unheeded fly, 
But to the wretch one night’s eternity.’ 
‘ Ona Virtuous Man. (From Callimachus.) M. 
¢ Here Saon, wrapp’d in holy slumber, lies ; 
Thou can’st not say, the just and virtuous dies.” 

Occasionally, too, we have remarked a careless expression, 
It is somewhat strange, for instance, to meet with such a line 
as this in a translation from the Greek : 


¢ Unportion’d beauty is—the Devil.” P.121. 
The construction of the following couplet, also, is very in- 
elegant : 
¢ And sure the boy himself we see, 
To smile and please and breathe in thee.’ P. 366. 


We are not much delighted with the notion of the Sun 
¢ peering; an expression which somewhere occurs, though we 
¢annot at present remember the epigram. 

The 
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The notes and illustrations are written in too desultory a 
manner. We are hurried from Greek to Latin; and, having 
gone through French and Italian, we perhaps end in a trans- 
lation of Ossian into verse. 

Though we have dwelt unusually long on this delightful 
volume, we feel confident that our readers will not be dis- 
pleased at the extensive view of this most fascinating subject to 
which we have invited them. We feel more apprehensive that 
the translators will accuse. us of dilating too much on those 
points in their productions which we consider as calling for cas- 
tigation: but we have already made the best apology for this 
unpleasant part of our duty. Nothing, we must repeat it, but 
the high respect which we entertain for their talents, would 
have induced us to enter so widely on the field of criticism—in 
the harsher sense of the word; and, independently of the 
great good sense and good taste which pervade their work, 
they have given us the best pledge of their readiness to profit 
by friendly admonition, in having adopted some hints which 
we threw out in our short notice of the first edition. We 
allude particularly to their having expelled from their transla- 
tions several names, to which we objected as exclusively modern. 
Let them, in a future edition, (and we trust that neither they 
nor their critics are too old to anticipate several,) exclude, with 
equal diligence, all purely modern thoughts and imagery : —let 
them consider the propriety of their favourite plan of inter- 
weaving lines and ideas from English writers with their wreath 
of Grecian poetry, which awaken associations neither relevant 
nor favourable to the subject that employs or ought to employ 
them; — and, above all, let them cure themselves of needless 
amplification. We will not cease to repeat this admonition to 
them, like the ** Delenda est Carthago” of the old Roman: since 
we are positive that they can improve on this head if they will. 
Their own book abundantly manifests it; and we have ventured 
to shew them that we do not consider the task of correction as 
either hopeless or difficult. 

We now bid Mr. Bland, and his learned and poetical asso- 
clates, a sincere but, we trust, not a long farewell; highl 
grateful for the treat which they have afforded us, and with 
which, like Philodemus with his Helen, we promise to be 
contented, 


—— ‘at least ’till they send usa better.” 
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Arr. III. Memoirs by a celebrated literary and political Cha- 
racter, from the Resignation of Sir Robert Walpole, in 1742, 
to the Establishment of Lord Chatham’s second Administration, in 
17573 containing Strictures on some of the most distinguished 
Men of that ‘Time. A new Edition. 8vo. pp. 179. 7s. 6d. 
Boards. Murray. 1814. 

Art. IV. An Lnquiry concerning the Author of the Letters of Junius 
with Reference to the “ Memoirs by a celebrated literary and po- 
litical Character.”? 8vo. pp.118. 5s. Boards. Murray. 1814. 


HE writer of these Memoirs was Mr. Glover, the author 

of Leonidas, whose name is better known to the world 
as a literary than a political character. He filled no public 
office ; and he sat only for a few years in parliament, (from 
1761 to 1768,) at a time when the records of the proceedings 
of that assembly excited less attention than they have com. 
manded in our own day. It requires some previous explanation, 
therefore, to satisfy the public that he was admitted to those 
intimacies, and accustomed to hold that language, on which 
the editor of the above-mentioned publications founds his 
claim to the possession of political consequence. 

Mr. Glover was born in 17123 and his connections lying 
chiefly among merchants, he was intrusted with the manage- 
ment of the appeal to parliament, which his brethren. in the 
City deemed it proper to make against Sir Robert Walpole’s 
course of policy in the year 1739. He thus declared, at an 
early age, his adoption of Whig-principles, and he remained a 
stedfast adherent to them during the whole of his career. His 
poem of Leonidas was a juvenile performance; which, on 
account of its patriotic sentiments, was highly valued by 
Prince Frederick, to whom Mr. G. continued warmly attached 
till the Prince’s death, in 1751. Ilis Memoirs are consequently 
marked with all the keenness that characterized the politicians 
of Leicester-House, and the conduct of George II. is treated 
with great freedom in a number of passages. Politics, how- 
ever, have seldom been a pleasant pursuit, and the differences 
of opinion inseparable from such connections made Mr. G, re- 
tire, about the year 1744, from intimacy with many of his 
Opposition-friends, and confine his attention to the prosecu- 
tion of his mercantile projects. It was not till ten years after- 
ward that he was induced, by the prospect of the formation of 
a liberal and efficient ministry under Mr. Pitt, to withdraw oc- 
casionally from the City, to resume acquaintance with his 
friends at the west end of the town, and to commit his po- 
litical sentiments to paper. At this period, he observes: 


‘I am now in the 46th year of my age; the ardour of youth is 


abated; the mind grown stronger by experience, familiar with ill- 
14 fortune 
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fortune both to myself and my country, guarded against the delusion 
of popularity, and above the pride resulting from the occasional 
countenance of unsought confidence of men in high station, of which 
I propose to make no further use, than to delineate with accuracy 
and truth the causes of this nation’s fall, which my ill-boding judg- 
ment foresees to be inevitable.” — 

‘[ write as I think; I deliver facts as they fall under my own obser- 
vation ; my reflections are dispassionate, thus far at least, that I have 
conceived no prejudice against any person named in these Memoirs, 
from any disobligation to myself: far otherwise; I had intimacies to 
a degree of friendship with most of them; but as those intimacies 
were contracted on the public account, when that cause was deserted 
by them, their society was abandoned by me. There was a time 
too, when I was forsaken by fortune, and endured all the calamit 
which can befall a man in trade; yet, in the day of ' distress I re. 
turned not to those powerful friends, who were really willing and able 
to assist me: industry was my resource; I opened anew scene, re- 
paired my losses, and maintained my independence; renewed and 
extended my acquaintance with the greatest, and by that situation 
obtained an insight into the springs of those actions and events which I 
now communicate to writing in the year 1757.’—* To paint folly in 
the various shades and colours of hope and fear, of exultation, dejec- 
tion, reseritment, and rage, in a vain, dissolute and refractory people, 
presuming still on an imaginary superiority, yet obstinately blind 
to its own defects and weakness, to describe subjects without subor- 
dination, laws uninforced, magistrates without authority, fleets and 
armics without discipline in the midst of an unsuccessful war, to set 
forth the supineness of an effeminate gentry, the corruption of a 
servile and dependent senate, the ignorance, incapacity, timidity, 
rashness, pride, and ambition, holding sway by turns at some periods, 
at others jarring and encountering to the utter confusion of Ad- 
ministration, under a doting, mean, spiritless, covetous, prejudiced, 
undiscerning Prince, whose decisions, like those of Chaos, serve but 
to embroil the fray ; to display a scene of this nature, and know it to 
be a representation of the land one inhabits, at the same time to ex- 
hibit truth pure and untinctured by passion, requires that unconcern 
which despair alone can produce in the human mind. It is enough 
to have lamented, and beyond the means of a private station to have 
opposed the impending calamity ; when the measure of popular vices 
and follies is full, and, co-operating with selfish and ambitious rulers, 
renders a nation contemptible, an honest individual who can assuage 
his aching heart with indifference, may stand justified not less to his 
own conscience, than to the unmeriting herd. 

‘ Composing such a narrative, and endeavouring to establish 
such a temper of mind, I cannot at intervals refrain from regret, that 
the capricious restrictions in the Duchess of Marlborough’s will, ap- 
pointing me to write the life of her illustrious husband, compelled me 
to reject the undertaking. There, conduct, valour, and success, 
abroad; prudence, perseverance, learning, and science, at home, 
would have shed some portion of their graces on their historian’s page, 


and enlivened his cheerful labours ; a mediocrity of talent would — 
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felt an unwonted elevation in the bare attempt of transmitting se 
splendid a period to succceeding ages.’ 


However patriotic might be Mr. Glover’s feelings, he was 
certainly not the mildest of men; and the concluding part of the 
preceding extract is a specimen of a severity which occurs very 
frequently in these pages. Some allowance is consequently to 
be made by his readers for the exaggerated medium through 
which a warm temper is naturally led to exhibit men and 
measures: but, after having made this deduction, they will 
find much curious matter in this little narrative; the writer 
laying it down as a rule to flatter nobody, and to exhibit public 
characters with unsparing impartiality, or, as a Frenchman 
would say, dans un style tranchant et impitoyable. He begins by 
animadverting very severely on the conduct of the great Oppo- 
sition-leader, Mr. Pulteney, who, on the overthrow of Sir 
Robert Walpole in 1742, had it, he’says, in his power to 
procure frequent and independent parliaments, to restrain the 
encroachments of the crown, and to throw a large share of 
influence into the hands of the people: but, instead of aimin 
at objects of national advantage, this gentleman had very little 
hesitation in gliding into that identical course of measures 
which his predecessor in court-favour had been obliged to re- 
linquish. Few characters in history have possessed so much 
popularity while in office as Mr. Pulteney in 1742, and few had 
ever become more insignificant than the Earl of Bath in 1744, 
— Of the same party, but in a much less conspicuous station, 
was the Duke of ‘Argyle, who had made his military debut 
under the Duke of Marlborough, and commenced his par- 
liamentary career by an opposition to that nobleman. We 
extract the charactérs given of him by Lord Chesterfield and 
Mr. Glover respectively. 


¢« The Duke of Argyle, though the weakest reasoner, was the 
most pleasing speaker I ever knew in my life. He charmed, he 
warmed, he forcibly ravished the audience; not by his matter cer- 
tainly, but by his manner of delivering it. A most genteel figure, 
a graceful noble air, an harmonjous voice, and elegant style, and a 
strength of emphasis, conspired to make him the most affecting, per- 
suasive, and applauded speaker I ever saw. I was captivated like 
others; but when I came home and coolly considered what he had 
said, stripped of all those, ornaments in which he had dressed it, I 
often found the matter flimsy, the arguments weak, and I was con- 
vinced of the power of those adventitious concurring circumstances, 
which ignorance of mankind only calls trifling ones.”’ 
‘ Chesterfield, Letter 205. Dec. 5. 1749.’ — 
‘ The Duke of Argyle was a man of considerable parts and 
wit, though by no means so great as appeared from an happy and 
most imposing manner of- speaking in public, where a certain dig- 
nity 
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nity and vivacity, joined to a most captivating air of openness and 
sincerity, generally gave his arguments a weight, which in them- 
selves they frequently wanted ; and many would go away charmed 
with his speeches, and yet be extremely at a loss afterwards to dis- 
cover that strength of reasoning which they imagined at the hearing 
to have influenced them so highly in his favour. ‘To style him in- 
consistent, is by much too gentle an appellation ; for, though from 
the time he first had a regiment, being under twenty years of age, 
through the whole course of his great employments, he was never 
known to sell a place, or even to make those advantages which were 
universally esteemed allowable and blameless ; yet he was in his own 
person a most shameless prostitute to power, and extremely avari- 
cious; he indeed would sell nothing but himself, which he con- 
tinually did with every circumstance of levity, weakness, and even 
treachery.’ 


These delineations, though in substance the same, differ 
sufficiently to shew the opposite temper of their authors :— 
but a much more conspicuous discrepancy takes place with re- 
gard to the character of Henry Pelham, who was brother to 
the Duke of Newcastle, and died in 1754. Lord Chester- 
field says that he had as much honour as we can reasonably 
expect in a minister, especially a minister in the management 
of the Treasury, “ where numberless sturdy and insatiable 
beggars of condition apply, who cannot all be gratified nor all 
with safety refused.” Mr. Glover sketches the character of 
this minister with a much keener pen : 


¢ In March, 1754, Mr. Henry Pelham died. He-was originally 
an officer in the army, and a professed gamester ; of a narrow mind, 
low parts, of an affable dissimulation and a plausible cunning ; false 
to Sir Robert Walpole, who raised him ; and ungrateful to the Earl 
of Bath, who protected him. By long experience and attendance, 
he became considerable as a Parliament-man; and evén when Mi- 
nister, divided his time to the last, between his office and the club of 
gamesters at White’s. I will add a few particulars of my own 
Knowledge ; which, from their minuteness, could not have come 
under public observation, at least, not like many of the above noto- 
rious facts. 

‘In the year 1741, when I appeared at the bar of the House of 
Commons in behalf of the Merchants against the Commissioners of 
the Admiralty, I called for a certain letter, which I knew was upon 
the table. Mr. Pelham rose, and in the most soothing and persua- 
sive manner intreated me not to demand that paper ; I persisted the 
more, seeing he was solicitous to conceal that piece of evidence, and 
being likewise perfectly well apprised of the contents. He rose 
again, and assured me, the paper contained nothing to my purpose. 
Mr. Rowland Frye, who stood by me, whispered mé upon’ this, 
“© The false fellow wants to deceive you.” I still persisted ; and 
Mr. Pelham rising a third time, was shameless enough to assure me, 
that as a friend to the petitioning merchants, he beggedithe paper 
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might not be read. This strange debate continued, till the Speaker 
ealled out from the gallery, that if the gentleman insisted on the 
paper's being read, it must ; and it was read accordingly, and ac- 
nowledged by several members to me, particularly by Mr. Lyttle- 
ton, that it was the most material evidence produced that dav.? — 

¢ In 1750, Sir John Barnard made that celebrated motion in the 
House for the reduction of interest from 4 to 34 per cent. for seven 

ears, and then to 3 percent. for ever, on all the public funds. Mr. 
Pelham indeed concurred, but trembled at the undertaking; and I 
must confess, that as Sir John trusted to mere argument, without 
the least degree of management, it was a boldattempt. I could ap- 
peal to Mr. Onslow, speaker of the House of Commons, as well as 
to Sir John, that I was the second instrument in facilitating the suc- 
cess of this enterprize. ‘There was but one more, a friend of mine, 
Mr. Broyden by name, who joined us in combating the whole 
monied interest in the kingdom ; Pelham was awed, ee rather dis- 
couraged than aided our operations: however, we had influence to 

idl on numbers to subscribe, and largely at first ; then, by means 
of those subscribers, who in course were become auxiliaries, the in- 
fluence grew more extended, and by the help of a little bullying too, 
the project was accomplished, and three hundred and seventy-five 
thousand pounds per annum was saved to the nation. 

‘ Sir John Barnard expected, which was more than I did, that 
Pelham would co-operate with him in the second part of his plan, 
which was to apply all these savings, and as much more of the sink- 
ing fund, as would discharge a million annually of the national debt; 
others expected that at least some of the heaviest taxes on the poorer 
sort would be abolished on this happy incident. Pelham might have 
flattered these expectations in all; I am sure he deceived Sir John 
Barnard, and amused him with the hope of accomplishing his plan 
at a proper time, which Pelham was determined should never come : 
in the mean while Sir John was content with the court and observance 
paid him, of which the whole Pelham family were ever most profuse, 
even toservility. I must take notice, that at the time Sir John Barnard 
made this attempt, 3 per cent. annuities were considerably above 
par, to the best of | remembrance about 4 per cent., or between 
3 and4. What I call bullying was nothing more than writing and 
talking, that those who refused to subscribe to the reduction would 
be paid off, and consequently fare the worse by 3 or 4 per cent. 
above par ; though if the majority had refused, we should have been 

uzzled to have found money for the putting our threat into execu- 
tion ; and the Legislature’s beginning the attempt, without the least 
provision of money in hand, I call mismanagement, and an impru- 
dent degree of confidence in Sir John Barnard.’ 


The individual to whom the author was most favourable is the 
father of the late Marquis Townshend, who, in those days, 
was plain George Townshend and brother to the well known 
orator, Charles Townshend. A considerable degree of pri- 
vate friendship subsisted between Mr. G. Townshend and Mr. 


Glover; who, in his warm language, declares him to be “ in 
person, 
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person, demeanor, and sentiments, the most manly of all hu- 
man beings.” Mr.G. T. was then one of the members for 
Norfolk, and did not succeed to his father’s title till 1764. — 
Another personal friend of Glover, but of a very different 
character, was Bubb Dodington; who, although by this time 
past the age of sixty, was as desirous as ever to keep in favour 
at court. Mr. G. thus writes of him in the year 1755. 


¢ The Grenvilles his relations, whom I had long known full of fa- 
mily disgusts against him, now repaired to his house after an interval 
of many years: and had his nature been capable of consistency, and 
common prudence directed his only pursuit, a profitable place, he 
might with their support and foundation, his own social accomplish- 
ments, wit, plausibility, literature, and long experience in the forms 
of public business, have stood an eminent character in times like these, 
so destitute of great men. All these qualifications, with the addi- 
tion of elegance, magnificence, and wealth, wanting judgment and 
discretion, could not protect his old age from ridicule and neglect. 
So necessary is firmness and uniformity of conduct, to procure even 
from the imperfect part of mankind, the confidence requisite to main- 
tain the unworthy pre-eminence among them. 

¢ Among the last of his friends who did not desert him, I count 
myself. Public connexions first made our acquaintance ; I was well 
apprised of his temper and character, therefore was never deceived 
by him: won by his private good qualities, friendship beyond pro. 
fessions, industry and alacrity to serve and oblige, I always kept up 
my intimacy, and had really more weight with him than any man 
had, though less than the least of his own interested projects. I 
was continually with him all that summer (1755). Fox was there 
frequently, and seemed anxious for Dodington’s opinion and advice. 
I soon perceived the latter trimming between Pitt and “Fox, though 
assuring me that he would unite with no cabal, but stand on his own 
bottom, and publicly declare his sentiments unbiassed. This I en- 
couraged, wishing sincerely well to a man whose company gave me 
pleasure. 

‘ When the Hessian treaty was made known, (that apparent job, ) 
and the spirited behaviour of Legge, it at once struck out a plan of 
opposition. Dodington was among the foremost ; Pitt depended 
much upon him, and was even deluded by Fox, not indeed from any 
promise, but indications that he would take part with them on the 
Hessian treaty.? — ‘The opening of the session was now at hand ; 
Charles Townshend, from the mere pleasure of fishing in troubled 
waters, enlists under Pitt ; the country gentlemen, and the public, 
add their weight : in the midst of all, Fox quits his place as Secre- 
tary of War, and on the 14th of November accepts the Secretaryship 
of State. As Pitt had for some time past rejected any compromise 
with the Court on the conditions they proposed, and consequently a 
resignation of employments, or displacing him and his friends, was exe 
pected, Fox holds up these alluring objects to Dodington ; he melts 
at once, passes a few harmless censures onthe Hessian treaty when it 
was debated in the House, makes his court, in the same breath, to 
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Hanover, shortly after steps into the T'reasurership of the Navy, 
just vacated by his relation and new confederate George Grenville, ‘is 
marked for perdition by that party, and becomes despised by every 
other beyond all redemption of character or weight with the lowest 
faction. I gave him a cold congratulation, having warned him be- 
fore, that he could go into no office at that juncture without being 
the most unhappy of men. 

‘ During the whole sessions Mr. Pitt found occasion in every debate 
to confound the ministerial orators; his vehement invectives were 
awful to Murray, terrible to Hume Campbell; and no malefactor 
under the stripes of an executioner was ever more forlorn and help- 
less than Fox appeared under the lash of Pitt’s eloquence, shrewd and 
able in Parliament as he confessedly is: Dodington sheltered himself 
in silence.’ 

One of the most distinguished characters in these Memoirs is 
Mr. Pitt, with whom Glover was acquainted in the early part of 
life, and whom he continued to admire throughout, although 
his unpltant temper appears to have prevented him from keep- 
ing up much intimacy with that statesman. It was in 1756 
that the unfavourable aspect of public affairs called for a more 
efficient ministry than that which had stood its ground by com- 
pliance with the court, and necessitated the resignation of the 
Duke of Newcastle. 


‘ The eyes of an afflicted, despairing nation were now lifted up to 
a private gentleman of a slender fortune, wanting the parade of birth 
or title, of no family alliance, but by his marriage with Lord Tem- 
ple’s sister, and even confined to a narrow circle of friends and ac- 
quaintance. Under these circumstances Pitt was considered as the 
only saviour of England. ‘True was it, that in the lucrative office 
of paymaster to the army his conduct had been clear and disin- 
terested. All past offences were buried in oblivion. The love of 
power, and an ardent thirst for fame, were noble passions, honour- 
able to him, and beneficial to his country, when their views were set 
in comparison with those which accompany the base attachment to 
money, the visible bane of our times. His good sense and spirit 
must surely discover, that neither power, nor fame, can be perma- 
nent without the foundation of virtue. His friends and relations 
shared in the public prepossession, the public overlooking their im- 
perfections, and zealously a their good qualities. Riot 
and intemperance, or the dissipation of time in idle pleasures, com- 
posed no part of their characters. Under Pitt they must be capable 
and useful in public employment. 

« Such were the reasonings and conclusions among men of all con- 
ditions ; and at this crisis I was surprised one Saturday morning, 
about the end of October, witha visit from Mr. George Townshend. 
He told me, he was that instant come off his journey from Norfolk ; 
invited to London by a letter from Pitt, he addressed himself to me 
for advice at this important conjuncture. I required some further 
information than either of us then had, of the principles and _ “ 
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which the new Administration was to be established. We set out 
from my house in the city to dine with our common friend Sir Richard 
Lyttleton*, a good natured, generous, and benevolent man, by far 
the best of his erally. We there fortunately met with the principal 
persons of Pitt’s small party, Lord Temple, George Grenville, 
Elliot, and some others of less note. Pitt hiniself was confined to 
his bed with the gout. It was now twelve years at least, since my own 
reserved behaviour and unpliant principles had kept me remote from 
this my once intimate and most favoured society. They received me 
with embraces, time seemed to have made no alteration in them to- 
wards me.— 

‘ After dinner I had much private discourse with George Gren- 
ville, while Townshend conversed with the rest. Mr. Grenville most 
frankly revealed their whole plan, consisting of inquiries into past 
misconduct, the establishment of a militia, the excluding from power 
unpopular and undeserving men, and sending back the foreign forces, 
whose presence was now grown irksome to a kingdom recovered from 
its fright. — 

‘ I took my leave, with Townshend, to lodge that night at his 
house. We compared the informations we had severally received, and 
studied the list which was to compose the new Administration. I ob- 
served that Dodington was annihilated to make room for George 
Grenville, and that the very honourable office of Treasurer of the 
Household was allotted to Mr. Townshend. Wewere both much 
chagrined at the thought of continuing Holdernesse Secretary of 
State ; we had no other objection to the distribution of offices upon 
the paper before us: Townshend would not acquiesce, but wrote 
that night to Lord Temple, assuring him, that all his services should 
be devoted to support the proposed plan of public measures ; but 
that, if Holdernesse was to remain Secretary of State, he must ex- 
cuse himself coming into any employment. While he was busied in 
writing, I set down my sentiments in the following manner, which I 
here transcribe, in the original phrase, uncorrected and unpolished. 

¢ 1. Mr. Pitt should insist on a militia, and the dismission of the 
foreign troops, — on the strictest inquiry into past misconduct, — 
and make a reserve, absolutely not to involve the nation with the 
continent, in case he should at any time disapprove of such a measure. 

¢ 2. He should insist on displacing all the efficient officers of the last 
Administration, and all others of every kind who are obnoxious to 
the public. , ; 

‘3. He must not give up one of these points to the King. In the 
present calamitous crisis, it is indispensably necessary, not only that 
the King should not be master; but that he should know and feel, 
he is not and ought not to be so. 

‘ 4. This conduct of Mr. Pitt will be universally applauded with- 
out doors; if the King will not acquiesce, Mr. Pitt will have done 
his duty, and will be justifiably disengaged. 





‘ * He died Oct. 1.1770» He was brother tothe first Lord Lyt- 


tleton, and uncle to the present Lord Lyttleton. — Edit.’ 
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‘ 5. Calamitous events have set Mr. Pitt in his present high point 
of light. Fresh calamities will soon succeed, and raise him yet 
higher, and compel the King to these terms at last. 

‘6. If it be alleged, that Mr. Pitt should pay some deference 
to the Houses of Parliament, the creatures of the late Administra- 
tion, it is answered, No. He should think of no other support, as 
Minister, in so dangerous a time, but the rectitude of his measures 
and intentions ; if Parliament will not support these, that Parliament 
may become a victim of public despair, and he have this satisfaction, 
at least, of being the single man spared by an enraged and ruined 
nation. : 

¢ Mr. Townshend entreated that he might communicate these pro- 
positions to Mr. Pitt, without concealing the author. Their first 
interview was on the Monday following. Townshend frankly de- 
clared, that his sentiments upon the present conjuncture were con- 
tained in a short paper composed by an old acquaintance of Mr. 
Pitt’s ; and on his inquiring who it was, mentioned my name. He 
was in bed, and so helpless with pain, that Townshend read the paper 
to him: he gave his assent, excepting to no part, assuring him that 
that paper contained his sentiments likewise. One circumstance, 
minute indeed, but serving to illustrate his character, must not be 
omitted. Mr. Townshend told me, that when he came to the fifth 
article, which ascribes Pitt’s exaltation merely to calamitous events, 
without any compliment to his abilities or merit, he shrunk back ;— 
Townshend perceiving his pride was hurt, interposed a manly com- 
ment, that whatever esteem the author might have for him personally, 
this was not an occasion to make compliments, but to state facts 
and argument ; Pitt soon recollecting himself, answered, I under- 
stand my friend perfectly, I agree with him entirely. 

‘ From these conversations on the Saturday, first with a set of 
men enlivened by the prospect of power and emoluments,— after- 
wards with Townshend, more animated still with his own zeal and 
rapid ideas,— I passed, on the Sunday following, to a forlorn inter- 
view with one sinking under the dismal certainty of losing his place, 
without a remnant off public character, or the least consciousness of 
public virtue to assuage his wounded spirit; this was with Mr. 
Dodington at Hammersmith. I candidly imparted to him the great 
business in agitation, and gave him warning of his own fate. No- 
thing, indeed, had passed which any party might be ashamed of ; nor 
did I ever find him capable of abusing the confidence of a friend.’ 


The remainder of the Memoirs is occupied chiefly with the 
details of Mr. Pitt’s first administration, which lasted only a 
few months, towards the close of 1756, and was replete with 
dificulty, from his wanting the confidence of the Court. 
After he had been a short time in office, and found that he was 
little else than a nominal minister, Mr. Pitt resigned, and 
recovered at once all that he had seemed to lose of his favour 
with the people. The Court, who had reckoned that his at- 
tempt to defend the obnoxious and unfortunate Byng had 
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shaken his reputation, was surprized and perplexed at the re- 
flux of his popularity; and it soon became their object to get 
him back into office, and to give him a substantial share of 
power: on condition, however, of his allowing the Duke of 
Newcastle to retain his place. The great question withr Pitt’s 
friends now was whether he should remain in opposition, or 
give his country the benefit of his talents in office, by com- 
plying with the unpalatable offer of a coalition. The majority 
of the public, and of his personal friends, urged the adoption 
of the latter alternative: but Glover ventured to recommend a 
different course, and to dissuade his favourite statesman from 
compromise in any shape; arguing that the Duke of New- 
castle would have too much power, having both the King’s ear 
and the command of a parliamentary majority; and that national 
disappointments were fast occurring, and would probably soon 
oblige the King to mould his ministry out of materials eligible 
for their inherent value, and not for their subserviency to the 
hand that fashioned them. Mr. Pitt was, from temper, abund- 
antly disposed to steer the course which Glover thus boldly 
advised: but his constitutional ardour was now calmed by 
the lapse of time ; (he was in his fiftieth year ;) and he had 
reason to hope that, by leaving to Newcastle and his friends 
the patronage of lucrative appointments, he should be allowed 
to guide those measures which were most important to the 
public welfare, and to the successful prosecution of the war. 
Yet he was so far from wishing to hasten his entrance 
into office, that several attempts at a negotiation on the part 
of the Duke of Newcastle appear to have been abortive; until, 
in the middle of the year, the interference of Lord Hardwicke 
smoothed the existing difficulties, and led to the formation of 
a ministry which comprized both parties. 

We come now to the second object of our article, the Inquiry 
whether Mr. Glover has a title to be a candidate for the honour 
of having written the letters of Junius; and here we must 
confess that our task is much less pleasant than that of ex- 
amining the Memoirs. ‘The writer of this Inquiry, who is, at 
the same time, the editor of the Memoirs, is evidently very 
anxious to persuade his readers of the affirmative of the ques. 
tion; and we have no hesitation in agreeing with him that the 
claim of Glover ought not to be so peremptorily dismissed as 
some of the ridiculous pretensions lately set up: but it cannot 
escape an attentive observer, that this ardent advocate fails in 
some points of the greatest importance to his argument. 
Though possessed apparently of access to Mr. Glover’s private 
papers, he has no direct proof to bring forwards; and his 
veasoning is founded altogether on a comparison of the printed 
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Memoirs with the letters of Junius, a comparison which is 
pursued throughout a variety of minute and indecisive particu- 
lars. In some places, (such as pp. 66, 67.) stress is laid on 
circumstances almost undeserving of mention; and the last 
part of the ‘ Inquiry’ is nothing else than a reprint of passages 
in the Memoirs, in a way that is little calculated to carry con- 
viction to the mind of the reader. We should have no objection 
to the plan of dwelling almost entirely on a comparison of 
the printed works, and of excluding private anecdotes and 
allegations from such a question as this: but the arguments 
should have been cast in a general form, instead of being over- 
stretched and frittered away in detail. ‘The leading points in 
favour of the pretensions of Glover are his time of life, and the 
character of his political feelings ; both matters of considerable 
weight, but not calculated, we apprehend, to counterbalance the 
general impression that the letters of Junius were the offspring 
of a superior pen to that which produced the Memoirs now 
before us. 

Mr. Glover retired from public business in 17753; support 
ing, as his last political act, a claim of the West-India 
planters and merchants at the bar of the House of Commons. 
His death, however, did not take place till 1785, and he left 
a considerable fortune. 


‘ In his person and habits he was a finished gentleman of the old 
school, slow and precise in his manner, grave and serious in his de- 
portment, and always in the highest degree decorous ; but his natural 
temper was, though benevolent, at once irritable and violent. He 
was very strict in his moral conduct, and although he went to the 


Established Church, was brought up a Dissenter. Before the year 


1776 he wore a bag, his wig very accurately dressed, and a small 
cocked hat under his arm, and in this costume, in fine weather, he 
constantly walked from his house, in James Street, Westminster, 
into the City. Afterwards he gradually changed his dress to con- 
form, in some degree, to the Seikion of the day.’ 


Another objection, too slightly noticed in the ¢ Inquiry,’ 
is the contradiction between Glover’s Memoirs and the letters 
of Junius with regard to the character of George Townshend ; 
who in the former is highly praised, while in the latter he is 
attacked with much poignancy. At the same time, it is fit to 
observe, on the other side of the question, that the private 
letters of Junius to Woodfall, as well as his public addresses 
under other signatures than the select one of Junius, are cal- 
culated to abate considerably the admiration attached to that 
far-famed name; and to shew that, when not writing with 
great care.and labour, he came nearer to a level with ordinary 
authors than those who have seen only the most finished part 
of his compositions would readily imagine. 
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( 377 ) 
Art. V. schyli Tragedie que supersunt; Deperditarum Fabu- 


larum Fragmenta et Scholia Greca, ex Editione Thome Stanleii, 
cum Versione Latind ab ipso emendatd, et Commentario longé quam 
antea fuit auctiori, ex Manuscriptis ejus nunc demum Edito. Acce- 
dunt Varia Lectiones et Note VV. DD. Critica ac Philologice ; 
guibus suas passim intertexuit Samuel Butler, 8.T.P. Regia Scholae 
Salopiensis Archididascalus, Coll. Div. Ioann. apud Cantabr. nuper 
Socius. 8vo. Tom. V. & VI. Cantabrigiz. Londini, Evans. 


WF: have pleasure in resuming our examination of Dr. 
' Butler’s edition of Aéschylus*; a work which, on full 
acquaintance with it, we may venture to rank among the 
most useful and complete variorum classics on the list. — 
We shall enter without preface, after our two former 
articles, into a detail of such passages in the critical and phi- 
lological commentaries, as appear to us most worthy of at- 
tention from the classical scholar ; and we shail intersperse our 
quotations and references with such remarks as occurred to us 
in our perusal of the fifth and sixth volumes of this elaborate 
performance. 
In the critical notes on the Choéphorz, with which play the 
fifth volume commences, the first passage that particularly 
attracted our attention is a metrical note on the 24th line; 
where a various reading is defended by a nicety in metre, -irst 
~we believegdetected by Dr. Butler. We mean that on which 
we touched fin our last article on this subject} relating to the 
use of pure iambics after particular feet in’ the choruses of 
feschylus. The whole subject, we find, would lead us beyond 
our limits, on an occasion on which such numbers of classical 
points are examined and illustrated: but our references will 
enable the scholar to gain all the requisite information. The 
note at v. 81. is also metrical ; and it presents the same union 
of arrangement of metre and explanation of meaning with 
which we were so well pleased in the play of the Septem 
Contra Thebas, as to make a long extract from the passage. 
This will now be unnecessary; and we proceed, rapidly, 
(Torgos GyAos dup exsg%,) to our long catalogue of successful 
criticisms. 
At v. 203. the scholar will find some explanatory remarks, 
in opposition to Schiitz, that are worth noticing ; and at v. 291. 
a good conjectural emendation of a passage. V. 359. gives 
occasion to some grammatical information on the changes in 
orthography ; and at v. 447. the want of due attention to the 
cxsura in Atschylus is properly discussed. At 460. we have 
an illustration from Shakspeare sufficiently just; and the 
Mélange from Henry Stephens, Pauw, Abreschius, Heath, 
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&e. &c., at 530. exhibits a good specimen of that conden. 
sation of matter, in which the present editor frequently excels, 
The explanatory note at 626. should perhaps be next spe- 
cified ; and the interpretation and metrical knowlege at v. 650. 
would certainly lead us into a long extract, if we were not 
deterred by the reason above mentioned at v. 81. 

V. 684. Here we have alittle facetiousness ; which we have 
suspected to have been suppressed on several occasions. It 
seems indeed principally apt to overflow when the editor has 
to address his predecessor Pauw; (Bone Pauwi! &c. &c.) 
who, according to the judgment of the Doctor, on some oc- 
casions, lays such violent hands on his favourite author, that 
he appears disposed to exclaim “ Paws off !” with much energy. 
We beg pardon for such an irreverent mode of treating any 
learned dispute: but, when ‘ the engineer is hoist with his 
own petar,” as poor Pauw assuredly is now and then in these 
volumes, we have not gravity enough to command all our 
muscles.- V. 724. Some critical strictures on a characteristic 
expression of Alschylus; and we must not pass over this 
opportunity of giving our meed of praise (qualecunque sit) to 
the editor’s frequent discrimination of the peculiar qualities of 
his author. ‘This operation belongs to the higher exertions of 
criticism.— 747. Some judicious censure of Pauw concludes 
our string of references to the critical notes on the Choéphore ; 
and we advance now to the philological commentary on the 
same play, . 

We begin with v. 230. Some previous critics had here 
discovered a passage subsequently ridiculed’ by Euripides in 
v. 537- et seqqg. of the Electra; and Dr. Butler adds to their 
observations as follows : : 


© Nec solus est aut singularis hic locus, in quo emulos suos salse vel- 
licant poeta. Idem ab Aristophane factum millies, ab Horatio sapius 
uam nonnullis visum. Sic Ennium derisit Lucilius, Virgilium Bavius 
et Mavius, Apollonium tetigit Callimachus, Terentium Laberius, Pin- 
daro oblaterabant ignobiles quidam, alii aliis, quos recensere longum 
essete Nimirum ita comparata sunt humana pectora, ut in nobismet 
cact sumus, in alsis Lynceo oculatiores.’ 


At v. 313. the note is explanatory, and emendatory also of 
Stanley’s and Pauw’s interpretations; 339. the progress of the 
word xeAabdos is briefly traced through several senses; 449. we 
have some neat explanation; 465. is critical, on the word 
wapaperos; 666. shews some acuteness, in settling the persons 
on the stage; and 831. contains, in our judgment, a correct 
defence of an interpretation by Stanley against the explanations 
of Pauw and Schiitz. Dr. Butler never loses an opportunity 
of vindicating the scholarship, or of rendering any justice in 
his power to the reputation, of Stanley; a reputation indeed 
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which must be largely extended by his own additional com- 
mentaries, and by the highly finished and honourable monu- 
ment to his memory which is raised in this edition of Ats- 
chylus. At 926. we have an ingenious note; and we here 
close our references to the Choéphorz, numerous as are those 
which remain in both divisions of annotation. 

From the critical notes on the Eumenides, we should select, 
in proof of those merits which we have attributed to the pre- 
sent editor, the following instances. V.114. ‘The criticisms 
here passed on Valckender and Dawes are not only just, in our 
opinion, but are expressed with that deference for established 
fame of which the Doctor always presents so right an ex- 
ample. V.157. ‘The transposition of verses in the Greek 
tragedies affords a frequent subject for the ingenuity of critics ; 
and the liberties which have been taken in this way by some 
conjectural Drawcansirs are ludicrous indeed. We need not say 
that Dr. Butler’s annotations are entirely free from such a 
presumptuous spirit: but, as in the instance before us, he 
sometimes betrays ‘ the power of art without the show.” 
Some remarks occur on the punctuation of the passage, which 
are also worth attention. — At line 192. Stanley is properly 
vindicated from a supposition of Heath, injurious to Stanley’s 
classical knowlege. ‘The note at verse 292. we are disposed 
to quote; and for a reason which may appear inexplicable to 
some of our readers: —but we really have discovered so little in 
these volumes with which we can reasonably find fault, that we 
must not lose any proper opportunity of pointing out even an 
omission or a slighter defect : 

‘Vv. 292. AIBYZTIKOIL. AsBusixns Casaub. Pears. Pauw. Wakef. 
Schutz. quod ee AiBustoss Schol. Lycoph.v. 519. ubi hec le- 
guntur, quod nec latuit Abreschium. Xnogs item pro woe habet Scholl. 
Lycophronis.’ 

The Doctor ought to have added that his Schol. Lycophron. 
quotes the passage corruptly thus: 

©Eir auQh xtuse yevtOrle omdpe 
Tpitwyos tv romoss AsBuc'lxo:c.” 

V. 297. This is an example of the editor’s judgment in 
choosing the most acute of two acute methods (if we may 
so express ourselves) of defending an established reading. 
V.358. Another instance of proper unwillingness to make 
alterations in the text*. V.383. A criticism on the word 
évdaras, in which the Doctor seems justified by his quotation, 





* Scholars must be desirous (we should think) of possessing the 
corrected text of /Eschylus, which the ill-judged resolution i the 
University will have compelled-Dr. Butler to publish, distinctly from 
these volumes, but uniformly with them, and as a species of supple- 
ment. 
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as far as that can go to prove his negative; his words also 
bearing somewhat of the appearance of a du//. That the fol- 
lowing sentence is at least ¢auriformis, we think our readers 


must allow : 

© Valde perplexum est illud aidaress que vox nunquam active signt- 
ficat, quantum video, apud Tragicos. Unicus est locus, Prometh. Vinct. 
v.765. qui activam hujus verbi significationem ullo modo prestare 
videatur, sed ibi procul dubio passive acctpiendum est.’ 

V. 399. This note contains a very full interpretation, and a 
very suflicient metrical arrangement, of the last three strophes 
of the chorus, Marep a pw’ érixtes x. t. A. V. 413. We are 
again glad to witness a scholar reluctant to make innovations in 
the text. At 427. we have a concise but useful critical note 
on the word émippoi%ers. 484. Some severity on an emen- 
dation by Heath; which provokes a * Dit boni! from the 
Doctor. 528. A new arrangement and explanation of an 
obscure antistrophe. 552. Metrical again, and successful in 
emendation. 568. Another correction of a chorus; and we 
are disposed to agree with the Doctor in his final exclamations: 
© Quid his numerosius? quid sententiis gravius? quid imagini~ 
bus splendidius ? quid verbis ornatius ?? We imagine, however, 
that our readers will be inclined to consider the general 
remark, which we before made on these directions to admi- 
ration, as in a degree applicable to the present passage. — 570. 
This is so curious a note, and so illustrative of some causes of 
mistake in transcribing the antient MSS., that we particularly 
recommend it to youthful scholars: but the Doctor’s principal 
merit here seems to be that of judicious compilation. — 637. 
We shall present the'larger portion of this note to our readers : 


© Tlegh “cxrynoey, vestem cxnyety egus, (tabernaculo, corpori,) circum. 
dedit, Wakef. at quis scriptor profanus sic unguam locutus est, vel 
etiam loqui potuit ? Sacrt quidem scriptores sepius hac utantur meta- 
phora, eosque citat Wakef. at fugisse eum videtur, pre festinatione 
roculdubio, in illa respici ad tabernaculum Mosis, quod, sicut corpus 
humanum, fragile erat et caducum, cut successit Templum longe subli- 
mius ac firmius, et Christiane religionis lux aterna, ut corpori nostro, 
post mortem supervenit immortalitas.’ 


687. The authority of Professor Porson, ona particular point 
of Greek orthoépy, is here judiciously opposed ; if we may pre- 
sume to interfere tantis litibus. In 747. we find a sound cor- 
rection of Wakefield; and at 760. Dr. B. again modestly but 
firmly dissents from Porson. At v. 790. one of Wakefield’s 
positions is controverted: but due justice is done to his 
acuteness ; 2s is indeed the case throughout these volumes: — 
a rare justice, we must observe, and scarcely to be found 
among the Porsonians of the day.—We must extract the note 


at v. 898. : 


* EYZ@ENEIN. 
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©‘ EYS@ENEIN. ‘Abevety Rob. Ev cOcvtiv Turn. EvSeveity Scal. quod 
et Stanl. in curis secundis. Verissime, ni fallor. Sic Pauw. Heath. 
Wakef. qui hanc emendationem pro sua wenditat. Evite item Schutz. 


Pors. Herm.’ 


Notwithstanding these great authorities, and the Doctor’s 
own ¢ Verissimé, we cannot help adhering to the old Aldine 
reading of ’Evodeviiy. ‘This word has an allusion to the name 
of the Eumenides, which (as it seems to us sufliciently obvious, ) 
we wonder that the learned Doctor has overlooked. Onsucha 
point, however, we may perhaps best conclude with the 
worthy Zévos dayjrns in the GEdipus Coloneus : 

Tas wav? opwras EYMENIAAYS oyivdad’ oy 
"Esoros Asws viv AAG Oo UAAKKE XGA. 

V.905. ts duy pw avwyas. We deem it necessary to trans, 
cribe the whole of this note, as relating to a curious point of 
Greek criticism, and as difficult to be curtailed with any per- 
spicuity : 

¢ TIOYN M ANOTAS. Ti p av cawyas Pors. 2. Sed sepe occurrit 
hiatus iste. Sept. Theb. v. 216. Tisvé vavens Suppl. v. 312. Ti ap 
treveey. Ibid. v. 319. Ti Sy 6 dios. Soph. Philoct. v.100. Ti sy os AVY OS 
Ibid. v. 753+ et v.917. Ti tixace Ad Eurip. Pheniss. v. 892. pre 
ce ut editur in Ald. probante Musgrav. Porsonus habet civ # aitque 
hiatum post vi tragicos non admittere, eaque que adversantur exempla 
mendosa esse. Quatuor jam ex fEschylo dedimus exempla, ires e So- 
phocle, ex Euripide unum, et multo plura proferrt possunt. Contra 
Porsonum facit Markland. ad Eurip. Suppl. v.10Q..qui etsi tales 
hiatus in altis verbis nunquam occurrere doceat, plane alius esse rationis 
monet ti sv, vi isl, vb cixas et similia, que raprim efferuntur ab iratis, 
mirantibus, festinantibus, dolentibus, &c. qui regulas loquendi non 
curant. Jn eadem cum Markl. et Musgrav. sententia est Brunck. ad 
Soph. Philoctet.v.732. Locum etiam apud Aristoph. Equit. v. 150. 
Ti isi, a Valcken. frustra emendatum esse censet Musgrav. ubi supra. 
Nunguam a Porsono discedo nisi pudenter et re satis perpensa, sed non 
adeo addictus sum in cujusvis magistri verba yurare ut quid liberum et 
ingenuum deceat obliviscar. Ut igitur dicam quid ipse sentiam, non sane 
mihi videntur loca illa Sept. Theb. v. 216. et Suppl. v. 312. ullam 
emendationem aut interpositionem literule S admittere; quod si verum 
sit, religua etiam loca, etsi vel emendationem vel interposttionem facilius 
recipiant, tamen tuto intacta relinguantur. Quin apud Platonem alios- 
que solute orationis scriptores, semper fere legitur i a, non vi &y, nec 
credibile est poetas particulam 3: qua nunqaam otiosa esse potest, non 
alia de causa quam ut vitaretur hiatus, ex lingue indole inserere 
potussse. Addo aliud: in si shras ingrata quibusdam videri possit 
vocalis » et dipthongi s concursus, in vi isi preter homeotaleuton erunt 
guibus displicere possit tenue quiddam et jejunum in concursu vocalium 
sete, sed in vi &y est aliquid plenius et rotundius, adeoque non ingratum 
auribus, ut oniy et similia Attici de industria frequentarint.’ 


V.935. We have here a French critic corrected with respect 
to his awnlanguage. ‘These things are pleasant enough to the 
general 
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general scholar: but we must observe, once for all, that, if 
we were to attempt to decide all these points, we should write 
dissertations on every subject; and that, if we could possibly 
be held guiltless of presumption, the charge of prolixity must 
fall with insufferable weight on us. We would also intimate 
that we do not by any means quote or refer to the editor’s 
opinions, when opposed to those of other critics, as in all cases 
successfully so opposed : but we wish our classical readers to 
understand that we are here endeavouring to enable them to 
exercise their own judgment on the various passages to which 
we direct their attention ; and at the same time to give them 
(according to cur own judgment) an example, in many of these 
passages, of ingenuity combined with manly modesty, in a 
degree which is truly honourable to the learned editor. 
V.937- touches on the licence to be granted in particular 
cases to proper names: v. 962. remarks on the word advdporuyng, 
and is happily opposed to Wakefield ; and in v.gg1. a point 
is discussed with the same critic, with equal skill and good 
humour. | 





Note Philologice in Eumenides. 


In turning to this last portion of our present labours, we 
must be more brief in our notice of a very interesting part of 
the work than we could have desired. 

V.377- We are pleased with the vehemence and earnest- 
ness with which the editor here extols his author. Nothing 
but this genuine spirit of admiration could have carried him 
through his laborious undertaking; and when, speaking of 
the description of guilty fear in this sublime passage, he ex- 
claims, * Nihil unquam sublimius excogitatum ; nec equi Junonis, 
nec ipse Neptunus apud Homerum gradiens, nec quicquam extra 
Sacram paginam cum hoc nostri loco conferendum est, we 
would not, on any account, check his enthusiasm by a coldness 
of criticism which perhaps would be as unjust as ungracious, 
on the present occasion. 

V. 390. This and the following note, as equally short and 
judicious, we select for quotation : 


© ANHAIOQ, AAMITIA: WMiror hunc locum exercuisse viros doctos. 
"Aynaios Agra est Fax Furiarum, faces ille quibus proprie armantury 
que, quam pulchre dicantur avndw, nihil attinet dicere. S. BUTLER. 

* 3gl. AEPKOMENOIZI KAI AYZOMMATOIS OMQS. Cave re- 
feras hac ad v. 323. caaduoics xab dedogxdcr, non enim hic de mortuis et 
wiventibus, sed de clare videntibus et cecis agitur. Metaphora est a via 
salebrosa aique ardua, ex qua non modo cacus, sed ne oculatus quidem 
se expediat. Optime vertit Interpres Gallicus, OX marche avec peine 
celui qui a usage de ses yeux, et celui qui l’a perdu. S. BuTLEr.’ 

12 V. 406. 
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V. 406. We have here a passage well illustrated by several 
parallelisms ; and at 432. is a correct explanation of the phrase 
épxov didoves. 473. After the imperfect interpretations of se- 
veral other commentators, we are satisfied with what is sub- 
joined ; and at 476. we have the same species of explanation. 
529. A note partly by the learned Miiller ; not excellent for ~ 
the elegance of its latinity,, but, as usual, sensible and digni- 
fied. 634. Philological, on the word yumoayxora ; and 637. 
on sapecxyyncev; both useful in their kind. 655. An expla- 
natory olio from various critics, seasoned at the end by the 
Doctor; and 805. a very happy illustration, from Shakspeare, of 
the Aaipovey clardywara. Stille venenate, Furiarum ira, in 
segetes ingecta. 


«© Upon the corner of the moon 
There hangs a vaporous drop profound, 
| I'll catch it ere it come to ground.” Macbeth, iii. 5. 


From the same play we have another passage well applied 
to line 281. of the Eumenides, which we omitted to quote in 
its place: 

¢ V. 281. EKIIAYTON. Similiter in nobili nostratis ZEschyli trae 


gedia, cui titulus Macbeth. post cedem regis patratam, Machethus, 
manus suas respiciens, Act. II. Sc. 1. 


Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash the blood tf 
Clean from my hand? No, this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous sea incarnadine, | , 
Making the green one red. ‘. 


Quod nec fugit doctissimum Interpretem Gallicum. §. Burumr.’ 


V. 869. and 889. explanatory notes, and the last passage 
much assisted by a slight conjectural emendation. 944. A | 
very lucid interpretation; and in gso. we are pleased, in the | 
midst of learned annotation, to meet with the glow of feeling 
which frequently animates these commentaries: for instance: 





© Omnes arborum fructus, agrorum fruges, et animalium fetus, bh. e, | | 
ae | omnia gue e terra nascuntur, aut in usum hominum aluntur, feliciter \ 
rovenire chorus jam op'averat, itaque bene subdit yivos wavréx wr, ipsi ‘ 
3 qui terre divitiis fruuntur, lucrosum deorum munus adorent, 
h.e. hac tanta deorum beneficia gratis animis accipiant, et pietatem :| 
sacrificiis oblatis ex cultu deorum, ut par est, exerceant. Atque hee } 
preclare addidit. Nihil enim majus optare potuit, quam ut populus | 
omni rerum copia beatus pietatem coleret. Hine stat omnium gentium 
felicitas et salus ; hujus semper meminerint populares mei! S. Butien.’ 


V.959. relates to the same subject; and with this reference 








we shall close our specifications. | 
We could wish, indeed, for room to make some extracts from 
the Cure Secunde of Stanley; and we shall feel it incumbent a 
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on us to do this in our notice of the concluding portion of the 
work: which, with its Aschylean apparatus of Prolegomena, 
Indices, &c. &c. we presume will shortly be before us, and 
to which we shall endeavour to pay an early attention : 


“6 Sed nunc tempus equim spumantia salvere colla.” 











Arr. VI. The Works of Thomas Gray, with Memoirs of his Life 
and Writings, by William Mason, to which are subjoined Extracts 
Philological, Poetical, and Critical, from the Author’s original 
Manuscripts, selected and arranged by Thomas James Mathias. 
In 2 Vols. 4to. 71.78. Boards. Porter, and Cadell and 
Davies. 1814. 


T= works of an author like Gray, edited under the imme- 

diate sanction of the University to which he belonged, by 
a person of the attainments which Mr. Mathias is known to 
possess, demand more respectful notice than the generality of 
reprints may seem to require; particularly as the second volume 
consists wholly of fresh matter, every word of which will 
excite interest as coming from a writer against whom the 
greatest fault that could be urged has been that he wrote too 
little. We are not sorry to have this opportunity of recalling 
the attention of our readers, from the ephemeral productions 
which occupy but too much of the time of those who are in 
the way of temptation from novelty, to the contemplation of a 
character like that of 


«¢ The self-supported, melancholy, Gray.” 


As a poet, his excellences are so universally acknowleged, and 
so well understood, that it would be superfluous, and even im- 

ertinent, to dwell on them at this period: but as a man he 
has had less justice done to his merit. Upright in conduct, 
unimpeachable in morals, sincere and affectionate in all the 
relative duties of life, and susceptible of the warmest friend- 
ships, he has yet been generally considered as an indolent and 
fastidious book-worm,—impatient of college-restraints, although 
voluntarily chusing the habits of a monk, — and buried in the 
acquisition of learning, the fruits of which he was too selfish or 
too proud to communicate to the world. Before this censure be 
admitted, we ought to inquire by what test the value of a studious 
life is to be estimated ;——by the amusement » iich the labours of 
it may afford those who are too indolent to stuc'y for themselves; 
—or by the advancement of the individual who adopts it, in 
moral beautyand intellectualvigour. We are too apt to consider 
man only as he is connected with society. If we owe much to 
each other, we owe more to ourselves; and we cannot but 


regard with singular delight a man of Gray’s powers and purity 
of 
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of mind, of his sublime conceptions and universal knowlege, 
happy in the solitude of abodes consecrated to learning ; hold- 
ing communion with “ the mighty dead ;” thoughtless of the 
applause of the living, not from cynical indifference to them or 
fancied superiority over them, but from a forgetfulness of 
every thing connected with self; intent on claiming kindred 
with the divine nature ; and desirous to shake off the vanities 
and cares of earth, which continually perplex and impede the 
soul even in her loftiest flights. ‘The work before us furnishes 
ample matter for the learned and the curious, but it also 
supplies what we are more anxious to lay before our readers, 
a picture of the interior of the soul of a good man; his mind 
enlarged by acquaintance with every branch of human science, 
and his heart fitted by nature for the softest and fairest im- 
pressions of virtuous feeling. 

The first of these volumes contains Mr.Gray’s poems, and 
the memoirs of his life and writings as published in the edition 
of Mr. Mason; who, in displaying the excellences of his 
friend, has likewise exhibited his own character in its most 
amiable point of view. If Mr. Mason’s general deportment 
was cold, and his terhnper somewhat peevish, particularly while 
under the more immediate influence of the Muse, his attachment 
to Gray seems to awaken in him feelings of universal benevo- 
lence ; he warms under its influence ; and he catches a spark 
of that fire which glowed in his friend’s verse, and which, 
could he have communicated it to his own, would have intitled 
him to rank with the highest of our poets. 

Gray’s letters are valuable for the intrinsic worth of their re- 
marks ; as the vehicles of his undisguised sentiments, they will 
ever interest all who reverence the union of virtue and talent; 
and, as specimens of epistolary composition, they are models of 
vivacity of thought, correctness of judgment, and conciseness 
of expression. 

It is delightful and consolatory to see, in the unrestrained 
effusions of men of deep thinking, the little connection of mere 
outward animal gaiety with that inward cheerfulness, that 
“ sunshine of the breast,” which encourages our best affections 
to expand, when they meet with principles and feelings con- 
genial to their own. ‘The letters of Gray and of Cowper 
exhibit a liveliness and originality of humour, which we rarely 
find in those of professed wits; and the reason is evident. 
Letters are generally written in solitude, and solitude is not 
congenial to those sons of laughter who are accustomed to per- 
form their parts in a crowd: whereas, to such persons as are 
habitually contemplative, the delight of reciprocal confidence 
and exchange of sentiment is felt in proportion as it is rare ; 
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the treasures of many silent hours of observation are then 
poured out to amuse the eye of friendship; and the imagination, 
loving to arrange them in every playful novelty of form, sports 
among them delighted with her own varieties. 

Several letters from Gray to Walpole are added from the 
Earl of Orford’s works, published in 1798. ‘They are perhaps 
the least interesting in the collection; presenting a forced gaiety 
which ill conceals the reserve that was probably inspired, 
almost unconsciously, by a remembrance of the difference of 
opinion which some years before had given the first blow to 
the writer’s regard for the companion of his youthful studies. 
We are more interested in the account of one of his subsequent 
friends; from the pen of the present editor ; who has drawn a 
portrait of the late Mr. Nicholls, rector of Lound and Bradwell 
in the county of Suffolk, which leaves us at a loss to decide 
whether Mr. Mathias was more fortunate in the friendship of 
so estimable a character, or Mr. Nicholls in the acquaintance 
of so able a biographer. 

Volume ii. opens with Gray’s observations on English 
metre, and other articles connected with a history of English 
poetry, which suggested themselves to his ready mind on the 
accidental sight of a sketch for the same subject by Pope, but 
were laid aside in consequence of finding it already undertaken 
by Mr. Warton. At the time when these remarks were begun, 
Gray was almost the first in a field which has since proved se 
rich in flowers ; yet his labours will not suffer by immediate 
comparison with those of all who have succeeded him. ‘The 
perspicuity of his arrangements, and the depth of his re- 
searches, awaken alike our commendation of what he has done 
and our regret that he proceeded no farther. Mr. Tyrrwhitt 
and Mr. Ellis have already shewn how interesting the sub- 
ject may be rendered ; and, had Gray’s remarks been brought 
down to an era at which pure taste and criticism might super- 
sede the nicety of antiquarian investigation, the lovers of poetry 
would have had some difficulty in devising a farther wish for 
their gratification. Much that is highly curious would tempt 
us into quotation: but, where limits are unavoidably prescribed 
to us, we prefer an adherence to our original design of exhibit- 
ing, in Mr. Gray’s own reflections and arguments, the fruits 
of his mind, rather than to detail the materials by which the 
soil was enriched. In his remarks on Lydgate, he appears to 
us to be the first modern writer who has done justice to the 
merit of that neglected bard. ‘The age which values Chaucer 
ought not to be unmindful of Lydgate, who approaches nearer 
to him than any other poet of the same period; and who would 
have left still less space between them, had his subjects been 
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as well chosen. It was Lydgate’s misfortune to write in general 
on occasional topics, and his occasional verses have only met 
with the fate which has ever since awaited those of a similar 
nature. ‘He may indeed be said to be buried in his own 
fecundity. ‘The beauty of his poetical expressions, the elegance 
of his graver remarks, and his touching strokes of pathos, are 
lost amid a load of allusions now too obsolete to be even 
understood, and a minuteness of narration which, however, 
was the fault common to the age, and was then deemed no 


fault, as appears by his own simple explanation of the advan- 
tages resulting from the use of it: 


«* For a storye which is not plainly tolde, 
But constreyned under wordes few, 
For lacke of truth, wher they ben new or olde, 
Men by reporte cannot the matter shewe : 
These oakés greaté be not down yhewe 
First at a stroke, but by a long processe, 
Nor long stories a word may not expresse.”’ 





On these lines, Mr. Gray remarks : 


‘ These “ long preeeay indeed suited wonderfully with the at- 
tention and simple curiosity of the age in which Lydgate lived. 
Many a stroke have he and the best of his contemporaries spent upon a 
sturdy old story, till they had blunted their own edge, and that of 
their readers ; at least a modern reader will find it so : but it is a folly 
to judge of the understanding and of the patience of those times by 
ourown. They loved, I will not say tediousness, but length, anda 
train of circumstances in narration. The vulgar do so still: it gives 
an air of reality to facts; it fixes the attention, raises and keeps in 
suspence their expectation, and supplies the defects of their little and 
lifeless imagination ; and it keeps pace with the slow motion of their 
own thoughts. Tell them a story, as you would tell it to a man of 
wit, it will appear to them as an object seen in the night by a flash of 
lightning ; but when you have placed it in various Tights and in va- 
rious positions, they will come at last to see and feel it as well as 
others. But we need not confine ourselves to the vulgar, and to un- 
derstandings beneath ourown. Circumstance evet was, and ever will 
be, the life and the essence both of oratory and of poetry. It has in 
some sort the same effect upon every mind, that it has upon that of the 
populace; and I fear the quickness and delicate impatience of these 
polished times, in which we live, are but the forerunners of the de- 
cline of all those beautiful arts which depend upon the imagination,’ . 


(Vol. ii. pp. 60, 61.) 


Of the truth of Mr. Gray’s observation on this subject, the 
success of Mr. Walter Scott’s poetry is an existing proof. We 
believe that the warmest of his admirers will allow that this 
success is chiefly attributable to the minuteness of his details ; 
and, if the mere imitation of simplicity and nature can thus 
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betray us into momentary admiration, no wonder that the 
reality should affect,us at any distance of time. If we wished 
to explain our meaning more particularly on this subject, we 
would contrast the strokes of nature displayed in some of the 
Scotish ballads, with the imitations of them, or rather of their 
simplicity of expression, in Mr. Scott’s later poems: but our 
business here is with Gray, and we gladly return to his excellent 
observations on some of the peculiarities of our language. 


‘ Another thing, which perhaps contributed in a degree to the mak- 
ing our ancient poets so voluminous, was the great facility of rhyming, 
which is now grown so difficult ; words of two or three syllables, bein 
then newly taken from foreign languages, did still retain their widlel 
accent, and that accent (as they were mostly derived from the French 
fell, according to the genius of that tongue, upon the last syllable ; 
which, if it had still continued among us, had been a great advan- 
tage to our poetry. Among the Scotch this still continues in many 
words, for they say, envy, practice, pensive, positive, &c.: but we, 
in process of time, have accustomed ourselves to throw back all our 
accents upon the antepenultima, in words of three or more syllables, 
and of our dissyllables comparatively but a few are left, as despair, 
disdain, repént, preténd, &c. where the stress is not laid on the pe- 
nultima. By this means, we are almost reduced to find our rhymes 
among the monosyllables, in which our tongue too much abounds, a 
defect which will for ever hinder it from adapting itself well to music, 
and must be consequently no small impediment to the sweetness and 
harmony of versification. I have now before me Pope’s ethic epistles, 
the first folio edition, which I open at random, and find in two op- 
posite pages (beginning with 

‘© Who but must laugh, the master when he sees,” &c. 


in the Epistle on Taste to Lord Burlington) in the compass of fort 

lines only seven words at the end of a verse, which are not monosy!- 
lables: there is indeed one, which is properly a dissyllable, héaven, 
but cruel constraint has obliged our poets to make it but one syllable, 
(as indeed it is in common pronunciation, ) otherwise it would not have 
been any single rhymeatall. Thus our too numerous monosyllables 
are increased, and consonants crowded together till they can hardly be 
pronounced at all, a misfortune which has already happened to the 
second person singular perfect in most of our verbs, such as, thou 
stood’st, gav’st, hurt’st, laugh’dst, uprear’dst, built’st, &c. which 
can waned be borne in prose. Now as to trissyllables, as their ac- 
cent is very rarely on the last, they cannot properly be any rhymes at 
all; yet nevertheless I highly commend those, who have judiciously 
and sparingly introduced them as such. DrypeEn, in whose admirable 
ear the music of our old versification still sounded, has frequently done tt 
in his tales, and elsewhere. Pope does it now and then, but seems to 
avoid it as licentious. If any future Englishman can attain that 
height of glory, to which these two poets have risen, let him be less 
scrupulous, upon reflecting, that to poetry languages owe their first 


formation, elegance, and purity ; that our own, which was apres 
roug 
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rough and barren, borrowed from thence.its copiousness and its 
ornaments ; and that the authority of such a poet may perhaps redress 
many of the abuses which time and ill custom have introduced, the 
poverty of rhyme, the crowd of monosyllables, the collision of harsh 
consonants, and the want of picturesque expression, which I will be 
bold to say, our language labours under now more than it did a hun- 
dred years ago.” (Vol. ii. pp. 62—64.) 








It would seem a sort of injustice to the dead to withhold 
from Lydgate, in this place, the praise which he would have 
valued so highly had he been living ; for who would not be 
proud of the following eulogium from Gray ? 


‘ A second instance of the pathetic, but in a different way, I 
shall transcribe from the first book, folio 39., to shew how far he 
could enter into the distresses of love and of maternal fondness. Canace, 
condemned to death by AZolus her father, sends to her guilty brother 
Macareus the last testimony of her unhappy passion : 


¢ 6 Qut of her swooné when she did abbraide, 
Knowing no mean but death in her distrésse, 
To her brother full piteouslie she said, 
‘: Cause of my sorrowe, roote of my heavinesse, 
That whilom were the sourse of my gladnésse 
When both our joys by wille were so disposed, 
Under one key our hearts to be inclosed. 
+ * * * * * * * 
¢¢ This is mine end, I may it not astarte ; 
O brother mine, there is no more to saye ; 
Lowly beseeching with all mine whole hearte 
For to remember specially I praye, 
If it befall my littel sonne to dye, 
That thou mayst after some mynd on us have, 
Suffer us both be buried in one grave. 


¢«¢ T hold him streitly twene my armés twein, 
Thou and natire laidé on me this charge ; 
He, guiltlesse, musté with me suffer paine : 
And sith thou art at freedome and at large 
Let kindness oure love not so discharge, 
But have a minde, wherever that thou be, 
Once on a day upon my child and me. 


«¢ On thee and me dependeth the trespace, 
Touching our guilt and our great offence, 
But, welaway! most angelik of face 
Our childé, young in his pure innocence, 
Shall agayn right suffer death’s violence, 
Tender of limbes, God wote, full guiltéless, 
The goodly faire, that lieth here speechleéss. 


¢4¢ A mouth he has, but wordis hath he none ; 


Cannot complaine, alas! for none outrage, 
Cc 3 Not 
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Nor grutcheth not, but lies here all alone, 
Still as a lambe, most meke of his visage. 
What heart of stele could do to him damage, 
Or suffer him dye, beholding the manere, 
And looke benigne of his twein eyen clere?””  B.i. fol.39. 
¢ I stop here, not because there are not great beauties in the re- 
mainder of this epistle, but because Lydgate, in the three last stanzas 
of this extract, has touched the very heart-springs of compassion with 
so masterly a hand, as to merit a place among the greatest poets. 
The learned reader will see the resemblance they bear to one of the 
most admirable remnants of all antiquity, I mean the fragment of 
Simonides (unhappily it is but a fragment) preserved to us by Dio- 
nysius Halicarnassensis ; and yet, I believe, that no one will imagine 
that Lydgate had ever seen or heard of it. As to Ovid, from whom 
Boccacio might borrow many of his ideas in this story, it will be easily 
seen, upon comparison, how bas our poet has surpassed him.’ ( Vol. ii. 


pp: 66—68.) 


The selection of a passage of such exquisite tenderness does 
honour to the heart of Mr.Gray. It shews that, amid the 
sublimity of his conceptions, he lost not sight of the softer 
feelings of humanity; and that, in the solitude of academic 
bowers, he still sympathised in all * the social charities of life.” 

To these remarks on English poetry, succeed some transla- 
tions, curious observations concerning architectural, Gothic, 
and Saxon antiquities, and notices on classical subjects. 
Aristophanes comes in for a large portion of criticism; and 
his comedy of the Aves is analyzed by Mr. Gray with the easy 
and sportive gaiety which so often characterize his epistolary 
compositions, 

The third section consists of extracts concerning the antient 
and modern geography of India and of Persia; and here, not- 
withstanding the labour of subsequent inquirers on this subject, 
particularly those of Major Rennell and Dr. Vincent, which are 
justly appreciated by the editor, Mr. Mathias yet gazes in ad- 
miration on this fresh proof of ¢ that unmeasured erudition, and 
of that intense study, which, like Milton, (with whose learning 
alone it is no injury to compare that of Mr. Gray,) he might 
take to be his portion in this life.’ 

Next follows an analysis of the writings of Plato, that great 
teacher, who seemed like a second Prometheus to steal fire 
from heaven, illumining the gloom of futurity with rays pure 
as their source, and leaving after-ages only to confirm, by 
experience of its truth, the excellence of his doctrine. He 
who makes Plato the companion of his solitary hours may well 
chuse to forego common society ;—and the purity of his views 
and the sublimity of his genius could not be addressed to one 


more capable of reflecting them than Mr. Gray, whose = 
10 life 
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life was a practical illustration of the precepts of his great 
model. His own immediate sentiments respecting the Platonic 
philosophy would have been invaluable: but, unfortunately, 
with the simplicity of one who thought more of teaching 
himself than of correcting others, his notes (though full of 
learning) are chiefly verbal and critical: by his conduct alone, 
therefore, we are left to infer his admiration of that matter, 
the style of which he has undertaken to illustrate. 


‘ Before the reader enters on the perusal of this section,’ says 
Mr. Mathias, < it is proper that he should be informed of what he is 
to expect. When the editor first heard that the works of Plato had 
been the subject of Mr. Gray’s serious and critical attention, and 
that he had illustrated them by an analysis and by ample annotations, 
his curiosity was raised to no ordinary height. When the names of 
Plato and of Gray, of the philosopher and of the poet, were thus 
united, it was difficult to set bounds to his, or indeed to any, expec- 
tation. But when the volume, containing these important remarks, 
was first delivered into his hands, his sensation at the time reminded 
him of that which was experienced by an eminent scholar, at his 
discovery of the darker and more sublime hymns which antiquity has 
ascribed to Orpheus. His words on that occasion are as pleasing 
and as interesting, as the enthusiasm was noble which inspired them : 
‘© In abyssum quendam mysteriorum descendere videbar, quum silente 
mundo, solis vigilantibus astris et lund, ptamParys istos hymnos in 
manus sumpsi*.’? Many alearned man will acknowlege, as his own, 
the feelings of this animated scholar.’ (Vol. ii. p. 293.) 


Mr. Mathias thus proceeds, with his usual felicity of expres- 
sion and critical acumen, to sum up the merits of Mr. Gray’s 
analysis: ; 

‘ He never for a moment deviated from his original; as he was 
desirous only to lay before himself and his reader the sum and sub- 
stance of the Dialogues as they are, when divested of the peculiar 
attractions which so powerfully recommend these conversations on the 
banks of the Ilyssus. Asa scholar, and as a reflecting man, he sat 
down to give an account to himself of what he had read and studied ; 
and he gave it: and it was delivered in words of his own, without 
addition, without amplification, and without the admixture of any ideas 
with those of Plato. He made large and valuable remarks and anno- 
tations, drawn from the stores of his own unbounded erudition, with a 
felicity and an elegance which never lost sight-of utility and of solid 
information, without the display of reading, or the incumbrance of pe- 
dantic research. He never pretended to have consulted manuscripts, 
but whenever he thought that an alteration of the text was necessary, 
or when a passage appeared to him to be obscure or corrupted, he 
proposed his own conjectural emendation.’ — 





——- 


¢ * See the preface of Eschenbachius to the Argonautics, the 
Hymns, &c. of Orpheus. Edit. 1689.’ 
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¢ His illustrations from antiquity, and from history, are as accurate 
as they are various and extensive. When, for instance, we peruse 
many of his notes drawn from those sources, we have oiten, as it 
were, the memoirs of the time and the politics of Syracuse; and 
scarcely could a modern writer feel himself more at home in the reign 


of Charles the Second, than Mr. Gray in the court of Dionysius. 
Or, if we turn to subjects of a different nature, where shall we find a 
nobler specimen of judicious analysis, and of manly, eloquent, in- 
teresting, and animated composition, than in his account of the Pro- 
tagoras ? But it would be useless, or invidious, to specify particulars 
where all is excellent. It is a proud consideration for Englishmen, 
that Mr. Gray composed all his remarks in his own native tongue, 
and with words of power unsphered the spirit of Plato.’ (Vol. ii. 


PP- 294s 295-) 

An appendix contains a specimen of Mr. Gray’s illustrations 
of Linné’s Systema Nature. We may say of Gray, as Johnson 
said of Goldsmith, that every subject on which he wrete he 
illustrated : — the classical scholar, the poet, the painter, the 
antiquary, the architect, the naturalist, the geographer, the 
historian, the genealogist, all might consult him with advantage; 
while the world at large would be edified by seeing how much the 
mind of man is capable of effecting, even in this short life, and 
with all the deductions from its leisure which its cares demand, 

The postscript contains some anecdotes concerning Mr. 
Gray, rendered yet more valuable by the remarks which they 
elicit from the accomplished editor; whose reflections are all 
hallowed by the enthusiasm of genius, while the labours of 
learning give weight to their authority. If we wanted proofs 
of the inexhaustible fountain of enjoyment which springs up in 
the studious and contemplative mind, Mr. Mathias himself 
would serve as an example. He who can write with such 
eloquence and feeling must have moments of exquisite delight, 
which the wordling and the voluptuary will seek in vain. 


«¢ Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot 
Which men call earth,” 


he carries his treasure about with him, rejoicing in his security, 
and, every time that he counts his store, finding it augmented. 

On Italian literature Mr. Mathias is fully intitled to dictate. 
His attainments in this branch the world has not now to 
learn: but, as a confirmation of all that we would say on this 
subject, we cannot forbear to recall the attention of our readers 
to his charming Canzone inscribed to the friend whose cha- 
racter he has so beautifully depicted : (vol ii. p. 329.) 


‘ The interest which Mr. Gray felt on the subject of Italian 
literature, induces the editor of these volumes to add a few more ob- 
servations upon it. ‘To persons who are accurately versed in the 
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language, the literature, and in the poetry of modern Italy, it can- 
not but be surprizing, that it should be peremptorily and ignorantly 
degraded as the language of conceit, and of false thought ; and that its 
votaries should be marked as admirers of tinsel and not of gold. Of 
what authors, and of what poets, do these objectors speak? In 
charity to their knowledge and to their judgment it must be sup- 
posed, that they speak not of Dante, of Petrarch, of Poliziano, of 
Lorenzo, of Bembo, of Ariosto, of Tasso, of Chiabrera, of Fili- 
caja, of Redi, of Menzini, of Guidi, and of all the consecrated 
bards, 
“ Dextrd levdque per Arni 
Convalles, Jetumque choro peana canentes, 
Inter odoratum lauri nemus’’— 


it cannot, cannot be. The poetical hosts of the Arno, and of the 
Sorga, have never wanted living leaders and living defenders, and it 
is sufficient for their champion to come forth with a sling and a stone 
against the hardiest opposer. 

« But can we se forget the common vicissitudes of taste, of words, 
and of style in every age of every language? Is modern Italy alone, 
for a few extravagant and erring spirits, to be called to so severe an 
account ? If we are extreme to mark every impropriety of forced 
thought, or of expression, where will Shakespeare, or Milton, and 
other poets of eminence, appear? Had the language of ancient 
Latium no decline, no fall? Are all the writers of Greece indis- 
criminately blameless and perfect ? Were there no variations in their 
taste and judgment ? If Greece had her age of Pericles, and Rome 
the age of her Augustus; does not modern Italy demand and fix our 
attention and our admiration on that of her tenth Leo? Are all her 
poets to be confounded with the wild genius and licentious spirit of 
Marino and of his school? No nation was ever more sensible of its 
errors under the influence of that poet ; none was ever more ready to 
acknowledge them. Did not all the learned in Rome, at the close of 
the seventeenth century, rise as one man to correct the depravation 
of their language? At that period good taste returned, under the 
auspices of the original Arcadia, and of all the lesser Academies, or 
Colonies throughout Italy dependent on that parent Institution. 
Before the critics of the Arcadia (the Pastori, as they modestl 
styled themselves, ) with Crescimbeni for their conductor and wit 
the adorato Albano for their patron, all that was depraved in lan- 
guage and in sentiment, vicious metaphors, immoderate hyperboles, 

alse thoughts, conceits, and capricious imagery, with all the bar- 
barous and corrupted phraseology, which had so long deformed their 
speech, fled and disappeared. No nation was ever more ardent to vin- 
dicate itself and to wipe away such stains; no nation ever maintained, 
with a more becoming jealousy, the high prerogative of its ancient 
dignity ; no nation ever rose with such an exterminating zeal to de- 
pose the usurpers of the legitimate rights of literature and of poetry, 
and to fix their sovereignty on the lawful basis of sound learning and 

of correct taste.” (Vol. ii. pp. 611, 612-) is 
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We are told by Dr. Burney that the Pope shook his sides 
with laughter, on reading the accounts by Addison and Steele 
of the introduction of the Italian Opera into England : but Mr. 
Mathias, so far from being disposed to see any wit in their 


okes on this subject, is very seriously angry with Addison for 
his share in the business, and attributes to the popularity of his 
strictures the prejudice against Italian poetry which has:since 
prevailed in this country. Neither Addison nor Steele was 
in fact an impartial judge on the occasion : since Steele’s in- 
terest was concerned in decrying an amusement which drew’ 
the fashionable world away from the theatre in which he 
was a proprietor; and the arrows of Addison’s wit were 
sharpened by resentment of the neglect which the public had 
shewn to his own Opera of Rosamond ; though, so blind is 
self-love, it contains nearly as many absurdities as exist in the 
productions which he most ridiculed. He has likewise been 
suspected of taking the original idea of his own Cato from the 
very sources which he affects so much to despise, in an Opera 
intitled Cato of Uttica, represented at Venice in 1701. We 
will not, however, intrude any farther remarks of our own, 
to the exclusion of Mr. Mathias’s dignified appeal from Addi- 
son’s injustice, and his animated exhortation to the present age 
to shake off its effects: 


¢ Yet here in England we are still, in our earlier years, almost insen- 
sibly trained to neglect or to despise the language of modern Italy, 
by the artful insinuations scattered throughout our most popular 
moral miscellany, by that polished sage, from whose hand the wound 
might have been least expected, by the virtuous and accomplished 
Addison. From disingenuous hints, from attempts to resolve the 
character and the merits of the language of Italy into Opera airs and 
silly madrigals, and from the metal ridicule with which the Eng- 
lish Spectator so unworthily, and indeed so ignorantly, abounds on 
this subject, an effect has been produced which has hitherto been 
fatal to its credit and to its cultivation in Great Britain. But it 
must be remembered, that, at that period the star of French litera- 
ture was lord of the ascendant ; and that all the bolder and more in- 
vigorating influences, which had descended on Spenser and on 
Milton from the luminaries of Italy, were felt no longer. We are 
mow once more called upon, as in the name of an august triumvirate, 
by Spenser, by Milton, and by Gray, to turn from the unpoetical 

enius of France; and, after we have paid our primal homage to 
the bards of Greece and of ancient Latium, we are invited to con- 
template, with a studious admiration, the literary and poetical dig- 
nity of modern Italy. If the influence of their persuasion and of 
their example should prevail, a strong and steady light may be re- 
lumined and diffused among us; a Eight, which may once again 


conduct the powers of our rising poets, from wild whirling words, 
_ from crude, rapid, and uncorrected productions, from an overween- 
ing 
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ing presumption, and from the delusive conceit of a pre-established 
reputation, to the labour of thought, to pers and to repeated re- 
vision of what they write, to a reverence for themselves and for an 
enlightened public, and to the fixed unbending principles of legiti- 
mate composition.’ (Vol. ii. pp. 612, 613.) 


The latter part of these remarks we would earnestly recom- 
mend to the school of poetry which is so fashionable at the 
present moment in this kingdom: whose professors seem dis- 
posed to value the flowers of Parnassus rather by the quickness 
of their growth than by the permanence of their bloom; who 
confound carelessness of design with ease of execution; and 
who, like the suitors of Penelope, deride the antiquity of the 
bow which they have not strength to bend. 


‘ Nearly a hundred years have now passed,’ says Mr. Mathias, 
« since the birth of Gray. As a poet, and as an author, may ‘we not 
consider him as holding a distinguished station among the legitimate 
ancients? So various and extensive was his command in every re- 
gion of literature, and the application of his knowledge so just and 
accurate ; so solid and unerring was his judgment ; so rapid, yet so 
regulated, was the torrent of his imagination ; so versatile was every 
faculty within him, whether to science, to — to painting, or 
to music; and so richly and so regally was he endowed with every 
liberal and kindred art and accomplishment, that a scholar when he 
reflects can scarcely refrain from exclaiming with the philosophic 
bard 

Hy AEMA> BAEIAEION, yw Tad Tate xuxrtires ! 


We may, however, for a moment, standing on the vantage ground 
and with views unbroken, contemplate what is the power of a mind, 
like Gray’s, and what is the place which it claims and takes by so- 
vereignty of nature. Such a mind respects the important distinctions 
of rank, of wealth, and of fortune ; it understands their use, their 
necessity, and their specific dignities, and it neither despises nor 
disdains them; but calmly, and without a murmur, leaves them all 
to the world and to its votaries : 


‘© Higher than their tops 
The verdurous wall of Paradise upsprings, 
And to that mind’s bright ken gives prospect large 
Over man’s nether empire.”’ (Vol. 11. p. 627.) 


Here we must be allowed to applaud the manner in which 
Mr. Mathias impresses the minds of his readers with a full 
conviction of his own possession of those mental treasures, the 
value of which he so eloquently sets forth. They who can read 
his remarks without recognizing in them ‘the lofty tones of 
Plato, and of Epictetus, would have walked on the shining 
sands of the Pactolus, and have thought not of the golden stream 
that lent them brilliancy. —Mr. Mathias proceeds in a strain of 
noble animation : 

¢ There 
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‘ There are persons, indeed, whose judgment and whose expe. 
rience incline them to think, that worldly elevation tends only to 
lessen such a mind; and that the retirement of private life is the 
true scene in which such transcendant abilities can alone appear in 
their proper dimensions: and this they assert, without a wish to 
close up the avenues to wealth, to dignity, and to high offices, or to 
suppress the generally honourable and justifiable desire of obtaining 
them. ‘ ‘HE WORLD KNOWETH ITSOWN.”’ Such persons, when 
thoughts like these predominate, will call to mind what has been 
performed in the depths of privacy : they will recollect the retirement 
and the labours of Tur Manrvuan on the shores of his beloved 
Parthenope ; they will remember the work planned and perfected by 
the great FLORENTINE in his banishment ; nor will THat Poger 
pass unnoticed, who from the recesses of Valclusa commanded the 
admiration of his own and of succeeding ages. Such persons will 
not suffer themselves to forget, that neither ‘‘ heaven nor the deep 
tracts below” could conceal aught from the mighty mind of Mitton, 
when compassed round with darkness and with solitude: and the 
too will follow the venerable Hooker, and will behold him in peace 
and in privacy, without disturbance, meditating and effecting the 
consummation of his unrivalled work, the everlasting possession and 
the impregnable bulwark of all that this nation holds most dear ; 
in which, when he had first laid the deep foundations of law, of 
order, and of temporal polity, he assembled, as it were, within him- 
self all the sanctities of Heaven; and with the united energies of 
language, of reason, and of truth, he finally vindicated and displayed 
whtediines, before our Christian country, the gradations, the dig- 
nities, and the majesty of her balanced state and of her temperate 
hierarchy. Such persons will also call to mind, that when, in our 
own days, the learned and accomplisied friend of the author of 
«6 The Divine Legation” had surveyed and considered maturely, with 
his accustomed precision, the life of Warburton and the extended 
literary labours of his gigantic, unwearied, and unbending mind, and 
had then contemplated his promotion to the prelacy, and the pressure 
of its duties, and the éime which they required, he could not forbear 
to express himself in the following memorable words : * I have somee 
times doubted with myself, (said the illustrious and venerable biogra- 
pher of Warburton, ) wheter the proper scene of abilities LIKE HIS, 
BE NOT A PRIVATE STATION ; WHERE ONLY, GREAT WRITERS HAVE 
LEISURE TO DO GREAT THINGS.’ With this dignified opinion, thus 
applied ro A GENIUS OF THE HIGHEST ORDER, the editor of these 
volumes finally consigns to the world, and to posterity, the cha- 
racter, the fame, and the works of Tuomas Gray.’ (Vol. il. 


pp- 627—629. ) 

Little more remains to be said on the subject of the present 
splendid edition. Asa poet, the warmest of Mr. Gray’s ade 
mirers may safely trust him with fate; viewing him as an 
amiable and irreproachable private character, we may be con- 
tented to take his portrait sketched by the hand of friendship 
in Mr. Mason’s account of him: but, for a delineation of him 
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with all the mastery of talent, not only as a prodigy of learn- 
ing but as that most exalted character, a Platonist made per- 
fect by Revelation, the world is indebted to Mr. Mathias. 





Art. VII. Discipline; a Novel. By the Author of “ Self 
Control.”” Second Edition, 12mo. 3 vols. 11. 4s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1815. 


1 sBuon TEL has observed that, in taking measures for the 

production of any specific effect, one of our first con- 
siderations ought to be the disposition of the minds on which 
we design to act. On this principle, the allurement of a novel 
may win its way where graver efforts would be less successful ; 
and, in the hour that was destined solely for amusement, the 
most salutary reflections and the most important convictions 
may arise. Such appears to have been the hope entertained by 
the ingenious author of ‘ Discipline ;’ a tale which is equally 
embellished by 


‘The flowers of Fiction and the gems of Truth;” 


and which aims at shewing, in the words of Miss Baillie, 
selected for its motto, that 
«© All pitying Heaven, 
Severe in mercy, chastening in its love, 
Oft-times in dark and awful visitation 
Doth interpose, and leads the wanderer back 


To the straight path.” 


The principal character in this work is supposed to tell her 
own story; which commences with a highly finished family- 
picture, and this portrait of her mother : 


‘ I have her figure now before me; I recollect the tender bright- 
ness of her eyes, as laying her hand upon my head she raised them 
silently to heaven: I love to remember the fine flush that was called 
into her cheek by the fervour of the half-uttered blessing. She was, 
in truth, a gentle being; and bore my wayward humour with an 
angel’s patience ; but she exercised a ve es too gentle over a spirit 
which needed to be reined by a firmer hand than her’s. She shrank 
from bestowing even merited reproof, and never inflicted pain with. 
out suffering much more than she caused. — Yet let not these relent- 
ings of nature be called weakness, — or if the stern moralist refuse to 
spare, let it disarm his severity to learn that I was an only child. — 
I know not whether it was owing to the carelessness of nurses, or 
the depravity of waiting maids, or whether to say all ** Nature herself 
wrought in me so ;”’ but from the earliest period of my recollection, 
I furnished an instance at least, if not a proof, of the corruption 
of human kind; being proud, petulant, and rebellious. —I 
was of course a person of infinite importance to my mother! 
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while she was present, her eye followed my every motion, and watched 
every turn of my countenance. —— When she was obliged to consi 
me to my maid, it was with earnest injunctions that I should be 
amused ; injunctions which it every day became more difficult to 
fulfil. Her return was always marked by fond inquiries into my pro- 
ceedings during her absence; and I must do my attendants the justice 
to say that their replies were quite as favourable as truth would per- 
mit ; they were too politic to hazard at once my favour and her’s by 
being officiously censorious. On the contrary, they knew how to ingra- 
tiate themselves by rehearsing my witticisms with such additions and im- 
provements as made my original property in them rather doubtful. — 
On my father’s return from the Counting-house, my doubly rectified 
bon mots were commonly repeated to him, in aecents low enough to 
draw my attention, as to somewhat not intended for my ear, yet so 
distinct as not to baulk my curiosity. This record of my wit served 
a triple purpose ; it confirmed my opinion of my own consequence, 
and of the vast importance of whatever I was pleased to say or do; 
it strengthened the testimony which my mother’s visitors bore to my 
miraculous pre-maturity ; and it established in my mind that associ- 
ation so favourable to feminine character between repartee and 
applause !’ 


This account of Ellen Percy’s infancy concludes with a de- 
scription of her mother’s death, which was occasioned by the 
fatigue of nursing this wayward child during an illness caused 
by her own obstinacy. 


¢ I paid dearly for my triumph. The first consequence of it was 
a dangerous fever. My mother —but what words can do justice to 
the cares which saved my quivering life! what language shall paint 
the tenderness that watched my restless bed, and silouel my aching 
temples on her bosom ; that shielded from the light the burning eye, 
and warded from every sound the morbid ear; that persevered in 
these cares of loye till nature failed beneath the toil, and till, with 
her own precious life, she had redeemed me from the grave ! — My 
mother! first fondest love of my soul ! is this barren, Feeble, record 
the only return I can make for all thy matchless affection?” 


After the melancholy event here intimated, Ellen is sent to 
a fashionable boarding-school, where her faults are nourished 
iato stronger growth by unprincipled teachers and a selfish 
associate. At the end of ¢ seven years of laborious trifling,’ she 
is placed at the head of her father’s establishment, attended 
by her school-fellow Miss Arnold, and her mother’s friend 
Miss Mortimer. About this period, the hero, Mr. Maitland, 
is introduced; and we fear that he will not excite interest, 
although he may command approbation : | 


¢ He was a tall, erect, man, of a a more athletic than grace- 
ful. His features were tolerably regular and his eyes the brightest 


I have ever seen; but he was deprived of his pretensions to being 


called handsome by a certain deny squareness of countenance. > 
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smile was uncommonly pleasing, either from its contrast with the 
ordinary cast of his countenance or because it displayed the whitest 
teeth in the world, but he smiled so seldom as almost to forfeit these 
advantages.’ 

Pique at the apparent frigidity of this uncouth personage 
first excites in Ellen a desire to attract his attention; and, in 
the midst of innumerable follies, she retains a lurking in- 
terest in his good opinion which is sometimes well displayed in 
dialogue between them. She continues, however, to nourish 
an enmity, contracted while at school, against Lady Maria 
de Burgh; whose brother, Lord Frederick, becomes her 
suitor. Although her father rejects his proposals, and she feels 
totally indifferent towards him, the desire of mortifying Lady 
Maria, and of exciting jealousy in Mr. Maitland, leads her to 
pursue a line of conduct so reprehensible as materially to 
injure her character; while Miss Arnold, and another associate 
equally dangerous and designing, involve her gradually in an 
engagement with Lord Frederick, from which she can extract 
no gratification ‘except the fulfilment of her desire to have 
revenge and precedence of Lady Maria. Such are the amiable 
motives that sometimes enter into what is called a love-match 

Having consented to an elopement with Lord Frederick, Ellen 
reaches the place of rendezvous before him ; and, when she has 
waited some time with her perfidious friend, a note is received 
from him, stating that Mr. Percy is ruined, and that he conse- 
quently recedes from his engagement. A train of grief and 
mortification now follows: Mr. Percy commits suicide; Miss 
Arnold refuses to receive her fallen benefactress; and, from a 
sick bed in a miserable lodging, Ellen is conveyed by Miss 
Mortimer to her cottage. Here she finds her mother’s Bible, 
in which her own baptism is thus recorded: ‘¢ This 11th of 
January, 1775, I dedicated my dearest child to God. May 
He accept and purify the offering, though it be with fire !” 
From this period, the sacred volume becomes her study : 

‘ At one time (she says) the truth shone upon me, gladdening 
me to rapture with its brightness; at another, error darkened m 
sinking soul, and I was eager in my search for light. Alas! our 
infirmity loads with many a cloud the dawning even of that true light 
which shineth more and more unto the perfect day. — My original 
blemishes were still conspicuous enough to establish my identity, 
yet one momentous change had taken place, for those blemishes 
were no longer unobserved or wilful. —I had become more afraid of 


erring than of seeing my error; more anxious to escape from my 
faults than from my conscience.’ 


The story concludes with introducing Ellen to the family of 
her old admirer Mr. Maitland: who is now metamorphosed, 
through the medium of some very prolix descriptions, into a 
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lively and intrepid Highland chieftain; and this unnatural 
transmutation involves the author in explanations which are 
aukward in their progress, and unsatisfactory in proportion to 
their needless improbability. We must also remark that 
Mr. Maitland’s letters are not in unison with his character, 
since they contain little else than elaborate descriptions of 
Ellen’s personal attractions ; whereas, if they had been made 
to convey reflections on the influence of women in domestic 
life, and had displayed a manly conflict in his own mind 
between sensibility and resolution, they might have ennobled 
and endeared a character which is now too slightly developed. 
On the other hand, the ingratitude of Ellen to Miss Mortimer 
is much too strongly drawn; it excites disgust towards 
her, and exceeds any hardness of heart which we can sup- 
pose to be possible for a young person of her disposition to 
display. Another improbable circumstance is the total aban- 
donment of Ellen by every acquaintance at the time of her 
father’s death : — so unjust an exaggeration of manners evinces 
a want of contrivance, and a deficiency in consideration. More. 
over, as novels are supposed to describe the present customs 
of society to future ages, foreign lands, and country misses, it 
may be well to observe that the tale before us is not sufh- 
ciently explicit on the rules respecting chaperons ; since Miss 
Percy and Miss Arnold appear at the first Ball, and the subse- 
quent masquerade, without any protecting lady. 

In the third volume, many of the peculiarities of Scotland 
are related with much vivacity: the story of Cecil Graham is 
original and pathetic; and the scene at her wedding is highly 
national and picturesque. ‘Uhis volume also contains a descrip- 
tion of that dreadful abode of human misery and degradation, 
a mad-house ; and the melancholy varieties of the place, but, 
above all, the characteristics of the keeper, are delineated with 
a masterly appearance of reality which makes the illusion 
painfully complete. —In the pathetic minutiz of the mother’s 
death-bed, and in the vivid horrors which attend that of the 
father, the fair author succeeds in establishing what Lord 
Kaimes has termed ideal presence ; and she proves her powers 
to be so superior, that we may have been induced to scrutinize 
almost unreasonably the few defects of her work. It may be 
easy to detect the errors of such a writer : 

«¢ For what to shun will no great knowledge need :” 
but where is the cold criticism that could have prompted either 
the pious and noble sentiments with which her composition 
abounds, or the exalted language which the real feeling of the 
heart alone inspires ? 
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Art. VIII. Dermid, or Erin in the Days of Bori. A Poem. 
By John D’Alton, Esq. Barrister at Law. 4to. 21. 5s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1814. 


f tae author of this Irish epic in quarto has kindly saved his 

reviewers much trouble, by anticipating their sentence of 
disapprobation on certain portions of his work. He tells us, in 
a most singular dedication, (the prevalent qualities, however, 
of which composition are candour and good humour,) that 


‘ The period of the following romance is that interesting epoch in 
the history of Ireland, when Danish oppression was driven from that 
country, by the check which it received at the memorable battle of 
Clontarf. The manners and customs of that age are, I trust, pre- 
served ; while many events connected with its history, are glanced at 


in the progress of the work, and the plot has been designed to pre-. 


sent as much variety of scenery as possible. The Lakes of Killar- 
ney, the Isle of Man, the county Wicklow, &c. are successively the 
theatres of the action. The Danes not being entirely converted to 
Christianity at that period, afforded me an opportunity of introduc- 
ing the superstitions and rites of Odin, and the other deities of the 
Northern Sivduabiier. The battle of Clontarf, in which the catas- 
trophe is wound up, was fought in 1014, in April it is supposed, I 
have referred it to the 25th of March, as I was thus enabled the 
better to mark the time of the cantos by festivals. 

‘I am conscious there must be many faults in the work, which I 
have not judgment to discover. Of many I am myself aware. 
There are too frequent interruptions of the main story. ‘The intro- 
duction of two ballads is injudicious in a work of such native length. 
In the first canto, Ellen is perhaps left too long to her own reflec- 
tions. ‘The second and third cantos appear at first too unconnected. 
Dermid’s route in the sixth canto is too circuitous, the reason is 
obvious, and will I hope palliate the error. The events of the 
seventh canto succeed each other too rapidly, and as to the eighth — 
but here I had better pause. I shall not anticipate the Reviewers. 
To censure will in this case but evince the judgment of these gentle- 
men of the black-rod ; while I have only to regret, that I did not 
publish this poem a few months sooner, and I might have pleaded 
infancy to all their attacks. One fault however I must premise, — 
too great a strain of melancholy runs through the poem. I have 
endeavoured, I hope successfully, to divert the reader from sympa- 
thizing in its gloom, by assuming a more lively style in the notes.’ 


That reader must be of a most saturnine disposition, and 
“ stubbornly resist all tendency to laughter,” who does not 
welcome this native effusion with an unreproving smile. We 
are much deceived if Mr. and Miss Edgeworth, with all the 
joint ingenuity that dictated the Essay on Irish Bulls, could re- 
duce every member of the foregoing sentences into perfect 
harmony ; and shew that lurking discrimination in apparent 
confusion, which often characterizes the miscalled blunders of 
Rev. Dec. 1815. Dd their 
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their countrymen. For instance, after an author has indicated 
striking and real faults in six cantos out of twelve in his own 
poem ; besides several other capital and pervading errors in 
the management of his story ; for him to ¢ pause,’ as he terms 
it, and then add, ¢ te shall not anticipate the Reviewers, does 
seem a little whimsical. On this point, however, we shall 
only dwell for a moment; and, sincerely thanking the author 
for endeavouring to prevent the too gloomy effect on our 
spirits which he thinks his poem is likely to produce, by the 
lively contrast in his notes, (a most original specimen of bene- 
volence,) we shall turn to another passage in his dedication, 
which has pleased us greatly. Indeed, for feeling if not for 
elegance of expression, it may bear a comparison with the 
celebrated 


‘s Parve, nec invideo, sine me, liber, ibis in urbem,” 
of Ovid, or any similar farewell of an author to his work, with 
which we are acquainted. 

Mr. D’Alton, who seems to be only just of age, and of whom 
we may therefore form sanguine expectations, tells us that 
‘ the more serious pursuits of life have early called him away, 
and now more than ever hurry him from a study, which was 
the amusement of his less anxious years. 


‘ Yet, Dermid !’ (he proceeds) ‘thou hast been too long my com- 
panion, that our parting should not affect me. Thou hast cheered 
me when depressed! ‘Thou hast chastened me when elated! Thou 
hast been with me by my Winter’s fire-side ! Thou hast accompanied 
me in my Summer-rambles! But now wilt thou leave me; and, when 
{ thus bid thee the last farewell, when I think thou art rushing into 
a world that will not shew thy faults that charity, I had almost said 
that partiality which I have felt, I cannot but follow thee with the 
tear it were stoicism to refuse ! — Farewell !’ 


From the account which we have thus extracted, our readers 
will be enabled to form a sufficiently correct idea of the subject 
and management of Dermid, and we need only add on this 
head that the tale is somewhat intricate in its contrivance, and 
not very clear in its developement; while the catastrophe is 
hurried in the*most exceptionable manner. ‘The defects, in 
short, are defects arising from a want of patient correction, and 
judicious curtailment throughout: while the excellences (for 
we can use no other appropriate term) are those of strong 
natural genius, assisted by very considerable cultivation; a 
truly acute and just perception of what is high, pathetic, and 
beautiful in morals; a keen admiration of the glowing forms 
of external nature ; an ardent love of country; and, frequently, 
a powerful and simple mode of clothing all these good qualities 
in poetical Janguage. We shall endeavour to prove how far 
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this panegyric is deserved, by exhibiting some detached passages 
which we think are worthy of approbation ; and, not entering 
any farther into the general topics of censure on which we have 
already touched, we shall be satisfied with a few occasional 
strictures on defective passages. 

Among the beauties of the work, those perhaps are the most 
prominent which relate to the common subjects of poetical 
feeling and description; to things often thought, and often well 
expressed, but which are still susceptible of a new grace from 
some peculiarity of style in their last proprietor. Such hack- 
neyed themes as even the following are weil managed by the 
present author : 


¢ Some spirit of the hill shall spread 

The sweetest flowers, round true love’s pillow ; 
And pity’s tear shall dew their bed, 

And wood-nymphs wreath their funeral willow. 
Such bliss might stay the soul’s last flight, 

The partial pride would be forgiven ; 
Transporting moment of delight, 

Though stolen from the joys of heaven !’ 


Again, 
¢ Memory, sweet solace of the blest, 
Has little charm for misery ; 
She comes, an uninvited guest, 
To wring the last —last gem from sorrow’s faded eye.’ 


Or, 
‘«¢ Whither have fled the happy days, 


When love —when friendship warmed my soul ? 
Dear years of early happiness ! 
To what Elysium do you roll? 
Are you beyond the world of death ? 
Oh! tell me, thou! some guardian power ! 
- [ll prize the retrogressive path, 
That leads me to their joys once more. 


¢«¢ Oh! bring me to those genial climes, 
Where bursts from earth the setting day ! 
There is the reign of happier times, 
The world of years long past away. 
There early friends, whose memory dear 
Lives only now in sorrow’s heart, 
Though long —too long divided here, 
Shall meet — and never more to part !”’’” 
Again, 
¢ Why does the drooping rose delight ? 
Its bloom is gone ! — its scent is o’er ! 
Yet, fading in the blast of night, 
Jt wins the eye of pity more. 
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The tottering pile, — the ruined hall, — 
The aged arch, —the ivied wall — 
Steal on the soul a cherished care, 
And leave a softened sorrow there. 


¢ The lone survivor of the storm 

More dearly wins the pensive soul, 
With branches seared, and leafless form ; 

Than when Spring’s gentlest sighs would roll 
Delighted, through its foliage green, 
Embalming every bud between. 

The heart of grief forgets its care, 
When soothed by kindred ruin there.’ 


Marius among the ruins of Carthage probably occurred to 
| the author at the conclusion of this passage : but, however this 
| may be, at the beginning of it he certainly makes an assertion 
| which, as it is not true to nature, should find no place in poetry. 

| Unless, indeed, he be very unfortunate in his roses, he cer- 

| tainly cannot have found their bloom and their scent depart 

together. 
The ensuing lines allude to a subject interesting to every 
patriot : 

‘ss Oh! Erin! in thine hour of need, 
Thy warriors wander o’er the earth ; 

: For others’ liberties they bleed, 

| Nor guard the land that gave them birth: 
| | In foreign fields, it is their doom, 
: 





To seek —their fame, —to find — their tomb. 
«6 For them no friend of early da 


8 
A tear of kindred grief shall shed ; 
| Nor maiden’s prayer, nor minstrel’s lays 
i Shall hallow their neglected bed. 
They sleep beneath the silent stone, 
) To country lost — to fame scarce known.’’’” 


This invocation has a rather aukward conclusion: but it brings 
| us to that species of the ‘ moral descriptive’ in which, perhaps, 
} Dermid’s chief merit will be found to consist. 

: The openings of the cantos are almost all devoted to the 
| cause of freedom; and some of them are, in our opinion, 
| 

| 





highly animated. For example : 


‘«¢ Awake! sons of Erin! — The night is past over ; 
The morning of liberty bursts on our plains ; 
Alas! for the day, when our sons shall discover, 
They sprung from a race, that could sleep in their chains! 


¢“¢ Awake! sons of Erin ! — We fear not the stranger, 
’ We will go to the field, to be partners in danger ; 

| Victory shall follow us, — No fortune can change her, 
i When united we fight for our Erin go Bragh!”’’ 


i; Another 
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Another and a still better specimen of the same spirit is to 
be found at the beginning of the eleventh canto: 


‘ The sun in golden splendour walked the sky ; 
When through the tents the hostile warriors woke, 
And, as the long wished hour of fight drew nigh, 
As o’er Cluntarffe the gathering sun-beams broke, 
Freedom in proud defiance from the yoke 
Seemed struggling to assert her ancient sway ; 
Nature sent forth her charms ; — creation spoke ; 
And, ever as the bugle wound that day, 
Twas hailed by echoing hills, and many a courser’s neigh.’ 


In this last stanza, especially, we think that much good 
taste is displayed ; and we are always disposed to feel a pro- 
portionate regret for the failures of an author who is capable 
of expressing himself in so clear and just a manner. ‘To these 
failures we shall now briefly advert. 

Although, throughout this ample poem, the composition of 
so young an author, we discover less violation of the rules of 
grammatical propriety than in many of the comparatively short 
productions of popular poets of the day, yet we meet with 
some obnoxious irregularities of this description. We have, 
indeed, too many instances of the omission of the article and 
the pronoun, of the substitution of the singular for the plural in 
nouns ; and of sentences beginning with verbs not in the impera- 
tivemood. Mr. Scott, in a word, and Lord Byron, are largely 
answerable to their contemporaries, and we fear (from the last- 
ing contagion of bad example in distinguished writers) to po- 
sterity also, for an inundation of barbarisms of a similar nature, 
with which they have overspread the land : 


“© Vix Priamus tanti, totaque Troja, fuit.” 


We beg our Irish bard to abstain from such idlenesses for the 
future ; should he indeed ever again exchange the green bag 
of the barrister for the pink port-folio of the poet: —a matter 
which, we humbly think, in all such cases should be left to the 
individual’s own unbiassed determination. Meanwhile, let us 
be excused from such lines as 


¢ He found alas! unhallowed bed.’ 
¢ The warrior knows not hour of rest.’ 


‘ War is her creed—even Christian cell 
Tenants an unfrequented dell,’ &c. &c. 


It is unnecessary to specify any more passages of this kind, 
which are, as we have observed, but too numerous. AA still 
more frequent fault occurs in the incorrectness of the rhymes. 
We have death and path ; Recairn and Erin ; gaze and gloomi- 
ness ; glens and Danes ; life and grief; grey and unsociably ; toils 
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and isles ; appeared and guard ; vale and steal ; theme and name; 
fought and spot; power and shore; advance and clans ; away and 
memory ; gone and Maoldun ; and many others, which it would 
really be tedious to transcribe. We hasten therefore to a 
passage, in which the author describes the death of the old 
King Boru with much animation. The monarch is placed on a 
hill within sight of the battle, thoughqnot allowed to join in it, 
on account of his age: but a Danish dart reaches him, and 
he is mortally wounded : 


‘ Revealed before his eyes arose, 
In that prophetic hour, the woes, 
The years of woes his native land 
Should suffer from invader’s brand. 
But, see! a fitful smile, —a beam 
Across the brow of sorrow plays ; 
Some sacred vision cheers the dream, 
And gilds the gloom of future days ! 
Half smiles Bort, —his cheek is pale ; 
A moment, leaning on his lance, 
He looks along the distant vale, 
A parting view, a dying glance. 
The sun on the horizon stood, 
Splendid he set on fields of blood ; 
As if his beams were sent to hail 
Freedom’s return to Inisfail. 
The aged hero fixed his sight, 
With awe, on the receding light ; 
That seemed like him to wane away, 
Lost to the glow of early day. 
** Farewell !’? he cried, as faint and dim 
The parting radiance glanced on him ; 
«¢ Farewell! lost beam ! — But one short hour, 
And I shall follow on thy path ; 
And hail thee from an happier bower, 
Bursting on worlds that know not death !’? — 
A fragment of the orb remained ;— 
«¢ ?T will light my way !’? — He clenched his hand 
Close to the wound ; —the parting beam 
Lit in his eye a fading flame ; 
That flame is fled, — that beam retired ! — 
The sun has set, — Boru expired !? — 


This quotation would alone, we think, be sufficient to esta- 
blish the author’s claim to considerable distinction: but many 
others of great merit occur in the volume. It betrays, perhaps, 
too frequent and too obvious an imitation of Walter Scott, yet 
it also manifests much originality. The catalogue of the Irish 
forces, which is a sort of rival Gathering to that which is given 
in * the Lady of the Lake,” ‘although extremely inferior, is 
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spun out to an unconscionable Jength; and in some of the bar- 
barous names, and the abruptness of their introduction, it re- 
minds us not a little of George Colman’s most humorous tale 
of Castle Blarneygig. We must not, however, dismiss ‘Dermid’ 
with any ludicrous allusions. Though the blemishes which we 
have plainly exposed will ever prevent this poem from obtaining 
a place as one of the higher compositions of the British Muse, it 
will maintain a respectable rank among the hasty effusions of 
our own times; and it will have the praise of high and pure 
morality throughout, as well as of an ardent patriotism, to 
raise it far above many productions with which in minor points 
it may be unequal to contend. 








_— —— 


Art. IX. Observations on the Marriage Laws, particularly in 
Reference to the Case of Desertion, ora fraudulent and violated 
Contract ; in which the Right of the injured Party is supported by 
religious, moral, and historical Evidence, demonstrating the Ne- 


cessity of legislative Interference. Svo. pp. 408. 128. Boards. 
Hatchard. 1815. 


T= abuse of the law of divorce, on its late introduction 

among our neighbours, makes the present moment inau- 
spicious to the project of the author of this volume ; which is 
nothing less than to render marriage, in the case of desertion, 
or of a fraudulent and violated contract, dissoluble at the suit of 
the injured party.. The writer enters much at large into the 
discussion of this very important subject, but in a loose and de- 
sultory manner: indeed, he has by no means precise and distinct 
ideas on the plan which he would wish to be adopted, and 
seems disposed to go farther than he deems it prudent to avow. 
From the whole of what he says, however, we may presume 
that he would be contented with the projected law of the com- 
mittee of Edward VI., which allowed divorce in cases of 
adultery or desertion, of any capital enmity or plot against 
the other’s life, and of fierce or cruel usage. He seems also 
to coincide with the idea of Dr. Adam Clarke, that divorce 
should be permitted in all cases in which it is sought by the 
mutual consent of the parties. 

It very much imports the object which the author has in 
view, to determine on the nature of marriage. If he be able 
to make out that this is a mere civil contract, his task is ren- 
dered comparatively easy; whereas, if it be a_ religious 
rite, he will have to meet objections without end. Being 
aware of this circumstance, he commences his work by a full 
consideration of this point; and he endeavours to. shew that 
marriage has no more connection with religion than any other 
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solemn contract. For this purpose, he traces it up to the first 
couple, takes a view of it among the patriarchs, surveys it 
under the Mosaic dispensation, and follows it to a late period 
in the history of the Christian church; and, during all this 
time, he finds it to be wholly unconnected with religion. It 
must be observed that, at a very early zra, it became the 
fashion among Christians to depreciate marriage; propor- 
tionably extolling celibacy, and representing virginity as con- 
nected with the special regard of Heaven. With such rigour 
did these principles come at length to be enforced, that, in the 
ninth century, ‘ the clergy are not allowed to have any woman 
live with them; no, neither sister nor mother. It was the 
boast of one of the Jesuits that he had not beheld the face of a 
woman for more than forty years, and another was so pious 
that he would not see his own mother.’ In the course of the 
following century, it was ordained that 


‘ No marriage is to be solemnized privately, nor after meals; but 
the bride and bridegroom are to be blessed by a priest fasting. Hi- 
therto no marriage was to be celebrated in Holy Lent, nor on a fast 
day, nor on any holy-day; but as the church grew more wise and 
more holy, no marriage was now to take place “ from Septuagesima 
Sunday till after the octave of Whitsuntide, and from the first 
Sunday in Advent till after the octave of the Epiphany, nor on any 
of the days before appointed.” ’ 


Of the twelfth century, the author observes, 


‘ That this was the time when the power of marriage was getting 
into the hands of the clergy, and was to be brought under eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction. ‘* Hitherto there was no solemnization of 
marriage in a church; but the man came to the house where the 
woman inhabited, and led her home to his own house, which was all 
the ceremony then used.”” ‘The priest had by degrees obtruded 
himself as a witness to the transaction, and to give his benediction, 
till at length it was deemed essential ; and now any marriage was to 
be considered as unlawful where the sacerdotal benediction was 
withheld. 

¢ Peter Lombard found out that there were seven sacraments,’ 
from the mystical expression in the Revelation about “ the seven 
spirits of God,”’ and that marriage was one of them! The admi- 
nistration of it by the hands of a priest followed of course, the belief 
of its absolute nullity without this was gradually received by the 
people till it grew into an article of faith, and superstition has con- 
tinued it amongst us to the present day.” — 

« Early in the thirteenth century, marriage is openly brought into 
the church, treated as a sacrament to be performed at the altar, and 
completely put into the hands of the priest. Heretofore it was so 
carnal that no priest ought to have any thing to do with it :"now it 
is so holy that none but a priest can manage it.’ 
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In the writer’s interesting account of the treatment of this 
question at and since the Reformation, he mentions that 
Martin Bucer, in a tract intitled Christ’s Kingdom, (composed 
at the request of Edward VI.) insists on the injured party’s 
right in case of desertion to be divorced, and to have liberty 
to marry again; and he states that the same Prince appointed 
a committee of thirty-two eminent persons, among whom 
were Cranmer and Peter Martyr, to frame a new system of 
laws respecting marriage. — He also notices, in much detail, 
the circumstances by which Milton was connected with this 
question; and he asserts that this great man would have re- 
duced to practice the principles which he had laid down, and 
so ably defended, had not his wife retracted, and by her ad- 
dress obtained his forgiveness. : : 

In his chapter on~the inconsistency of the English law on 
the subject, the author urges several unanswerable objections 
to the law as it now stands. ‘The purpose and design of the 
marriage-act are thus stated: viz. , 

¢ To render all marriages “ null and void to all intents and pur- 
poses whatsoever,”’ if contracted without the observance of all the 
particulars required by former statutes, and the canons of the church ; 
so that persons who were actually married in the sight of God, and 
with the entire approbation of their owu consciences, are at once set 
free and discharged from all obligation to each other even after long 
cohabitation, if it can be proved that certain informalities attended 
the original contract. The dreadful consequences resulting from 
this law are often seen to the present day.’ — 

¢ Since this act passed, every moral obligation is destroyed, where 
the legal forms have not been strictly complied with; and such 
marriages being deemed “ clandestine,”’ are declared to be “ null and 
void to all intents and purposes whatsoever,”’ though perfectly con- 
sistent with every principle of equity, and the clearest dictates of 
reason and revelation.’ 


With equal severity, he animadverts on the statute by which 
minors, who marry without the consent of parents or guardians, 
‘are at liberty to dissolve the contract when they come of age, 
even where no criminal charge of any kind can be preferred.’ 
— He puts the following among several other cases, in order 
to shew how imperiously the law requires alteration in these 
respects : 

‘ Let us,’ he says, ‘ suppose a man to be indicted on the statute of 
bigamy, and the case will stand nearly as follows. — He is arraigned, 
and pleads not guilty. If it comes out in the course of the trial, that 
having been forsaken by a cruel wife, he had taken another, he is 
safe ; but if it should be proved that he had formally married her, he 
is sentenced to transportation, or two years’ imprisonment. Or if it 
should be clearly proved that he had only taken the wife of another 
man, but had not formally married her, he must be acquitted. In 
this 
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this case a breach of the seventh commandment would have saved 
him; but in the other, an honourable marriage, clearly authorised 
by the Scriptures, would have been his ruin.’ 


On the collected cases, he remarks ; 


‘ It is impossible for a serious mind to reflect on these things, 
without lamenting the evils which the present system has introduced. 
Heavy burdens and grievous to be borne, are laid with an unfeeling 
hand on the injured and oppressed, while the greatest latitude is given 
to the licentious to violate every moral principle with impunity. The 
marriage union it seems can easily be dissolved, if the wantonness or 
caprice of a minor should so require; but if the greatest injury be 
sustained, which in effect dissolves the contract, or the party be de- 
frauded by an obstinate desertion, then the union becomes indisso- 
luble! If the frivolous plea of consanguinity be set up, the marriage 
is declared to be null and void; but if the union has been productive 
of nothing but misery and ruin to the parties, then again it is indis- 
soluble, and no power on earth has either mercy or justice to dispense. 
If a man presume to violate the rights of his neighbour, in transgress- 
ing the law of heaven, he shall be free; but if he seek the restoration 
ef those rights with which God and nature have invested him, he 
must be convicted of guilt, and treated like a felon! This is indeed 
to strain at a gnat, and swallow a camel. Things could never have 
come to such a pass in a Protestant and enlightened nation, had it not 
been for the fatal remains of that monkish system which has entailed 
upon posterity the grossest prejudices that ever degraded the human 
mind.’ : 

In the subsequent passage, we have the plan on which the 
author is willing to commit himself, but by no means that 
for which he in fact argues in these pages: it is of far less 
extent than the latter. He tells us that 


¢ It is not his design to enquire for what cause a man may “ put 
away” his wife: his object is to know the will of God in case of 
obstinate desertion, where a person is absolutely forsaken, and virtually 
t away by a faithless husband or wife, without any rational hope of 
uture peace or union. And though it is not intended to investigate the 
causes which might lead to such an issue, whether they were natural or 
moral, reljgious or domestic; yet it is to be understood that the 
deserted party has acted faithfully and uprightly, both in entering 
into the connection and during the time of cohabitation, so as to give 
no reasonable occasion for the separation, and that in the whole tran- 
saction he possesses a conscience void of offence. The reader will 
not do justiee to the enquiry, unless he take into consideration the 
whole of this statement, and the writer would feel himself injurea by. 
any other.’ 


We would here suggest a question. If a person be induced 
by improper motives to contract 2 marriage, and owing to its 
vicious origin he finds that marriage distressing, does the 
author contend that such a person ought to have a right 


to break the ties? He is supposed to have conducted 
himself 
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himself correctly during wedlock, but to have entered into it 
corruptly. The cause of the unhappiness was known to him 
at the time of his forming the union; and it was obvious what 
its effect would be. Shall he, then, be allowed to sue out a 
divorce, and to dissolve a marriage which he ought never to 
have contracted ? — If, for instance, a man marries a woman of 
whose ill temper he has abundant proofs, for the sake of her 
wealth or her beauty, and finds that her unruly passions 
cannot be borne, shall he be allowed to put her away? 
Whether the marriage was or was not contracted from proper 
considerations is, we think, a circumstance that deserves to be 
weighed in agitating the present question. Even in the case of 
adultery, if a man knew that the woman whom he was going 
to marry was addicted to that crime, he would: with no good 
grace urge the commission of it subsequently to the marriage 
as a cause for putting her away. 

From the law of England, which is directly against him, 
the writer appeals to the Scriptures; where he finds a text 
which, according to him, bears closely on the point in ques- 
tion, and which he regards as decisive: viz. 1 Cor. vii. 15. 
“If the unbelieving depart, let him depart, a brother or a 
sister is not under bondage in such cases.” It cannot be 
doubted that the expression of the brother or sister not being 
under bondage means that the one or the other shall be at 
liberty to marry again: but that the permission here granted 
is universal, and not restricted to an unbelieving partner, does 
not appear to us so clearly proved. ‘That the author, however, 
does not want confidence as to the soundness of his opinion 
may be concluded from what he says when dismissing this 
topic :— * Judging therefore according to the Scriptures, apart 
from human institutions, the right contended for is fully 


established, and cannot be denied by any serious or unpreju- 


diced mind. Sanctioned as it also is by the reason of things, 
and every principle of equity, it ought to form a part of the 
laws of every enlightened nation.’ 

Of acting on this doctrine, an instance is given in the case 
of Galiacius Carracciolus, an Italian nobleman, who with- 
drew from Naples to Geneva on account of religion. His 
wife, after repeated applications on his part, having positively 
refused to accompany him, he resolved to marry again, and 
consulted Calvin on the subject; who referred him to Peter 
Martyr and the principal ministers of Switzerland, and they 
assembled to take the question into consideration. After it 
had been debated and argued on both sides, 


* It was concluded and agreed on by them all with one consent, 
That he might with safe conscience depart from that wife who had first 
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all on her own part, broken the bond, and dissolved the marriage 
not: and for the proof of this opinion, many cases and reasons were 
alleged from the Scriptures, Fathers, Councils, and Civil Law, which 
was the law of almost all countries in Christendom. All which, 
with their reasons and conclusions, were put in writing, and are safe. 
ly recorded and kept to this day, ready to be showed to any one as 
need shall require.’ : 


We have in the-following lines another proof of the confi- 
dence which the author places in the opinion for which he 


here contends. ‘ If,’ says he, ‘ Leander were forsaken by a 


faithless wife, and Leonora abandoned by a cruel husband, 
and both were left in hopeless misery, no law would be violated 
by their union ; because there would be no invasion of right, 
no breach of a divine command, and no ill to our neighbour. 
In that case they would only do what the law of God and na- 
ture required them to do, or what reason and revelation ap- 
proved.’ It is very true, as he observes, that 


¢ Some instances have also occurred, in which the laws of our 
own country have been relaxed in favour of marriage union; and it is 
highly probable this would still have been the case, had it not been 
for the passing of the Marriage Act, which annuls every contract, 
however just and right in itself, if not accompanied with the requi- 
site formalities. 

‘ It is said that a gentleman and lady were on a voyage from 
India; that an attachment was formed soon after they went on board, 
and that they wished to be married. But there being neither altar 
nor priest at hand, they requested the ship’s company to bear witness 
of their vows and promises. ‘They did so; and before they arrived 
in England, the husband died intestate, and the lady was Mat 
delivered of ason. A court of justice recognised the marriage, and 
declared the son to be the heir af his father’s property. How much 
wiser and better was this, than to stigmatise both the living and the 
dead, to illegitimatise the son, and deprive him of his inheritance, as 
the law against clandestine marriages would afterwards have required. 
Here the principle of natural right was properly allowed to be para- 
mount to legal forms, and the moral obligation of the parties con- 
sidered as having fully established the nuptial contract.’ 


This is a case, however, of not complying with the requisites 
of the law through absolute impossibility so to do; whereas 
to act on the doctrine in question is to act against a positive 
law, in the hope that, on account of its absurdity, it will not 
be enforced. If the legislature were of this way of thinking, it 
would unquestionably alter the law. 

Treating of the dissolubility of marriage under the Mosaic 
law, the author says ; 


¢ If themarriage union hasbeen dissolved for so many reasonsspecified 

in the Scriptures, and any of these are found to be of a mora/ nature, 
it would be highly absurd to pretend that a dissolution in such cases 
could 
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could at any time be inconsistent with moral principle, or the ori- 
ginal institution of marriage. So far also as those reasons are econo- 
mical, relating to the peace and comfort of domestic life, they must 
of course apply to cases where the circumstances are similar, and 
ought to be adopted by every state professing Divine Revelation as 
the ‘guide of its reed soley’ 

The reasoning of Martin Bucer on the same subject is very 
forcible: 


<6¢ What the Lord permitted to his first-born people, that he 
certainly would not forbid to his people among the Gentiles, 
who’are coheirs with them; nor could he ever permit or command 
what was not good for them, if used as he commanded; nor can any 
one seriously imagine that God would make that to be sinful to those 
who believe and serve him under the Gospel, which he granted and 
commanded to them who served him under the law. The same 
grievances must require the same relief; and no one can deny that 
many marriages are as full of misery now as they could be among the 
Jews. The Lord therefore, whoalways loves to succour the oppressed, 
would ever have it provided for injured husbands and wives, that under 
pretence of the marriage bond they be not enslaved to perpetual 
vexations, instead of the loving and comfortable duties of the mar- 
riage life.” ? 


As to the prohibitions of divorce in the New Testament, 


the author meets them with somewhat of dismay, cemments 2¢a/7¢4 


on them feebly, and makes his way through them rather 
lamely : but, even in this part of the work, he presents us with 
lively declamation, together with pertinent and weighty obser- 
vations, as his comments on the following passage attest : 


‘ And I say unto you whosoever shall put away his wife, except 
for fornication, and hall marry another, committeth adultery. Who- 
soever shall put away his wife as the proposers of this question 
intended, as Herod did, violently, without mutual consent for ure 
gent reasons; or for any sudden cause or disagreement, “ except 
it be for fornication ;’? whosoever shall put away rashly and in 
anger, without deliberation or a due regard to peace and love, and 
think his conscience discharged by only giving a bill of divorces 
ment ; whosoever shall put away “ his wife,’? one who is so in 
truth and not in name only, who is both able and willing to bea 
“ help meet” in the principal ends of marriage, both civil and sacred, 
that man **committeth adultery.”” Not he who dissolves the union 
by mutual consent, with humanity and gentleness, and not from lust 
or malice. Not he who after long experience finds he cannot love 
with that sincere affection which such a union requires, yet with so 
much civility and goodness as not to wish to keep his companion 
under a neglected and unwelcome residence, where nothing can be 
hearty or sincere, and where it is felt to be undesirable to be so de- 
tained, and more injurious than to be freely and on good terms 
dismissed. Nor does he put away unlawfully who complains of 
causes rooted in immutable nature, utter unfitness and disagreement, 
not to be conciliated, because not to be mended without a miracle. 


Nor 
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Nor he who puts away an unquenchable vexation from his bosom, and 
flees an evil, the greatest that can befal humanity. Nor he who puts 
away an intolerable adversary, a deserter, or an unfeeling and sullen 
mass, whose very presence is the visible representation of loneliness 
itself. Nor he who puts away with the full suffrage and applause of 
a good conscience, claiming by faith and full persuasion the rights 
and promises of God’s institution, of which he finds himself utterly 
defrauded in a mistaken wedlock. Such a one has bail enough to be 
no adulterer.’ 

Such texts appear strong against the doctrine here main- 
tained, but, we conceive, are by no means decisive on it. It 
is on civil, and not on theological grounds, that the main dif- 
ficulties relating to this questiom occur. In every discussion of 
it, the case of children ought to form a leading consideration ; 
yet it is very remarkable that, in the whole of his volume, 
the present author never once touches on a topic so closely 
connected with his subject. 

It may farther be here observed that very few, if any, of 
the cases requiring divorce are those of marriages contracted 
from proper views, but arise mostly, if not wholly, from 
such as were formed from unworthy motives; which is a 
view of the point, as we have before observed, that is never 
taken by the author. Although, in many respects, he discusses 
his question at great length, its merits cannot be said to be 
fully debated ; and therefore he cannot expect a verdict to be 
pronounced on his undertaking. 

If, however, we do not allow to this work the praise of ex- 
hausting the vast and momentous subject of which it treats, 
still it is intitled to commendation for what has been done; 
and we cannot too much applaud the spirit in which it has 
been penned. It is in the highest degree grave, dispassionate, 
and candid ; and in the composition, from the beginning to 
the ead, a single expression does not escape the author that 
will hurt the okies of the most delicate bosom, or offend 
the ears of the most scrupulous.. No head of a family needs 
be afraid of reading it to his domestic circle. 





Art. X. Lives of Edward and John Philips, Nephews and Pupils 
of Milton. Including various Particulars of the literary and poli- 
tical History of their Times. By William Godwin. To which 
are added, 1. Collections for the Life of Milton by John Aubrey, 
F.R.S. Printed from the MS. Copy in the Ashmolean Museum 
at Oxford. 2. The Life of Milton. By Edward Philips. Printed 
in the Year 1694. 4to. 21.28, Boards. Longmian and Co. 
1815. 


A FFINITY to the great seems to be attended with considerable 
advantages under every state of society; and, though its 


basis is founded in nature, it owes much of its influence to the 
associations 
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associations of men. How far it ought to be modified is a fit 
theme for political discussion: but the ingenious author of the 
volume before us was destined both to. extend the principle 
farther than it had hitherto been carried, and, in virtue of it, 
to assert distinctions to which it had not previously been deemed 
intitled. 

Mr. Godwin has discovered, and he sets no small store on 
the discovery, that Edward and John Philips, the two nephews 
of Milton and his pupils, and the former his biographer, ranked 
among the literati of their day; he has evel procured lists of 
their works, and possessed himself of most of them. These 
persons, notwithstanding their high alliances, are of a rank 
which would scarcely procure for them a slight notice in a 
biographical dictionary: but they were the near relatives of 
Milton, were educated by him, and illustrate his history ; and 
therefore it is, we presume, that the present costly monument 
is set up to commemorate them. Were the writer before us a 
man of more humble pretensions than Mr. G., we might sus- 
pect him of ingenuity in the art of book-making, and impute 
to him a scheme of palming old materials on the public, under 
the guise of a new work: but we are far from ascribing such 
motives to Mr. Godwin, and widely does he steer from the 
latter part of the charge. It is true that we do not consider our- 
selves as much beholden to him for the information which he 
imparts respecting the immediate subjects of this volume; yet 
we apprehend that no reader will peruse it without making 
acknowlegements for the interest and instruction which he will 
have derived from the collateral matter so abundantly scattered 
through it. The character and writings of Milton, with the 
events of the twofold period, —that of the troubles, and that 
of the Restoration, — are beaten topics : but we do not appre- 
hend that many persons will regret their having again trodden 
over this ground in company with Mr. Godwin. All his ob- 
servations proceed from a manly free spirit: he does not with- 
hold due praise from republican merit, nor refuse to render 
justice to characters that have long remained in the shade ; nor 
does he hesitate to expose infamy to open day, however justi- 
fied by specious pretences or glossed over with goodly names. 
Indeed, the sentiments which he professes are highly creditable 
to the subject of a free state; while the air of originality which 
he imparts to tales so often repeated gives us a high idea of his 
abilities. The matter of this volume, presented to us in any other 
form, would, with the exception of that part which relates to the 
Philipses, have been very acceptable: but others, who can dis- 
cover a worthiness in these subjects, and who do not object to 
blend miscellaneous matter with history, may be less fastidious 
than 
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than we are, and may hail the present here made to them in 
the very form in which it is communicated. 

We will concede to Mr. Godwin, that it is bad taste to make 
any: undertaking of Milton a subject of pleasantry : but we are 
nevertheless of opinion that the objections, urged in that shape 
against the poet’s system of education by our great biographer, 
have not been and cannot be refuted. When enumerating the 
books which were put into the hands of Milton’s pupils, it is to 
no purpose that Mr. Godwin observes: ¢ It could not be by 
accident that we do not find the names of Homer, Aéschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Pindar, Anacreon, Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides and Plato, among the Greeks, or among the Romans, 
Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Terence, Catullus, Juvenal, Martial, 
Cicero, Livy, Sallust and Tacitus, in this list. Milton, it is to 
be supposed, thought that these were authors to be read in the 
solitude of the closet, by one who had already mastered the 
languages in which they wrote, and that it would be profanation 
to employ the composition of such men, as exercises upon which 
to acquire the rudiments of etymology, prosody and syntax.’ 
In what is here advanced by Mr. G. himself, and what he con- 


_ jectures to have been supposed by Milton, we presume to 
. think that we see more that is plausible than that is solid. 


Abstractedly considered, it may not be shewing due respect to 


. the master-pieces of antiquity to introduce them into our 


schools, and to beat them into the heads of boys: but, if these 
precious remains are saved this insult, and their perusal is 
postponed ¢ to the solitude of the closet,’ when the student 
shall have ‘ mastered the languages in which they are written,’ 
is no danger incurred that such a day may never arrive? How 
are we to become familiar with the phraseology in which 
they are written, unless we pore over their pages while we 
are young? By what other mode may we imbibe their spirit, 
and the noble sentiments which they contain be infused into 
us ?— It happens, we admit, in too many instances, that we 
contract an antipathy to that which costs us much trouble to 
acquire. ‘This is a misfortune, but we may guard against it. 
Can it redound much to the credit of the two youths, or im- 
press us with very favourable notions of the seminary in which 
they were bred and the tuition which they underwent, that they 
were no sooner out of their illustrious preceptor’s hands, than 
they openly abjured his principles, connected themselves with 
the cavaliers, and laboured with all their might to effect the 
return of the reversed order of things? ‘¢ In 1655 John the 
younger,’ we are told, * published a poem, intitled, a Satyr 
against Eypocrites,’ which is here denominated ¢ an puting wine 
attac 
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attack against every thing that was then visible in this country 
under the name of religion, and in which the author misses no 
opportunity of insinuating into the mind, as he goes on, impure 
and lascivious ideas ;’ thus giving unequivocal proofs of his 
utter alienation from his uncle, and of the intimate habits which 
he had formed with the opposite party. The whole poem is 
characterized as being ‘in one continued strain of buffoonery.’ 

In the year 1658, ‘ a book was published by Edward Philips, 
in which he sufficiently proved himself a proficient in the same 
school with his brother.’ It was a medley, consisting of prose 
and verse, of original poetry and borrowed pieces, which Mr. G. 
thus characterizes : 

‘ This book is put together with conspicuous ingenuity and pro- 
fligacy, and is entitled to no insignificant rank among the multifarious 
productions, which were at that time issued from the press, to debauch 
the manners of the nation, and bring back the king ; and if we could 
overlook the gross provocations to libertinism and vice which every 
where occur in it, it might be mentioned as no unentertaining illus- 
tration of the manners of the men of wit and gallantry of the time 
when it was published.’ —*‘ Every part of the bodk is interspersed with 
veins of vulgarity and obscenity, and the author never misses an oppor 
tunity of saying severe things against Puritans and hypocrites.” — 
‘ There were a set of men at this time who were assiduously employed 
in decrying the order of things which then prevailed, and indirectly 


preparing the way for the restoration of all that the patriots of 1640 
had abolished.’ ! 


It is a singular sight to behold the near relatives and pupils 
of Milton closely allied to these persons, and cordially co-oper- 
ating with them; so that, neither on the score of talents nor on 
that of respectability, can we perceive aught in these two men 
to intitle them to the elaborate monument here erected to their 
memory. 

With languid steps, we follow the author through his details 
concerning the Philipses, while from his collateral excur- 
sions we rarely return without being refreshed. Milton, set 
loose from the confinement of his seminary, intended to devote 
his leisure to the pursuit of high poetic hopes, but suffered 
himself to be diverted from this peaceful course by conscience, 
- which engaged him in the fruitless controversies respecting 
ecclesiastical discipline. On this class of his labours, Mr. 
Godwin’s remarks are as candid as they are just: 

‘ These writings,’ he says, ‘do not seem at first to have added 
much to his reputation. His learning, in points of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, was inferior to that of Usher, and perhaps of other contro- 
versialists who were engaged on the side of the Church of England. 
His style was harsh, perplexed, and obscure. Every where traces 
of a writer imbued with a magnificent poetical character burst forth, 
and there are many passages of a surprising and lofty eloquence ; but 
Rev. Duc. 1815. Ee these 
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these are suffocated in the general quaintness of the composition, and 
the sombre and monotonous tone which prevails throughout. Men 
of a genuine taste, in the present day, read these productions with ar- 
dour, eager to trace the mind and character of Milton through every 
step of their progress. But such motives could not apply with equal 
force to his contemporaries.’ 


The domestic occurrence, which gave rise to Milton’s writ- 
ings on divorce, is well known: but a part of the observations 
here made on them is worth recording : 


‘ We cannot fully understand the merits of Milton’s produc- 
tions on this subject, without entering a little into the history of the 
question. The lowe respecting marriage, of which Milton complains, 
and which have since become fixed as principles on the subject, in all 
Christian countries, are a branch of the canon law. They originated 
in the times of Popery, and have a very obvious tendency to strengthen 
the power of the cir. by attributing to it the privilege of inter- 
fering in and deciding upon the dearest and most intimate connection 
which subsists among human creatures. At the. period therefore of 
the change of religion, which was effected in the century previous 
to that in which Milton lived, it became a very serious question among 
the Reformers, whether the law of marriage did not require revision, 
incommona with a multitude of laws, in which the church, in the period 
of papal usurpation, had interposed its authority. Luther, Melanc- 
thon, Martin Bucer, Grotius, and many others held the affirmative of 
this proposition. The whole body of those men, who opposed the 

overnment of Charles the First, and whose opposition brought om 
oe civil war, were of opinion that the Church of England, as esta- 
blished in the time of Elizabeth, was not sufficiently reformed from 
the errors of Popery. They particularly objected to prelacy, liturgies, 
and many other institutions, which made a part of it. This therefore 
seemed to be a time eminently suited to the enquiry, whether the re- 
formers above named or their opponents were in the right on the 
subject of marriage. ‘The question indeed was held to be of such im- 
portance at the period in which Milton wrote, that in the year 1646 
Selden, the prodigy of his time, who was regarded by his contempo- 
raries as an oracle of reason and learning, who had read every thing, 
and by whom nothing was ever forgotten, published a treatise in de- 
fence of the very same principle that Milton maintained, intitled Uxor 
Hebraica. It can therefore scarcely be doubted that Milton’s treatises 
on divorce added greatly to his consideration in the literary world. 
At the same time, from the delicacy and moment of the question he 
treated, and its peculiar application to his domestic history, it will 
readily be believed that they opened the mouths of cavillers and cen- 
surers against his reputation.’ 


Milton did not desert Cromwell when he dispersed the Long 
Parliament and the Council of State, and assumed the supreme 
power, but (as Mr. G. observes) took the part of endeavourin 
to coax the usurper to give his country a free government; an 


the stern republican is here represented as bowing to Crom- 
, well’s 














well’s authority, with the intention of inducing him to render 
service to the state: Mr. G. contents himself with stating, 


‘ That Milton,’ some time in May, 1654, ‘ presented to Cromwel 
by the hands of Andrew Marvel, his Defensio Secunda pro Populo 
Anglicano, which is distinguished, among other memorable features, 
by a delicate flattery toward that extraordinary man, less calculated 
to soothe his ambition and love of power, than to stimulate him by 
a consideration of the favour with which Providence had distinguished 
him, and the opportunity put into his hands to secure the character 
and liberty of his country to the latest generations, to consider him- 
self as placed on a stage that would render the disinterestedness or 
iniquity of his proceedings imperishable. Never did a private man, 
not to say a servant of the government, talk to the individual in whose 
hands the supreme power of that government was reposed, in a tone 
of more manly expostulation, or more conscientious and fervent ex- 
hortation, than Milton has employed in this work.’ 


Of the Defensio Secunda, Mr. Godwin says, 


‘ It is beyond comparison the most admirable of the prose-works 
of Milton It is in reply, in hunting an adversary through all his 
windings, and turning all his seeming advantages into weapons for his 
entire discomfiture, that the great mastery of a controversialist is 
shown ; and in all these qualities Milton was never excelled. He 
also speaks of himself, provoked by the savage attacks of his anta- 
gonists, in the most graceful manner; he convinces you that he is one 
of the greatest and most virtuous of mankind, without once falling 
into those littlenesses of vanity, which are so apt to break out in a 
man talking advantageously of himself. And, finally, the fervour 
of his patriotism raises him to an almost superhuman eloquence, and 
he pours out the dictates of his virtuous anxieties for the public good, 
in strains, that scarcely any man can listen to, without becoming for 
the time like unto him. 

« After the publication of the Defensio Secunda, Milton ceased for 
some years to write on political subjects, except in the single instance 
of a closing performance in the controversy begun with Salmasius, which 
he named, perhaps significantly, Joannis Miltoni Defensio pro Se, 
Milton’s Defence for Himself (hereby insinuating that there was no 
longer a public to. defend)’ 


On Cromwell’s government, Mr. Godwin passes the follow- 
ing judgment : 

‘ His measures towards foreign courts were full of ability and 
decision, and well calculated to sustain the character and political in- 
fluence of his country. His intelligence was amazing; and it was 
principally by this means that he baffled all the intrigues of the 
royalists. But his internal policy was feeble, variable, and highly in- 
jurious to the temper and political courage of his countrymen. He 
was no doubt considerably soured by the inflexible opposition of the 
men, whom in his heart he esteemed the most. Whether out of 
deference to the opinion of those who had originally raised him to 


power, or from some remains . the love of liberty in his own aa 
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he instituted, by the very instrument that gave himself his office, @ 
memorable equality in the representation of his country. But repre- 
sentatives so chosen, could never be made subordinate to his will. 
They began with questioning the functions and foundation of his 
Office. Cromwell therefore never called a parliament, but to commit 
violence upon it, to disgrace the name of parliament, or to disgrace 
himself. The whole of his ill-omened administration for a term of 
nearly five years, was a series of despicable experiments on the nature 
of government, calculated to bring the very names of patriotism and 
republic into contempt.’ 


Milton, it is remarked, ¢ felt bitterly his disappointment in 
the man whom he had considered as above ail others qualified 
to be the saviour of England, and the guardian genius of 
liberty :’ 


‘ Officially he had no concern but with the foreign politics of 
Cromwel, and his foreign politics he for the most part approved ; 
therefore he did not abdicate his post of Latin secretary. But he 
absented himself from court, except when absolutely called thither b 
his duties. He says of himself in a letter, dated December 18. 1657, 
to a young friend who had written to him to solicit the office of se- 
cretary to our ambassador in Holland: “I am grieved that it is not 
in my power to serve you in this point, inasmuch as I have very few 
familiarities with the gratios: of the court, who keep myself almost 
wholly at home, and am willing to do so,” ” 


In commenting on the bad faith observed at the Restoration, 
Mr. G. with reason exclaims : 


‘ It is astonishing that Milton was not made one of the victims in 
this sanguinary scene, and that the ministers of Charles the Second 
did not consummate their treachery, in the extinction of the future 
author of Paradise Lost.. One would have imagined that the man 
who vindicated the destruction of Charles the First, with such rea- 
sonings, and in such a style, as to have excited the astonishment and 
admiration of Europe, would have been held incomparably more 
guilty by the friends of the Stuart family, than the counsellor who 
was appointed to plead against him, the officer who kept the court, 
or the clerk who took minutes of the proceedings.’ 


The prime agent in this treachery cannot, we think, be 
more happily described than we here see him: 


‘ The author of the Declaration of Breda, and of these repeated 
violations of. the faith of that declaration towards the regicides and to- 
wards ail persons dissenting from, the Churchof England and theliturgy, 
was the Earl of Clarendon. By a singular destiny all the folly, the 
impolicy, and the guilt of his administration has been swallowed up 
in his character as an historian; and in consideration of his havin 
enriched the world with an admirable narrative of the adversities ae 
Charles the First, posterity have been inclined to forgive him all the en- 
ormities he perpetrated as first minister of Charles the Second. . has 
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been computed that sixty thousand persons suffered on a religious ac- 
count under these persecutions, and that of this number five thousand 
perished in prison.’ 

A work of the younger Philips, in ridicule of judicial astro- 
logy, gives occasion to the author to collect very curious traits 


to shew the great credit in which this pretended science was at 
that time held : 


‘ I have now,’ says the biographer, ‘ lying before me a volume, 
in which the most popular Ephemerides bs 1660, to the number of 
fourteen, are bound together, written by William Lilly, George 
Wharton, John Gadbury, Joseph Blagrave, William Dade, George 
Rose, John Woodhouse, Vincent Prince, Vincent Wing, and others. 
These, though now swept away into long oblivion, were once the 
oracles of their times; ladies, who commanded all other hearts, 
trembled at their mummeries; and generals and statesmen, who lay 
claim to the gratitude of a distant posterity, dared not enter on the 
execution of their projects, till they had consulted their science, and 
obtained their sanction. 

‘ William Lilly was the most eminent of these worthies at the 
period of which we are treating. He had arrived by means of his 
various publications to such a degree of popularity in the year 1647, 
that a coach and four horses were sent at that time to’fetch him and 
John Booker, his most eminent rival in art, to Windsor, to the head- 
quarters of General Fairfax, who enquired of them with great anxiety 
as to the future success of his arms. Lilly, who took upon him to 
be the spokesman on this occasion, assured him with all fitting 
solemnity, that he might be “ confident of God’s going along with 
him and his army, until the great work for which he ordained them 
both was perfected, the conquering and subversion of his and the 
parliament’s enemies, and then a quiet settlement and firm peace over 
all the nation, unto God’s glory, and full satisfaction of tender con- 
sciences.’? ‘The same worthies were in the following year conducted 
to the siege of Colchester, where by their assurances of the success 
of the undertaking, the soldiers were greatly encouraged to perse- 
verance and valour. Lilly was at the same period, for no one knew 
better than he howto play an even game with opposite parties, consulted 
upon the choice of lucky hours and fortunate means for King Charles’s 
escape from Hampton Court and Carisbrook Castle. A short time 
before the dispersion of the Long Parliament by Cromwel in 1653, 
he was called before their committee for some disrespectful things he 
had said of the Presbyterians in his Ephemeris for that year, and ex- 
tricated himself with his usual knavery. In 1659 Lilly received a 
gold chain from the King of Sweden, in recompense of many fine 
things he had prophesied of that monarch, all of which were not 
long after attended with opposite events.’ 


It is well known that Milton, while composing his Paradise 
Lost, laboured under the most trying calamities. Mr. Godwin 
deems it probable that it was not commenced till the period of 
the Restoration:— it was published in the year 1667, He 
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successfully disputes the notion of its late fame, thirteen hundred 
copies of it having been sold within two years after its pub- 
lication, and a new edition prepared under the superin- 
tendance of the author in 1674. At its first appearance, also, 
Sheffield, Roscommon, and Dryden spoke of it in the most lofty 
terms; before the abdication of James, it had reached a 
third edition; and, soon afterthe Revolution, not only Paradise 
Lost but all the other considerable poems of this great author 
were translated into Latin. Great stress is here laid on the 
suffrage of Dennis ; who, at this early period, was a critic in 
fashion: but, in panegyrising Paradise Lost, he is considered 
not so much as declaring his own sentiments as retailing those 
of the wits of the age, with all of whom he associated. It 
were strange, indeed, if party-heats could for a moment have 
thrown into the shade a production so transcendant : on the con- 
trary, we may rest assured that, wherever it met with readers, 
it found enraptured admirers ; and that men of taste of every 
party were eager to bear testimony to its excellence. The facts 
collected in these pages amply bear us out in this conclusion. 
Even had the biographer been less furnished with proofs, he 
might safely have scouted the silly idea of secret love, and that of 


‘the poem bursting into view at the Revolution. We agree 


with him in thinking that man is not so poor a creature as Dr. 
Johnson imagines; and ‘that Englishmen,’ however debased 
by the events of the times, were of too generous a frame of 
Spirit to want to be taught by the king what to admire, and to 
wait till a new revolution should loose their political fetters, 
before they would venture to give breath to their approbation.’ 
This remark brings us to the close of that part which respects 
Milton, and with it may be said very much to diminish the 
interest of the volume. Indeed, if it be not altogether lost, it 
is because the author takes occasion to make excursions into the 
history of the period, in which we rarely follow him without 
finding ourselves amply compensated for our trouble. He 
enters into a very full chronological account of the publications 
of the Philipses: but here we shall not be expected to attend 
him, or to observe on works of which the general reader has 
never heard, and few of which are known even to the antiquary. 
Indeed, the productions of the younger Philips are mere 
things of the day, in a most profligate and abandoned age ; 
compositions distinguished by ribaldry, buffoonery, and obsce- 
nity, in which he outrages his early principles, and his in- 
structor and relative. A claim is advanced for him, that he had 
the merit of turning judicial astrology into ridicule: but we do 
not see that his efforts tended so much to put this imposture 
to shame, as to press it into the service of the triumphant — 
ese 
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These scurrilous filthy poems contributed little towards this de- 
sirable end; and astrology was suppressed by the growing light 
of subsequent times. John Philips also exercised his pen in 
translations ; and it is here made a matter of great wonder that 
he was able to finish some of them in the time allotted to him: but 
it does not follow that, though they appeared under his name, 
they were wholly rendered into English by him. Before 
the end of the reign, our scornful cavalier, it appears, ranges 
under the banners of the disaffected, becomes the intimate 
associate of the infamous Oates, and writes a tract in his 
defence ; <lest,? to adopt the language of Mr. Godwin on the 
occasion, * his beloved friend Titus Oates should be bereaved 
of the opportunity of committing more murders.’ -—In the 
author’s narrative of the Popish plot, which is related with 
signal distinctness, we are sorry to discover any thing like a 
doubt started whether the horrid fabrications contrived by 
Shaftsbury were sanctioned by the end which he proposed that 
they should answer; and much more were we shocked at its 
being pretended that the younger Philips might vindicate any 
share that he had in this nefarious business on the same wretched 
principle. ‘This nephew of Milton we pronounce to be one 
of the last of mankind. We have therefore no need to say 
one word more of him, except again to state that we cannot 
conjecture what could induce Mr. Godwin to snatch his memory 
from oblivion. 

Edward, the elder of the nephews, is much more a favourite 
with Mr. G., and appears to deserve the preference. He was 
infected early with cavalier notions, was a stickler for the Stuarts 
before the Restoration, and adopted the reigning principles of 
the times, but does not ever seem to have broken off the inter- 
course of duty and affection with his uncle. Mr. Godwin is at 
a loss to understand how this intercourse was carried on: 
but we see no difficulty. We are inclined to suppose that, at 
the Restoration, Milton abandoned all political schemes and 
views ; and that, while he was disgusted with the rant and 
excesses of the younger of his nephews, he might see the elder 
without displeasure sailing down with the tide of the times. 
The employments of this person are of a more respectable 
kind, and his publications are of a better sort. He was 
‘tutor to John Evelyn, Esq. junior, to the seventh Earl of 
Pembroke, and to Isabella, daughter and heir of the Earl of 
Arlington, and who was afterward Duchess of Grafton. Hewas 
also engaged in a continuation of Baker’s Chronicle, and in that 
of Speed’s Theatre of Great Britain ; besides being the author 
of The World of Words, of a work intitled Theatrum Poetarum, 
and of the invaluable well-known memoir of his uncle. It is 
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singular that this precious document was prefixed by him to 
a Latin translation of the Letters of State, without a name ; 
and every circumstance shews that this worthy person had 
not the most distant notion of the approaching unrivalled fame 
of his illustrious relative. 

With all his labour, Mr. Godwin is unable to give any ac- 
count of the respective deaths of his two heroes: but, having 
often regretted the success of his industry in tracing details 
respecting the living persons, we should be unreasonable, we 
think, if we allowed ourselves to complain of this last defect. — 
We have now reached the end of our course, and are rejoiced 
at its termination; since the regular journey has been irksome 
and fatiguing in the extreme, though the frequent excursions 
made in its course afforded us very considerable relief. Abund- 
ance of invaluable matter lies interspersed through this bulk 
volume, but on the plan of combining it with the lives of the 


_Philipses we cannot bestow our approbation. 


- ™ 
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Art. XI. Poems*and Imitations. By Daniel Cabanel, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Esq. 8vo. pp.1g2- 108 Boards. Bickerstaff. 1814. 


ines first and longest poem in this collection -was originally 
‘printed in 1811, and (as we learn from the preface) ob- 
tained favorable public notice. It is composed in blank-verse, 
and contains a rather extended account of * British Scenery, 
which the author has chosen for the title of it. He speaks 
of himself as ‘a contemplative wanderer, from his youth;’ 
yet we find little of contemplation in this poem, which is of a 
character altogether descriptive, and, in the comparatively 
short space of 65 pages, travels over the greater part of the 
British isles, and notices most of the scenes which such a jour- 
ney brings under view. Perhaps this is the sort of subject for 
which blank-verse is best adapted ; and accordingly we find the 
descriptive passages of Thomson and Cowper among the most 
successful of their writings. ‘The art, however, is so to blend 
observation with description, that each picture may appear to 
draw forth its appropriate reflections: but the poem before us 
effects too little in this way, and consequently wants interest 
to excite the attention of the reader. ‘The composition of the 
poetry, too, is monotonous. Blank-verse requires much greater 
variety of rhythm and cadence, than verse in rhyme; and we 
meet with very little to answer the demand for variety in the 


present instance. We must also object against such expressions 
as the following : ? 


‘ Make Religion, Ton!’ P. 25. 


‘ Pure 
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* Pure as upland Ether.’ P. 46. 


——-— ‘and hoary Eld 
¢ Is furnish’d for the chambers of the grave.’ P, §. 


¢ The nearskip.’ P. 21. 
‘ Their quondam Queen.’ P. 63. 


The ensuing passage, part of an address to Wales, is perhaps 
one of the happiest specimens of the author’s manner : 


¢ Hail mystic scenes ! romantic visions hail ! 
Where — (were not sublunary bliss deny’d 
To mortal man, by Heaven’s all-wise decree, ) 
Th’ extatic soul might wander unconfin’d, 
Nor lift to happier realms its lengthen’d view ; 
But chain’d to dust; the nobler part extinct — 
Pant still to be a worm, and linger here— 
Happy the man whose well-accorded mind 
Tumultuous passions flee! with heart attun’d 
To Nature’s minstrelsy ; whose every sense 
Vibrates responsive to the tuneful choir 
That line the hedge, or quiver on the bough, 
Loading the gale with wild untutor’d sounds, 
To him this “ visible diurnal sphere,” 
Surmounted by its glorious canopy, 
Imparts sensations, noble — vast — sublime — 
Such as the plodder on this earthly scene 
Nor feels; — nor comprehends ; a moving clod 
Absorpt in love of gain: to whom this globe, : 
This wonder of Creation, yields no charms, 
Disrob’d of self; contracted narrow self! 
Interest his God, to whom he immolates 
Each finer feeling, and each nobler aim. 
I love the child of Nature, form’d to taste 
Her glowing prospects ; o’er her varied views 
To gaze with eye of rapture ; and adore 
Th’ Almighty cause! th’ Artificer supreme ! — 
Fruitless the chase of him who pants for wealth 
Or worldly ¢ andeur: what is wealth, or power, 
To the poor tenant, whose precarious term 
Each hour may cancel? every moment end! 
Why, mad Ambition, covet wreaths that fade? 
Grasp at immortal palms, more fitting Man, 
And twine celestial laurels round thy brow ! 


We caiinot omit to notice with disapprobation the writer’s 7 
sentiments on the subject of Catholic-emancipation, (pp. 52, 
53-) on which he appears to enter with feelings that are at least 
a century too old. 

The next piece is called The Tocsin, an admonitory and de- 
scriptive poem, in rhyme, and which was also first published 
in 1811. It has more merit than that which precedes it: but, 
here 
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here again, the subjects are too much crouded, and do not ap- 
pear to be artfully selected or combined : it is a poem consist- 
ing of detached parts, and possessing no peculiar character as a 
whole. Description is evidently the favorite style of the au- 
thor; and it is to be expected that he should be most success- 
ful when he works most from inclination. Of all the sub- 
jects of description, none can be more magnificent than the 
Alps: yet Mr. C. dismisses them very shortly, — passes them 
with the rapidity of Hannibal, or Bonaparte, — and, giving a 
hasty glance at 


¢ Geneva’s lengthen’d lake ;’ 
‘ The rapid fury of the dashing Rhone ;? 
‘ The vintage lingering in the plain ;? 


and 
‘ The stately turrets of Turin ;’ 


he hurries to the description of Rome, and the reflections which 
the view of that city inspires : 


¢ Hail Rome! uniquely great — ’twas thine t’ obtain 
Ascendancy supreme o’er humbled Man ; 
Since not to martial deeds alone confin’d 
Thy power could vassalize the nobler mind ; 
Thy conquering legions laid the mighty low — 
Thy breath made Europe’s proudest monarchs bow. 
E’en now some remnants of thy pristine state 
Remain stupendous, and in ruin great — 
Entire Vitruvius’ matchless Dome appears, 
Th’ increasing wonder of successive years ; 
Nor shall thy structure, Buonarotti, claim 
Inferior notice in the rolls of Fame. 
The Amphitheatre’s august remains — 
The mutilated shafts, and mouldering fanes — 
The arch triumphal richly storied o’er — 
Attest the arts of Rome in days of yore : 
No limits could her general Empire bound — 
For Genius, Arms, and Eloquence renown’d! 
Twas here, the glory of the Mantuan plains, 
Immortal Maro, pour’d his polish’d strains ; — 
Here Tasso with poetic phrenzy glow’d ; — 
Here — Ariosto’s magic numbers flow’d ; 
Hefe—Metastasio dramatiz’d his lays ; — 
Here — Petrarch tun’d his reed to Laura’s praise ; 
And here —recumbent in the myrtle grove — 
Soft Guarini smooth’d the strain of love — 
Sweet son of harmony —how rich thy song! 
What honied accents trickled from thy tongue ! 
‘Tenderer, than love-despairing Damsel’s sighs ! 
Softer, than Sylphid’s airy symphonies ! 
Here — ctown’d with crimson laurels, Julius shone — 
Unpeopled realms, and made a world his own ; 


Unhappy 
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Unhappy Julius! doom’d, too late, to find 

Man’s hopes deceitful — and Ambition blind.— 

Here too—the guardian of the public weal, 
Persuasive Tully, nurs’d his Patriot Zeal: 

Soft as the sober Liris glides along — 

Or as the torrent of Vulturnus, strong — 

He oratory’s ductile powers display’d, 

And all her various arts by turns essay’d. — 

But nobler palms self-conquering Scipio won— 
Whose worth Iberia’s hostile records own ; 
Iberia—where the youthful Victor glow’d 
Invincible—and half-appear’d a God ! — 

To swell the pomp, and crown his trophied fame, 
Depress’d —a purple-vested Princess came ; 

With graceful ease her wanton tresses wav’d, 

Her matchless beauty every heart enslav’d ; — 
Behind — her captive Lord mov’d slow along, 

The fetter’d victim of the gazing throng : 

O’er her fair form a silent sadness hung ;— 

Imperfect accents falter’d on her tongue ;— 

Tho’ much she wish’d—grief left no power to tell 
How dear the life of him she lov’d so well ! — 

The car-borne Conqueror mark’d her lovely fear — 
Heard the deep sigh —and saw the starting tear ; 

His godlike heart a oo flame confess’d — 

And all theRoman glow’d within his breast ! — , 
Forbid it Heaven! (he cried) No!—tho’ I feel 
Through every pore Love’s subtle poison steal— 
Tho’ fires —(unfelt before) —my breast inflame, 
And Love, resistless Despot, conquers Fame ! 
Heaven wills Love sacred—chaste—and unconfin’d— 
No slave to Power ;— but chainless as the wind ! 

Can Power direct the workings of the soul, 

That own no law, and soar beyond controul ? 

Its dictates to pursue alone can give 

Earth’s choicest bliss—and make it life to live ! 

So did th’ all-wise decree of Jove ordain ; 

When Love, his best of gifts, he gave to man! 
Then — take from me, sallanpy Prince! (he cry’d) — 
Take to thy arms once more—thy beauteous bride ; 
Nor her alone ;—resume thy former state ! 

’Tis Scipio’s gift! be happy—and be great— 

As thus the glorious chief his thoughts express’d, 
And prov’d the virtue of a Roman breast : 

While the bless’d pair with grateful wonder glow’d—~ ~ 
Applausive murmurs echoed through the crowd.’ 


Mr. Cabanel, however, should have some authority for 
making ¢ Gwarini’ a word of four syllables.. He calls the Liris 
“ sober ? but Horace seems to have regarded it as more ad 
dicted to eating than drinking: ** Rura que Liris quietd mordet 
aqua.” 
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Of the Miscellaneous Poems, the character is in course very 
various. Effusions at particular times or places are usually 
more interesting to the authors of them than to indifferent 
readers; to whom indeed they seldom give much gratification, 
unless there is something peculiar in the place or the time 
which excites them. One of the best is the following, written 
at Ferrara, after having visited the tomb of Ariosto: 


‘Ye willows green, that wide extend 
O’er moist Ferrara’s marshy shore, 
Your heads in pitying languor bend, 
And mourn your fav’rite bard — no more! 


¢ Ye reeds that skirt his hallow’d grave, 
Where wildly wanders down the vale 
His Parent stream ;—still wilder wave, 


And sigh along the passing gale ! 


‘ For here, your poet wildly great — 
His magic numbers sweetly sung ; 
And here; inexorable Fate ! 
For ever stopp’d his tuneful tongue ! 


€ Yet still Orlando shall survive, 
While cold, Orlando’s Poet lies ; 
Though Fate forbids the Bard to live — 


His wreath of laurel never dies.’ 


The ‘ Imitations’ are all from the Italian, and consist of 
pieces which are very well known to those who are acquainted 
with Italian poetry. We cannot compliment Mr. Cabanel by 
saying that they appear to us to have much of the manner of the 
originals; while to a literal expression of the sense they do 
not, in course, pretend. Indeed, in a passage at the end of 
the notes, Mr. C. tells us that, when he has not been able 
to translate literally with any degree of felicity, he has intro- 
duced an idea of his own; adding, that some other liberties 
of the same kind have been occasionally taken, in endeavouring 
to render the sense in different specimens : which, he hopes, 
may be allowable in one who professes to be merely an imita- 
tor. We doubt whether this species of partial and unfaithful 
translation can be properly called imitation; which implies, 
if not some’originality, at least an original adaptation of the ideas 
borrowed ;—as for example, Johnson’s exquisite imitations 
of Juvenal, and Pope’s imitations of Horace :—but, without 
being too strict as to terms, we cannot bestow commendation 
on these pieces, whether they are to be called ‘ Imitations’ or 
not. Let the reader peruse this beautiful passage from the 
Aminta, and judge whether the impassioned manner of ‘Tasso 
is caught in the translation : 
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“ Forse se tu gustassi una volta 
La millessima parte delle gioie 
Che gusta un cor’ amato riamando, 
Diresti ripentito sospirando 
Perduto é tutto ’l tempo 
Che in amar non si spende. 
Oh! mia fuggita etade! 
Quante vedove notts 
Quanti di solitarj- 
Ho consumato indarno, 
Che si poteano impiegar’ in quest? uso! 
Il qual, piu replicato, 2 pix soave. 
angia, cangia, consilio, 
Pazzarella che sei, 
Chel pentirsi da sezzo nulla giova.”’ 
Aminta. Atto1. Sce. 1. 
‘ Had you the bliss, Myrtillo, prov’d, 
Of loving, and of being lov’d ; 
Had you the nameless rapture known, 
When kindred souls unite in one; 
You’d think, —- (so sweet the hours would move) 
All moments lost, but those of love: 
Ah me! on meaner themes intent — 
How many useless years I’ve spent ? 
How many useless days are flown, 
That pass’d unsocial and alone |! — 
Relinquish, then, deluded swain, 
Pursuits so trivial and so vain ; 
Participated joys bestow 
More bliss than Solitude can know : 
To higher, sweeter, pleasures move — 
And own no bliss like that of love.’ 


The lines 
‘ Happy the man who views your eyes, 
Happier for whom Belinda sighs,’ &c. (p. 176.) 
are not correct as a translation of the Italian, which runs: 
“¢ Felice chi vi mira 

Ma piu felice chi per voi sospira 

Felicissimo poi 

Che sospirando fa sospirar voi,” &c. 

The least successful, perhaps, of these attempts at rendering 
the almost untranslatable delicacy of the Italian Muse is that of 
the charming piece from Metastasio, frequently called * Le 
Partenza,” and beginning, * Ecco quel fiero istante! Nice, 
mia Nice, addio.” (See page 168. of thiscollection.) ‘Transla- 
tions from the Italian have seldom been happy. One translator 
endeavours to represent the spirit which the originals every 


where display ; while another, like Hoole, attempts to rr 
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the tenderness for which they are equally remarkable. To 
effect both objects, perhaps, requires facilities which nothing 
but that most poetical of /anguwages can afford. At all events, 
when so little has been done towards rendering Italian poetry 
in general into English, it is hardly to be expected that an 
attempt to introduce some of their choicest passages will be at- 
tended with a fortunate result; and Mr. Cabanel’s Imitations, 
though respectable, have certainly not supplied this desideratum 
in our literature. 

Mr. C. appears to have been long a votary of the Muses, 
some of the pieces in this collection being dated nearly 30 years 
ago. ‘The Ode to Justice, which was a school-exercise, writ- 
ten at even an earligr. period, and which is printed in the 
“© Carmina Carthusiana” for 1780, is one of the best specimens 
in the volume. The common effect of the lapse of time on 
the poet is to slacken his spirit, and to increase his correct- 
ness; but this does not appear to have been the case in the pre- 
sent instance ; the earlier poems (and particularly that to which 
we have just referred) being more correct and in better taste 
than the later and larger productions. We have already observed 
that the blank-verse is deficient in variety of cadence: ‘but, with 
this exception, it is not without ease and harmony. In the other 
works, we discover some very bad rhymes ; such as ecry’d and 
destroy’d, near and war, soil and beguile, obtain and man, glow’d 
and God, &c. We have also Elysium most unclassically spelt 
¢ Elizium.’ 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For DECEMBER, 181s. 


POETRY. 


Art..12. CEnone to Paris: translated from Ovid. With the Latia 
Text and a few Notes. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. White and 
Cochrane. 1815. 

The author of this new translation of GSuone to Paris offers it asa 
specimen of an entire version of the Heroic Epistles, being desirous 
of ascertaining the opinion of the public on his merits as a translator 
of this portion of Ovid. As far as we can answer for that opinion, 
we would encourage him to proceed; thinking that he has shewn an 
acquaintance with the style and character of his original, a command 
of elegant versification, and a propriety of language, that give us the 
‘best promise for his due fulfilment of such a task. Let him not fail 
to bestow the same pains on the remainder of his volume which he 
has obviously allotted to the commencement, and we may already 
congratulate him on the classical honours which are waiting to re- 


ward his laudable attempt. 
13 “ Nec 
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“ Nec tibt, st sapias,”’ &c. 


¢ Dream not that she will new admirers shun, 
Who with such ease to your embrace was won ; 
Vain hope ! hereafter, as Atrides now, 
Shall Paris curse the frailty of her vow, 
Who burns for him, as once with equal flame 
For her last favourite burn’d th’ inconstant dame : 
In woman virtue ne’er resumes her throne, 
But, once relinquish’d, is for ever flown ! 
How blest the lot of faithful Hector’s wife ! 
Yet still more blest would glide GEnone’s life, 
Would’st thou, by Hector taught, vouchsafe to prove 
The thousand joys that wait on constant love ; 
But thou art frailer than the ripen’d ear, 
When golden fields proclaim the harvest near, 
And lighter than the leaves, when Autumn’s breeze 
Shakes the dead foliage from the sapless trees !’ 


Some parts of this passage would allow of condensation, but on 
the whole it is very well translated. 


Art.13. Kenilworth; a Mask, by J.S. Anna Liddiard. 8vo. 7s. 
sewed. Longmanand Co. 1815. 

The subject of this poem is the féte given by the Earl of Leicester 
to our good Queen Bess at Kenilworth-castle, and it has afforded us 
considerable amusement and frequent fits of laughter. It manifests 
a bold spirit of originality, as well as a hardiness of language, that 
really are quite striking. Witness the first couplet : 


‘ What silence reigns, where once gay revels danced 
Where high-born knights on trapping’d coursers pranced.’ 


There is something remarkable, too, in the pleasing intermixture of 
seasons at that eventful period : poor hapless Kenilworth being con- 
demned to endure at once the chilly rigours of Winter, and the 
Summer’s scorching heat : | 


‘ This court, to soft voluptuousness a prey, 
Unsheltered now — stems Summer’s burning ray ; 
The wintry snows and storms around it rave, 
And sink it hourly in time’s whelming grave.’ 


The picture of the Queen making her entry into the court-yard, 
frisking and ‘ curvetting’ on her favourite palfrey Gondibert, is finely 
drawn : | 


¢ She bows to all with condescension sweet, 
All press around their sovereign to greet ; 
The attendant grooms can scarce her steed restrain; 

He spurns the ground, as of his burden vain, 

And champs his golden bit with proud disdain ; 

Then, high curvetting, seems to tread on air.; 

This ardent spirit pleased the royal fair; 

Of all her stud she most liked Gondibert l’ 
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The Earl of Leicester, better known in this poem by the respectful 
term ‘ Master of the Revels,’ comes forth to greet and to pleasure 
his royal guest : 

¢ The Master of the Revels there was seen 
And all prepared to pleasure England’s Queen.’ 


Whereupon, the festivities commence ; and the floating island makes 
its appearance on the lake, embellished and attended by Nymphs, 
Naiads, and a multitude of other watery inhabitants, who sing a 
choral song of praise and welcome to the Queen. Sundry messen- 
gers from old Thames are introduced, bearing urns of. gold, and 
other precious materials, to be laid at her feet. Neptune’s Satellites 
and Tritons, who make a considerable commotion among the waters, 
are next presented for the same purpose : 


‘ And who is he so roughly splashing by 
Who views the passing nymphs with jealots eye ?? &c. 


¢ s Triton’s my name.”? ” 

At the conclusion of these amusements, the whole company repair 
to the Banquet-room ; where, having reveled and pleasured them- 
selves again for a considerable time, in all the true spirit of conviviality 
and merriment, after having crowned the sparkling goblets until the 
hour of wee and till they were one and all, we conceive, in a most 
happy state of inebriety, tlie bell is rung, bed-candles and chamber- 
maids are demanded, and host and guests, with one accord, betake 
themselves to repose. 

Such is the first day’s féte at Kenilworth. We lament to be obliged 
to decline all mention of the rest of the entertainment ; of the interest- 
ing contest between Cecil and Cobham, rivals, for the heart and hand 
oft the Lady Helena ; and of the prognostications of the Merlin, who 
foresees so divinely, about three centuries beforehand, the triumphs 
of England, the deliverance of Spain and Portugal, the glory of 
Wellington, and the downfall of Bonaparte. — In taking leave, we 
commend this fair author to a re-perusal of her grammar and her 
horn-book, as well as some farther study of Mrs. Barbauld’s lessons 
for children. When she is farther advanced in the elements, and has 
untaught herself the happy art of metamorphosing nouns into verbs, 

“and making participles out of adjectives and adverbs, we shall be 
proud to announce her to the world as the wonder of the age; till 
that time, we must repeat her own words to her, 


‘ Farewell, from poetry refrain.’ 


Art.14. Sir Wilibert de Waverley ; or, The Bridal Eve. A Poem. 
By Eliza S. Francis, Author of « The Rival Roses,’ &c. Crowa 
8vo. 5s. Boards. Leigh. 1815. 

Ut Rosa flos florum, sic est liber iste librorum! Yes, even “ the 
Rival Roses’ must yield to Sir Wilibert de Waverley ; the engaging 
alliteration of whose very name prepossessed us in his favour. ‘¢ Hush’d 
be every ruder breeze ;”’ and with all the gentle preparation that ush- 
ered in the heroine of “The Foundling,” the charming | Sophiak of 
our favourite novelist, let our indulgent readers be led to welcome 
with a smile the soft, the refined, Sir Wilibert de Waverley. Be it 

known 
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known, then, to all present that Sir Wilibert is in love with the fair 
Geraldine, who not as yet 


© Beheld the close of years eighteen <? 


but as to her lover, — alas ! 
‘ His age her father’s years might greet ;’ 


and still more unfortunately he not only was as old as her father, but 
had actually been enamoured of her mother, previously to her own 
appearance on this mortal scene ! 

Shortly after this event took place, the fair apparent was 
entrusted to the care of Sir Willy; and, at the commencement of this 
story, Geraldine being then just rising eighteen, her tender-hearted 
guardian is about to leave her under the protection of his own aged 
mother, and proceed to the Holy Land. Much grief is excited by 
his departure: but 


—-— © tears wi/l wash our grief away ! 
The maiden grew compos rd, nay, gay; 
And oft her frolics would beguile 


From the grave dame a pensive smile.’ 
During these ‘ frolics and pensive smiles,’ 
‘ Three years were passed in Paynim land ;’ 


and, just as poor Sir Willy is returning to England, he is taken pri- 
soner, and carried into Africa,— but 


¢ Is bold—succeeds—and he is free at last,’ 
‘ Escapes from Afric into Asia’s plain,’ 


and is here so completely overwhelmed with gratitude for his liberation, 
that he stays in Asia till he grows quite grey!!! As he is kneeling 
before the Holy Shrine, a stranger comes to him, and recognizes 
him by his hazel eye; exclaiming, pleasingly, 


‘ Surg, if I may believe mine eye, * 


I now behold De Waverley !’ 


The stranger does his best to persuade De Waverley to go home with 
him: but no! Sir Wilibert 


‘ thinks it right a while to dwell 
Far, far. from wordly joys away,’ 


and therefore only sends a locket by the stranger, not containing 
bair, our readers may be assured, Sir Willy being by this time as 
grey as a badger, but a crystal heart. With this ingenious emblem, 
the stranger sets out for Great Britain.- Some time afterward, Sir 
Wilibert himself follows: but, meanwhile, his aged mother, having 
heard that he had fallen into the hands of the Algerines, dies bes 


grief, and Geraldine is left completely alone: when 





——— * as a Phoenix shone the dame, 
Consumed amidst her own bright flame.’ 





* Quere, thine eye? from tLe context. 


Rev. Dic. 1815. rf As 
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_As she is one day playing on the harp, a stranger-knight comes be- 
hind her, who is the heir to the title and estate of De Waverley, if 
Sir Wilibert does not return. Sir Alwyn, in a word, is a very 
pretty fellow: 





‘ through the long lashes of his eye 
Such dazzling beams effulgent fly,’ * 


that &c. &c. &c. and the fair Geraldine falls in love with him, Sut 
struggles against the feeling, yet yields to it. At this critical 
juncture, arrives the crystal heart, and the faithless bearer 


‘ Tells a garbled tale replete 
With broken truth and vile deceit,’ 


viz. that Sir Wilibert is false, &c. &c. He then begins to make love 
for himself, but wholly fails. Presently, however, some armed men 
come in and seize Geraldine ; Sir Alwyn rescues her; and the con- 
sequence is that the rescuer and the rescued mutually yield to a pas- 
sion equaliy pure, sincere, and lasting. On the bridal eve, arrives 
poor Sir Willy, in the character of a Friar of Orders Grey; and, on 
asking who is going to be married, he is told ¢ to take a glance’ and 
he will see. Having ascertained who they are, he generously ac- 
quiesces in their arrangements, and determines to ¢ pay his orisons’ in 
their neighbourhood during the rest of his life. 


Art. 15. Sacred Sketches from Scripture History. By Mrs. Henry 
Rolls. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Law and Whitaker. 1815. 

We think that this little volume, containing a collection of poems 
on different parts of Scripture History, is intitled to much praise. 
‘The subjects are interesting, and selected with judgment; the versi- 
fication, though occasionally somewhat tame, is for the most part 
unobjectionable ; and, though not peculiarly striking in point of 
brilliancy, the work displays throughout considerable marks of poetie 
taste, and frequently strong powers of imagination. If it be de- 
sirable, therefore, to diffuse, as widely as we can, the knowlege of the 
sacred writings, it is not impossible that this publication may tend, de- 
fectando pariterque monendo, though in a contracted sphere, to assist 
so admirable and important a purpose. Not that it is with any such 
exalted idea that the fair author seems to have been induced to send 
it into the world, but rather in the humble hope that some perhaps of 
the younger part of the community, who have neither talents nor incline 
ation for laborious research, may be induced to listen to the notes of 
poetry, and thus acquire a taste for the beauties of Scripture through 
the fascinating influence of the Muse. All judicious designs of com- 
municating knowlege are doubtless, in themselves, highly meritorious ; 
and when not only the purpose is laudable, but the execution is 
happy, we most gladly hasten to announce our approbation of the 


work. 





NOVELS. 


Art. 16. Howard. By John Gamble, Esq. Author of « Irish 
Sketches,” ‘ Sarsfield,’? &c. amo. 2 Vols. gs. Boards. | 


Baldwin and Co. 1815. 
te — . 
* What follows is burlesqued from Romeo and Juliet. 


5 





Mr. 
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Mr. Gamble here occasionally describes scenes which are so little 
adapted to the contemplation of our fair readers, that we hesitate to 
recommend this novel to their perusal: he also retains his old habit 
of quoting irreverently the words of Scripture; and some passages 
of the work are very reprehensible on that account. Several of his 
expressions are affected, and others ungrammatical ; such as Vol. i. 
p- 74. * Had my hero written the entire of his story:’ p.87- 
‘ the emotion of the coach made her sick,’ &c. 3 and we shall not be 
considered as too difficult if we object to the following long-winded 
epithets: Vol. ii. p. 194. ¢ the feeble sound of her vainly attempted 
to be raised voice :’ p. 168. the long fixed, grief and sickness bowed 
down eyelid,’ &c. However, the tale is simple, and sometimes 
pathetic, being written in a strain of melancholy feeling well suited 
to describe the discontented fatalist who is the selocigal deatter: 


Art.17. System and no System, or the Contrast. By Maria 
Benson, Author of Thoughts on Education. 12mo. 6s. Boards. 
Hatchard. 1815. 

The title is scarcely applicable to this tale, because it displays no 
different systems of education or their effects in the family of Mr. and 
Mrs. Glanville ; the young men who behave ill having been educated 
by the same parents under whose tuition Lucy becomes amiable. 
We would also caution Miss Benson against beginning a tale as she 
has commenced in the present instance, by launching forth in praise of 
Mrs. Glanville’s angelic patience ; since the reader, who is quite in 
the dark as to what may have been the sorrows of his new acquaint- 
ance, can have no chance of sympathizing with her. The example 
of Lucy, however, will be useful ; the story is sufficiently interesting ; 
and the fair author has throughout inculcated virtuous principles. 


Art. 18. Henri Le Grand, i. e. Henry the Great. By Madame 
de Genlis. 12mo. 3 Vols.- Paris; and reprinted in London 
for Colburn. 1815. 

Madame de Genlis has here industriously collected the facts which 
are related, and the speeches which are recordegof Henry the Fourth 
of France: but, from a laudable anxiety to ‘avoid amplification or 
imaginary embellishment, she has made her book somewhat dry, and 
has failed to excite the lively interest which might have been expected 
from the history of that great and amiable character. ‘Those among 
our fair readers who remember how much this lady made out, from 
the materials furnished by St. Simon, respecting Madame de la Val- 
liére, the Duke de Lauzun, &c. may feel surprized at her not having 
introduced a single love-affair into the memoirs of so galant a prince 
as Henri Quatre : but she deserves praise for the clearness of her 
narration, and it may be safely put into the hands of youth. 


Art. 19. JL’ Hermitage St. Jacques, &c. i.e. The Hermitage of St. 
James; or, God, our King, and our Country. By M. Ducray- 
Duminil. 12mo. 4 Vols. Paris. 1815. London, imported by 
De Boffe. Price 18s. 

In this very loyal performance, the author has not only dedicated 


his work to the Duchess of Angouléme, but has prefaced every 
Ff 2 chapter 
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chapter or subdivision with an eulogium on the Bourbons, and has 
endeavoured, as he informs the reader, to delineate the virtues of 
his royal patroness in the character of Hesperia. We must acknow- 
lege, however, that the present tale is not equal in merit to M. Du- 
minil’s former productions. Hesperia displays no other virtue 
than that of enduring troubles from which she cannot escape; and, 
when she is made to relate her father’s adventures, her language 
is that of the author, rather than such as would be employed by a 
young lady in similar. circumstances. Throughout,-a wearisome 
sameness prevails in the conversations and incidents ; all the villains 
are made to arrange their plots in audible whispers; and their in- 
tended victims, sure to be * on the listening order,’’ thus escape 
from perils which we at length wished them to endure, for the 
sake of variety. The madness of Isabella is nevertheless well de- 
picted in the third volume; and the scenes between her and Hes- 
peria are not devoid of pathos. 


Art.20. The Guerriila Chicf. By Emma Parker, Author of “ El- 
frida Heiress of Belgrove,””? _‘* Virginia, or the Peace of Amiens,” 
and « Aretas.”” 12mo. 3 Vols. 11. 1s. Boards. Lindsell. 1815. 
An agreeable novel, in which the lively writer has introduced us 

to several pleasing characters, and has added zest to their histor 


by supposing it to be connected with recent and interesting public 
events. 


CLASSICS, &c. 


Art.21. Latin Prosody made Easy. By Wm. Shaw, D.D. Rector 
of Chelvepy, Somerset. 8vo. pp. 56. Longman and Co. 

This is any thing rather than that which its title would signify, 
and yet it 1s neither particularly elaborate nor greatly profound. 
When rules, which ought to be laid down with the greatest accuracy 
and perspicuity, are transformed into an unnatural and heterogeneous 
species of rhyming verse, the subject is rather obscured than illus. 
trated, and the pupil naturally feels disposed to convert into ridicule 
that which is intended for his instruction and improvement. 

We differ from the author with respect to the penultima of the 


word semisopitus, which he conceives to be short. With regard 


to the quantity of the first syllable of ‘* Proserpina,’? we know 
but of one instance in which it is made short, 


“© Quam pene furve regna Proserpine,’’ Hor. Car. ii. 21. 


though Horace himself also uses it long, 1 Car. xxviii. 20. and 
2 Sat. v. 110.3 and in Virgil it is invariably long: 


“© Nec repetita sequi curet Proserpina matrem.” Georg.i. 1.39. 


“© Nondum illi flavum Proserpina vertice crinem 


Absiulent? — fEneid iv. 698. 
‘6 Hic sili pulchra suum ferri Proserpina munus.”? Ib. vi. 142+ 
6 Casta licet patrué servet Proserpina limen.” Ib. 402+ 

14 Had 
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Had the author paid more attention to what appears his avowed 
object, namely, facilitating the rules of Latin prosody, he might 
have used some more explicit kind of language than 


‘ T having itis runs like to break its neck ;’ 
or than the following, 


‘ Short crement give to MS, BS, PS, 
Save Cyclops, Cecrops, hydrops, Seps, and plebs.’ 
The profound commentary on ‘¢ Qs its crement lengthens’ is ¢ Or 
lengthens its increment,’ p. 16. 
We should wish to see this work considerably improved and re- 
vised throughout, before we can recommend it for general use. A 
treatise on Latin prosody, we think, must be made much easier and 


be less open to objection than the present, in order to produce real 
benefit in any system of education. 


Art. 22. LEtrennes a ma Fille, &c.; i. e« A New-Year’s Gift for 
my Daughter, or Evening Amusements for Young People. By 
Madame Dufrenoy, i2mo. 2 Vols. Paris. 1815. Imported 
by De Boffe. Price ros. 

These tales furnish few examples for very young persons, because, 
with the exception of one youthful bride of ¢we/ve years, most of 
the principal characters are married ladies, who may say, with the 
«¢ Beauty” in Crabbe’s poem, 


¢ 1’m twenty-five, -— move on, thou lying year! 
This is my age, and I will rest me here.” 


One of these ladies is represented as reclaiming a faithless husband 
by the hazardous expedient of assuming male attire, and in this dis- 
guise robbing him of her rival’s affection: while another is made to 
acquire the regard of her lover by a fit of ill humour, and to increase 
his attachment by a display of coquetry. However, some stories 
in this collection have a less questionable tendency, and may be said’ 
to afford tolerable lessons of worldly prudence. 


Art. 23. MM. Acci Plauti Comedie quatuor, Amphitruo, Aulularia, 
Captivi, Rudens, ad usum Scholarum. Notulis Anglicis F Glossario 
accommodate. 12mo. pp. 246. Law. 1815. 

We approve this little work both in its design and its execution. 
It contains four of the best Comedies of Plautus, with a text gene- 
rally correct, and notes sufficiently explicit for tender capacities, 
without being so diffuse or so numerous as to supersede the neces- 
sity of diligence. The editor, intending it entirely for the use of 
schools, has been desirous of expunging the more exceptionable pas- 
sages, in order to accommodate the selection to the minds of juvenile 
students ; and he has even occasionally gone so far as to make partial 
alterations of the text, that he might preserve inviolate a perfect chase 
tity of sentiment and language. This liberty, however, has been 
used throughout with moderation, and sometimes with much judg- 
ment ; so that the volume may be safely committed to the hands of 
youths, without the least danger to the purest principles of morality. 
While it instructs them in the manners of antiquity in- general, and 

Ff 3 exemplifies 
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exemplifies those of Rome in particular, it will promote their ad- 
vancement in the Latin tongue; and at the same time that it gives 
them the best possible ideas of Roman comedy, it will furnish their 
minds with the purest examples of colloquial phrase. 


Art.24. French Pronunciation alphabetically exhibited 3 with spel. 
ling Vocabularies and new Fables, French and English. By C. 
Gros. 12mo. pp.115. LawandCo. 1815. 

Forty-eight pages of this book are occupied by rules for pro- 
nouncing: but we have before stated it as our opinion, that the 
most elaborate printed directions are insufficient for teaching an ac- 
curate pronunciation of a foreign language. The spelling vocabu- 
laries may be useful, as well as the fables: the latter, however, are 
not zew, being all borrowed from AZsop and La Fontaine, although 
such as are taken from the latter writer are here given in prose, and 
have suffered considerably from the alteration. 


RELIGIOUS, 


Art. 25. The Practical Expositor ; or Scripture illustrated by Facts, 
and arranged for every Day in the Year. By Charles Buck. 
1zmo. 6s. Boards. Williams and Son. 

Though it is remarked that ** a good horse cannot be of a bad 
colour,’”? we will not say that a good book cannot have an improper 
title. Now, as exposition signifies explanation, or interpretation, we 
may object to the first part of the present title, which requires to 
be explained by the second part before the object or intention of the 
compiler can be clearly understood. A practical expositor is one 
who, having clearly developed the meaning of passages, deduces from 
them rules or maxims of conduct. Mr. Buck’s design is not 
so much to interpret texts which are liable to be misunderstood, 
as to enforce the hints or precepts that they contain by apposite 
examples and anecdotes, which is intimated by the latter part of his 
title, Scripture illustrated (and he might have added enforced ) by Facts. 
We refer it therefore to him, whether it would not. be judicious 
to omit the first part of the title. Without, however, farther de- 
taining the reader at the threshold of this work, looking at the shew- 
board, we shall invite him to a view of the interior ; which, from the 
historical and biographical sketches which it displays, must be very 
attractive, particularly to young persons. Mr. Buck, whois evange- 
lical, perhaps we should say methodistical *, has provided a short and 
amusing, though sometimes quaint, meditation for every day in the 
year ; and at the head of each he has placed a text of Scripture, the 
moral and religious truth of which he endeavours to fix in the me- 
mory and to impress on the heart by apposite example and quotation. 





_ * We cannot afford a stronger instance of Mr. Buck’s methodist- 
ical bias, than the remark which he copies at p. 486. in the meditation 
for Christmas-day. | 

¢ Out of Christ God is not intelligible, much less amiable.” — 


What say the Psalmist, Ps. xix.1. and Ps. xxxiii. 5.; and St. Paul, 
Romans, i. 20. ? 


As 
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As we have 366 texts (Mr. B. having taken a leap,year) illustrated in 
the space of 4y1 pages, we need not say that each subject is discussed 
with great brevity. We select an example at random: 

‘ (January 28.) Proverbs, x. 20. The heart of the wicked is little 
worth.—On this day, 1547, died, after a life distinguished by caprice, 
violence, and tyranny, Henry VIII. We cannot reflect on the vices of 
this prince without being shocked. How were all the appendages of 
majesty sullied by his cruelties and wickedness; and may we not here 
remark, that whatever be the external condition of a wicked man, he 
is loathsome in the sight of God. His lands, his house, his cattle, 
his estates, may have some value or worth in them, but he himself is 
an object of wretchedness and depravity. His mind is dark, his con- 
versation is polluted, his affections are misplaced, his conduct an abo- 
mination to the Most High. Yet how many pride themselves in vain 
shew ; spend their time in the pursuit of unlawful pleasures, and con- 
tinually labour to set themselves off as something in the eyes of men; 
little thinking, that the attention paid them by their equals or infe- 
riors does not arise from a sense of the excellency of their character, 
but merely on account of what they possess. Socrates thus delivered 
himself to one who had a fine house and many splendid things, 
«¢ What,”’ saith he, “ there are many come to see thy house and thy 
fine things there, but nobody comes to see thee ; they know there is 
a worth in thy fine house, and in thy fine furniture, but they see no 
worth in ¢hee.’”? How applicable is this to many who, while they 
attract multitudes to behold their external grandeur and costly 
retinue, yet have no moral excellency to excite admiration or demand 

raise.’ 
, This compilation must have cost Mr. B. some pains: but he may 
say on this occasion with Shakspeare, ‘‘ The labour we delight in 
physics pain.” 
Art. 26. 4 Narrative of the Proceedings of the Society called 

Quakers, within the Quarterly Meeting for London and Middlesex, 

against Thomas Foster, for openly professing their primitive Doc- 

trines concerning the Unity of God. 8vo. pp. 371. Longman 
and Co. 

Disownment by the Society to which he formerly belonged, for 
professing his belief of the strict unity and essential placability of 
God, with other doctrines considered as equally heterodox, does not 
abash Mr. Foster in his defence of what he considers to be Scripture- 
truth. He seems rather to acquire firmness and vigour from this 
expulsion; consoling himself with believing that the discussions which 
he has provoked will be of essential service to the Society of Friends. 
On former occasions, we have ventured to express our concern at 
seeing a Christian community of the most amiable manners and most 
peaceable character embroiled in controversy, especially when no 
specific creed appears to have been drawn uP relative to speculative 
doctrines; and when, in one of its yearly epistles, the Society declares 
«© Love to God and love to our neighbour to be the grand and pri- 
mary divisions of the Gospel.”? We are at a loss to reconcile the 
proceedings here recorded with that principle of sound discretion by 
which the Quakers have generally been guided. $upposing the 
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Society to have been in the greatest embarrassment, was it pradent 
to avow that ‘the ground of the Meeting’s judgment was not that 
Thomas Foster entertained scruples, doubts, and certain opinions, 
but his injudicious proclamation of them ;? that, had he kept them to 
himself, or spoken of them in proper places only, and at proper times, 
he might have been a member of the Society to this day? The 
matter, then, seems to resolve itself into this simple question, whether 
truth, or what we deem such, may be spoken at all times? Feeling 
that, ** though truth may be blamed it cannot be shamed,” accord- 
ing to the old saying, Mr. F. resolves to speak out ; and, notwith- 
standing his having been turned out for it, he will speak on. In 
short, he glories in being a’ strict Unitarian ; and, if the system of 
Unitarianism be zbsolutely and unequivocally incompatible with, 
Quakerism, it is clear that he cannot be a Quaker and an Unitarian 
at the same time: yet it is equally manifest, on the decision of the 
above-mentioned Meeting, convened for the purpose of expressly re- 
porting on his case, that, Unitarian as he was, he might have remain- 
ed an acknowleged Quaker had he held ‘his peace. Liberty of 
conscience he is allowed, but not liberty of tongue. Poor Mr. Foster! 

et we cannot pity thee, for thou seemest to take thy revenge in the 
most ample liberty of pen; and, if we may rely on what thou hast 
said, thou art making a most alarming re-action on the Society 
which has disowned thee, by having ¢ excited among the Friends an 
increased attention to the works circulated by the London Unitarian 
Book Society.’ Where will all this end? The readers of the present 
Narrative will find much to assist them in answering this question: 
but the Society of Friends will not much approve its publication, nor 
be disposed perhaps to follow its advice. 


Art.27. British Pulpit Eloquence: a Selection of Sermons, in 
chronological Order, from the Works of the most eminent Divines 
of Great Britain, during the seventeenth and eighteenth Centu- 
ries; with biographical and critical Notices. Vol. I.  8vo. 
pp. 470. Gale and Co. 1814. 

Of the object and plan of this work, it is impossible not to approve, 
and we are happy to add that its execution is as creditable to the 
editor as the design. To many clergymen, this selection of discourses, 
placed in chronological order, will be very acceptable; and by those 
who do not possess numerous books of reference, the biographical and 
critical notices will be regarded as valuable additions. A comparison 
of the different styles of preaching may by such a collection be easily 
made ; and it will enable the modern reader to see with whiat firmness 
and energy our old divines exposed vice and recommended virtue. 
Their language, indeed, is not always adapted to the present day: 
but their sermons are so full of matter, that we should advise our 
modern preachers to work on them as a fond, and, without losing 
an atom of the pure gold, to re-cast them. We entirely accord with 
the editor, when he observes, speaking of the work which he has pre- 

ared, that ¢ it can scarcely fail of inspiring candidates for the ministry 
with the laudable ambition of excelling in their high profession, or of 
pointing out to them the true road to distinction. For them it is 

Particataely designed: and in consideration of the importance — 
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object, the editor trusts that he shall be judged with candour by 
those readers to whom such a work is Jess necessary, especially as this 
is the first publication of its kind.’ 

If the editor found it a delicate and difficult point to decide where 
to begin and whom to select, we venture to say that few will be dis- 
posed to object to the choice which he has made. He commences 
with the venerable Hooker’s /earned sermon on Pride; (we know 
not why it is called /earned;) next follow Chillingworth on the 
Use of Riches ; —Jeremy Taylor (called the Father of the British 
Pulpit, and the Homer of Divines,) on the Miracles of the- Divine 
Mercy, in three parts; — Henry More on Pure Religion; — Richard 
Allestree on the Christian’s shining before Men;-~B, Calamy on 
Evil Thoughts ; —Isaac Barrow’s long sermon (occupying full 100 
pages*) on the Duty and Reward of Bounty to the Poor; —John 
Wilkins on Hope of Reward a proper Christian Motive ;—and B. 
Whichcot on the Difference of Times with respect to Religion. ,Com- 
pared with modern discourses, these are certainly long; since nine, 
together with the biographical notices, prefixed to each, fill the pre- 
sent volume. Of the memoirs, which are ably compiled, and the 
occasional notes, the editor thus speaks in the preface : 

‘ In drawing up the Memoirs, brevity has been carefully studied, 
but it has been judged necessary to enlarge them beyond a barren 
catalogue of dates. The materials for them have been derived from 
the best sources. Where the authors have sustained other characters 
besides that of divines, it was deemed proper to consider them prin- 
cipally in the relation in which they belong to this work. Inthe same 
point of view, a constant regard has been had to striking instances of 
pious sentiment and virtuous conduct. ‘The Notes have been added 
sometimes to enliven the page, at others to explain the text, and ge- 
nerally to give information to the theological student on subjects 
within the circle of his profession.’ 

We hope that the editor will be encouraged to prosecute his 
undertaking. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 28. Aa authentic Narrative of the Campaign of 1815, com- 
prising a circumstantial Detail of the Battle of Waterloo. Bya 
Staff Officer in the French Army. 8vo. pp.52. Colburn. 

It is desirable, both for the gratification of curiosity and for the 
attainment of historical accuracy, to compare rival accounts of great 
events; and to this end we think that an examination of the present 
pamphlet may conduce, since it appears to be, as it pretends, the 
production of a person well informed of the events related. We 
believe that this is the account to which Mr. Walter Scott refers in 
the notes to his poem on Waterloo, mentioned in our Number for 








* Dr. Barrow was famous for long sermons. ‘The one here given 
was his Spital Sermon before the Lord Mayor, which took up three 
hours and a half in the delivery; anda story is told ‘perhaps a story) 
that he was once played down by the organ in the midst of a long 
sermon in Westminster-abbey. 
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Nov. p. 254.3 and in that case we are surprized at his having 
denied to Napoleon the credit of having mixed in the fray, since this 
writer expressly says, (p- 32.) * It was in vain that Bonaparte at- 
tempted to make a final effort by bringing into aetion some battalions 
of the guards which had not yet been employed ; and which he him- 
self headed.’ 

The general complexion of the account here given appears to us 
fair, as far as we can judge: but perhaps our officers would con- 
trovert many points of the relation. It speaks of the British army 
waiting the attack in its entrenchments ; whereas Mr. Simpson, the 
traveller noticed in the ensuing article, positively says : 

¢ Nothing is more false than the French apology, that the British 
position was naturally strong, and carefully fortified. Unentrenched 
stood the British army, along its whole position, on a slope so gentle, 
that a coach driving up would not slacken pace ; and to the ridge of 
which the French cavalry found no difficulty of galloping at full 
speed to the very bayonets of their opponents, who threw themselves 
into squares, their only entrenchments, to receive them. It was, to 
use a favourite English phrase, just the place for “ a@ fair set to; a 


slear field and no favour.”’ 
Mr. Simpson also opposes the French Re/ation in other particulars. 


Art.29. A Visit to Flanders, in July 1815, being chiefly an Ac- 
** count of the Field of Waterloo. With a short Sketch of Ant- 
werp and Brussels, at that Time occupied by the Wounded of both 
Armies. By James Simpson, Esq. 12mo. pp. 186. Boards. 

Baldwin and Co. 

Not only ¢ chiefly,’ but almost entirely is this volume occupied with 
the interesting theme of the battle of Waterloo ; and it contains a 
greater number of anecdotes altogether, the larger proportion of 
which are also new, (to us, at least,) than any publication that we 
have seen. We can recommend it, therefore, as calculated to gra- 
tify the curiosity of all those whose patriotic feelings are excited 
by such a spirit-stirring subject, or whose humane feelings will com- 
miserate the sufferings attendant on one of the most sanguinary 
actions that was ever rey Mr. Simpson is a North Briton ; and 
his nationality is prominently conspicuous, whenever he speaks of 
the Highland troops, who composed part of the British army: 
but, if he should be charged with overstepping the modesty 
of nature in this respect, his readers will be little disposed to ac- 
cuse him of exceeding the bounds of truth, since the heroism and 
exemplary conduct of our northern brethren are universally ac- 
knowleged. | 

We might be tempted to make numerous selections from the ree 
lations here brought forwards: but we must set bounds to our 
inclination, and adduce merely a few specimens. 

‘ The first three attacks, we were told, might serve as a fair spe- 
cimen of the reiterated war during the entire day. From eleven in 
the morning till seven at night, it consisted of a succession of such 
attacks, with unabated fury, and increasing force; and often with 
a boldness and deadly effect, which perplexed our soldiers, and put 
their matchless firmness to the utmost trial. It may be believed, 
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that every fresh onset swept away multitudes of our infantry; still 
the survivors gave not an inch of the ground, but made good the 
lines and firm the squares. No men in Europe could have endured 
as they did: again and again the enemy’s cannon and cavalry re- 
bounded as it were from their ‘¢ adamantine front,’’ dismayed and 
scattered. These were the breathing times of our heroes! Line was 
with admirable alacrity formed for a greater breadth of fire than the 
squares ajiorded, immediately on secing the back plates of the cui- 
rasses, when masses of French infantry approached with a heavy fire 
of musketry. They did ** go through their work,’? as Napoleon 
often muttered, like no troops he had ever seen. Such were the 
deadly visits of the cannon and cavalry, that, as I have repeatedly 
been assured by officers with whom I have conversed, these interludes 
of infantry battle were a kind of refreshment, after their toil with 
the other arms! ‘They never took the trouble to look at their 
numbers ; they felt as if boys had attacked them, just to keep 
them in wind; and invariably routed them by a very few steps of 
a run in advance with pointed bayonets. The Duke, in visiting 
different points, was almost invariably received with a shout of im- 
patience to be led on. The gallant gsth were very tired of the iron 
cases, and the iron grape shot. An immense body of French infantry 
happened to approach that noble regiment at one time when Lord 
Wellington was paying them a visit. ** Let us at ’em, my Lord,”’ “let 
us down upon ’em,”’ quite regardless of their numbers. ‘* Not yet,’’ 
replied the chief, ** not yet, my brave men, but you shall have at them 
soon ; firm a little longer ; we must not be beat; what would they 
say in England ?”” ?— 

‘ No part of the field was more fertile in impressive associations, 
than the ground of the goth, and I believe the 73d regiments, bri- 
gaded under our gallant countryman, severely wounded in the battle, 
Sir Colin Halket. I had already heard much of the firmness of these 
brave troops ; and was to hear still more. ‘To no square did the ar- 
tillery, and particularly the cuirassiers, pay more frequent and tre- 
mendous visits ; and never were.they shaken for a moment. 

‘ Their almost intimacy with these death-bringing visitants, en- 
creased so much as the day advanced, that they began to recognise 
their faces. Their boldness much provoked the soldiers. They 
galloped up to the bayonet points, where of course their horses made 
a full stop, to the great danger of pitching their riders into the square. 
They then rode round and round the fearless bulwark of bayonets ; 
and in all the confidence of panoply, often coolly walked their horses, 
to have more time to search for some hole in the ranks, where they 
might ride in. The balls absolutely rung upon their mail; and 
nothing incommoded the rider, except bringing down his horse, 
which at last became the general order.’ — 

‘ The cuirassiers were repeatedly driven off by the 3oth, and their 
sister regiment ; reduced themselves by painful degrees, more and 
more every attack. Line was always again formed with unwearied 
alacrity ; no complaint escaped the patient soldiers’ lips, if we except 
an occasional cry to be led on. The storm was seen again gathering 
and rolling on. The serious command, “ re-form square, prepare to 
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receive cavalry,’? was promptly and accurately obeyed. The whole 
were prostrate on their breasts, to let the iron shower of artillery fly 
over, and erect in an instant when the artillery ceased and the cavalr 
charged. Their country do not know one-tenth of the merit of “ The 
men of Waterloo.” 

‘ Unable to break in upon the square by open force, a commandin 
officer of cuirassiers tried a ruse de guerre ; he lowered his sword to 
General Halket ; several of the officers called out ‘ Sir, they surren- 
der.”’ — ** Be firm and fire,’’ was the promptly obeyed answer. The 
General justly suspected an offer of surrender to a body of infantry, 
fixed to the spot in a defensive position, by a body of cavalry, who 
had the option of galloping off, with all the plain open behind them. 
The volley sent the colonel and his cuirassiers, as usual, about, witha 
laugh of derision from the men he had meant to cut in pieces ; and 
many a ring from their balls, upon the back pieces of the mails. 

‘ This gallant brigade was honoured with several visits from the 
illustrious chief. In one he enquired ‘ how they were.” The 
answer was that two thirds of their number were down, and that the 
rest were so exhausted, that leave to retire, even for a short time, 
was most desirable ; some of the foreign corps, who had not suffered, 
to take their place. General H. was told that the issue depended 
on the steady unflinching front of the British troops; and that even 
a change of place was hazardous in the extreme. He impressively 
said, ** Enough, my Lord, we stand here till the last man falls.” 

An interesting story of the lady of an Irish officer precedes the 
military details, but is too long for quotation, The flight of the 
Prussians to Brussels, after the battle of Charleroi, is reported greatly 
to their discredit ; and the prudent conduct of a nameless regiment 
of foreign Light Horse Volunteers, at Waterloo, is made almost too 
ludicrous a story for such an occasion. 


An apparently good plan of the field of Waterloo illustrates this 
attractive detail. 


Art. 30. The Weekly Monitor: a Series of Essays on Moral and 
Religious Subjects. By a Layman. 12mo. pp.170. Printed in 
America, and reprinted in London for W. Phillips. 

We have been on the whole well pleased with this little volume, 
which consists of a collection of essays originally published in the 
Charleston Courier; and the author having been obliged to relin- 
quish the farther publication of them, the editors of the above jour- 
nal were requestcd by his friends to reprint them in a more durable 
shape. We cannot indeed say that we have met with any thing 
peculiarly novel, any very forcible mode of reasoning, or any im- 
portant argument, which has not been discussed again and again by 
abler pens: but the subjects are well chosen, the language is manly 
and spirited, the morality is pure, the doctrines are sound, and the 
quotations from Scripture are just and apposite. — The various ar- 

uments for the immortality of the soul, and the necessity of a 
Folie retribution, in order to clear up the mysterious disorder 
and miseries of our present state of being, are treated, not with 
whining mawkish cant, but in a manly, calm, and dispassionate 
spirit of rational investigation. In the discussion of that most in- 
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teresting question whether the social affections, and those natural ties 
which have been formed on earth only to be torn asunder, will after 

death be renewed in a state of perfection and felicity, the argu- 

ments of the author exhibit the modesty and diflidence which should 

always accompany our speculations on futurity. The delightful ex- 

pectation may be entertained as probable, since Revelation does not 

deny it: but it cannot be regarded as certain or demonstrable, since 

Revelation does not enforce its truth. — Throughout the whole, of 

the volume, are interspersed quotations from the most celebrated 

works of our modern divines. It is this, indeed, which in one sense 

appears to us the most exceptionable part of the performance, | 

since the frequency and the prolixity of these extracts give it the . 

appearance of a piece of patch-work, rather than an original pro- 

duction. The quotations are also taken from writings which are in 

every man’s hand, such as those of Porteus, Horne, and Knox, 

rather than from the rarer treasures of divines of an earlier date, if 

not of more enlarged and enlightened minds. 


Art. 31. Village Conversations; or, 'The Vicar’s Fire-side. 12mo. 
pp-227- 63. 6d. Boards. Chapple. ‘1815. 

The lady, from whose pen this little volume proceeds, does not 
offer it as containing ‘ specimens of composition or examples of 
conversational eloquence :’ but, desirous of promoting the benefit 
of the rising generation, she has endeavoured to establish sound mo- 
ral principles in the mind, and to demonstrate the importance of 
virtuous conduct to well-being. We would not be so ungalant as 
to intimate that this lady is not deeply read in ethical and metaphy- 
sical science : but we shall hope for her forgiveness if we remark 
that some of the subjects, here selected for discussion at the vicar’s 
fire-side, are above the capacity of youth; and that it is a little out 
of nature to institute dialogues between young men and maidens on 
that most perplexing of questions, The Origin of Evil. The whole, 
however, is written with the best Satention, and manifests a mind of 
no ordinary reflection : though the conversations have a too uniform 
gravity, altogether unrelieved by ingredients of an oppogite quality 
that are calculated to attract juvenile readers. 

Has this female writer a correct notion of philology, when she 
asserts at p.129. that ‘ideas authorized by nature’ is perhaps an 
expression not strictly philological ? 


Some errors of the press are marked, but not the error at p. 67. 
Pythia for Pythias. 


Art. 32. Second Report of the London Society for the Improvement 
and Encouragement of Female Servants, instituted 1813. 8vo. 6d. 
Hatchard. 1815. 

The first of these Reports has either not fallen in our way, or has 
been aceidentally overlooked. The design of the Society is so very 
laudable, that we should be happy by our recommendation to extend 
its influence: for we can scarcely enter any family without hearin 
complaints of the misconduct of female servants. The object of this 
Society is to remedy this evil. 

‘ The Society is formed to promote the moral and religious im- 
provement of servants — to encourage them to be correct and trust- 
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worthy in their conduct, and to abide as long as possible in the same 
service. By these means to promote mutual good will and friendship 
between servants and their employers. Various rewards are proposed 
for long continued service in the same family.’ 

A registry of servants is instituted by the Society, concerning 
which this report is given : 

‘ Respecting the business transacted at the registry from April 
1814 to the end of March 1815, the committee have to report, — 
That 1070 servants, who have lived from 2 to upwards of 20 years 
in former services respectively, or who had never been in service, have 
requested that their names might be inserted in the registry, as want- 
ing situations. Of these 277 have been engaged in various services 
through the medium of the registry : but it is presumed that this is 
very fer short of the true number ; as ladies and servants have not been 
so particular, as might be wished, in giving information when they 
have been suited. ‘The remainder have obtained situations through 
other means. 

‘ It may be proper here to say, that the registry is to be consi- 
dered both by subscribers and servants, as nothing more than a me- 
dium of communication between the parties ; as it must be obvious, 
that it would be impossible for any committee, or any individual 
employed by them, to ascertain and define with tolerable precision 
the moral characters of those who may apply, either for servants, or 
for services,’ 

From this passage, the mind of the reader will obtain some light as 
to the operation of the plan here explained. 


Art. 33- Some Facts relative to the China Trade; shewing its 
Importance to this Country, and the Inexpediency of its remaining 
exclusively in the Hands of the East India Company. 8vo. pp..44, 
Underwood and Black. 1813. 

Though the question discussed in this little tract has been some 
time decided, it is not the less deserving of attention, because a period 
will no doubt come in which Government will be disposed to act with 
regard to the China trade as they have done with respect to India. 
The writer of the pages before us is a decided opponent of mono- 
poly ; and he shews clearly, from the example of the Americans, 
that we might carry on trade with China with just as much safety, 
and with much more profit, were we to lay it open to the activity of 
private competition. Of the ships employed by our East-India 
Company in this, which is now their only exclusive branch of trade, 
the number is between fourteen and fifteen, of the average size of 
1400 tons. The captains and officers derive their chief emolument 
from the privilege of occupying a certain share of the tonnage free 
of freight, and, for several years past, the advantage thus accruing 
to them has been about 6ol. sterling per ton: while, according to 
this writer’s estimate, the profit of the trade to the Company has 
amounted to fully two millions sterling per annum; a sum sufficient 
to enable them to pay a dividend of ten per cent. on the six millions 
which constitute the amount of their capital stock, and which, with 
the aid of an occasional million or two as a loan from Government, 


provides a fund for the discharge of the iaterest on their forty sans 
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of debt. In this writer’s opinion, the mercantile advantage to the 
public from the China trade, were it laid open, would be nearly as 
great as it at present is to the Company, in consequence of a great 
reduction in the rate of freight, private ships being navigated at less 
expence than the stately vessels which are now employed ; —and a 
farther benefit would accrue to the country from doing the business 
In a more economical form, viz. either in having tea considerably 
cheaper, or in deriving an additional revenue if it were prudent to 
augment the duty. 

After these preliminary. observations, the author proceeds (pp. 11, 
12, 13.) to give an account of Canton, and the manner of trans- 
acting business at that port: 

‘ Strangers are not permitted to enter the gates, but they have the 
whole range of the suburbs, which lie chiefly towards the bank of 
the river, and are more extensive, and far more populous than the 
city itself. Here all the great merchants, as well as the smaller 
dealers, have their store and counting-houses ; and consequently there 
is no real inconvenience to strangers in their exclusion from the city. 
The European factories are situated on a spacious quay, extending a 
considerable length along the bank of the river. They consist of a 
range of elegant buildings, from each of which a court, containing 
warehouses, yards, and dwelling-houses extends backwards a consi- 
derable length. Each factory has the flag of the nation to which it 
pertains hoisted before its gate. The ponderous and magnificent 
frent of the British factory renders it particularly conspicuous. In 
it the agents or supercargoes of the East India Company reside 
during the season of business; and when the fleet sails for England, 
they go down to the Portuguese settlement of Macao, to pass the 
summer. ‘The splendour of their table, which is maintained at the 
Company’s expence, is proverbial in the Eastern world.’ 

The remainder of the tract is appropriated to an account,of a 
political blunder, of no small importance, committed by our Admiral 
in India in 1808, on the mistaken information given by the Com- 
pany’s agents at Canton. ‘T'he small settlement of Macao, on the 
coast of China, has long been possessed by the Portuguese, on a 
grant from the Chinese government, revocable at will. In 1808, 
Portugal having been invaded by the French, her colonies in the East 
were consigned for a time to the hands of the British government ; 
and the Company’s agents regarded this as a very favourable oppor- 
tunity to obtain military possession of Macao. No sooner, however, 
was the British flag hoisted there, than the Chinese governor of Can- 
ton declared it to be an act of hostility, and prohibited all commercial 
intercourse. with the British until our force should be withdrawn. It 
was a serious error on our part to give the provocation in the first 
instance, and a still greater to persist in it: yet our Admiral, urged 
no doubt by his mercantile advisers, continued to occupy the settle- 
ment, and even made his ships of war advaneé in a threatening attitude 
to Canton: while the Chinese, not chusing to be forced into a con- 
cession which they conceived to be calculated to lessen the security 
of the trade to other nations, returned our menaces by assembling 
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junks,. andestablishing land-batteries. Three months were passed in 
this unprofitable contest, our-merchantmen remaining all this time 
undischarged; until a final menace having proved unavailing, the 
Admiral, who had the good sense to avoid any act of direct hostility, 
withdrew his force, and left the mercantile gentlemen to give up the 
point to the Chinese with the best grace in their power. The latter 
declared themselves satisfied with the evacuation of Macao, and 
matters resumed their accustomed course. —'The conclusion drawn 
by this writer from the circumstance in question is not only that our 
conduct was highly imprudent on that occasion, but that, speaking 
generally, less hazard of giving offence to the Chinese would be in- 
curred if we had no officers there but consuls, who, like the Americans, 
would abstain from assuming a tone of consequence, than with the 
present dignified representatives of our Company in the port of Canton. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
_ If N.-N. did not think that it was worth his while to pay the 


postage of his letter to obtain an answer to his inquiry, it would have 
been fairer to repress his curiosity than to put us to that expence ; 
and now that we have paid it, we must tell him that a much larger 
sum given to us would not tempt us to make the search which he 
proposes. 





A ‘ Constant Reader,’ with more gentility, makes the same in- 
quiry, whether the lines “ He who fights and runs away,” &c. are 
really to be found in Hudibras: but, seriously, we cannot undertake 
to decide this point. We quoted them with the common assignment 
of them to that work, and have not leisure to ascertain the fact. 





Another ¢ Constant Reader’ is in error when he supposes that we 
have deviated from our ‘ usual impartiality ;? the Velvet Cushion 
having been reviewed so long since as in our Number for Dec. 1814. 


_— 





We admit the reasonableness of 4. B.’s wish that we would 
always give translations of passages in Greek aud Latin, or other 
foreign languages, which are quoted in our pages: but this is not 
practicable. It és our almost invariable rule to translate the extracts 
from modern French or German publications which we give in 
our accounts of them. 





Mr. Haynes’s publications were reviewed in our Number for 
February 1814. 


Mr. Polwhele’s polite note is received ; and we zre sorry that our 
account of his. poem, in the last Review, which he had not then seen, 





' will perhaps not be so satisfactory to him as he, and we also, could 


rots 


wish it to have been. 





The volume from B. is received. 





*,* The Aprenp1x to this Volume of the Review will be pub- 
lished on the first of February, with the Number for January. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art. I. L£xposé Comparatif, &c.; i.e A comparative View of 
the Financial, Military, Political, and Moral Situation of France, 
and of the principal Powers of Europe. By M. le Baron Bienon, 
formerly Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from 


France to Cassel, Carlsruhe, and Warsaw. 8vo. pp. 518. Paris. 
December, 1814. 


i meee all the books on political topics which we.have seen 
issue from the French press for some time past, the pre- 
sent volume deserves to be ranked as one of the best; and 
indeed it possesses a character of sedate and deliberate reason- 
ing, which we do not often encounter in the writings of our 
versatile neighbours. The author, without occupying a conspi- 
cuous place in the list of French diplomatists, must evidentl 
have laboured assiduously in former years to qualify himself for 
the discharge of his official duties, and he has’ moreover spared 
no pains to collect information for the composition of the work 
before us. It does not appear to have been dictated by any 
particular desire in M. BicNon to recommend himself to 
the notice of the Bourbon government, since he makes (pp. 135. 
360. 365.) no secret of his entertaining sentiments very, dif- 
ferent from those which are supposed to pave the way to ¢ourt- 
patronage. He probably owed his rise to the opening afforded 
by the Revolution for the advancement of men of talents from 
the Tiers Etat; and, in dwelling on that great political convul- 
App. Rey. VoL. LXxxvil. Gg sion, 
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sion, he discovers very little of the regret, or rather the horror, 
which the mere mention of the name suggests to so many of 
our countrymen: but it would be doing him great injustice to 
infer that he was either insensible to the excesses of the 
Jacobins of attached to the person of Bonaparte. Many in- 
dividuals in France, who chng with predilection to the remem- 
brance of the revolutionary contest, were severe sufferers by 
these base abusers of the well-meant efforts of the nation. 
Under.the Jacobins, they saw their relatives and best friends 
cut off by the Guillptine; while under Bonaparte the advocates 
of liberty were spurned, and the public resources wasted in 
schemes of personal aggrandizement. 

Were our countrymen to pay attention to these distinctions 
of character and situation, many of them would be induced -to 
think very differently of the present state of France ; and they 
would see that the Bourbons, so far from weakening their cause 
by measures of lenity, would find, in such men as the Baron 
BIGNON, servants as faithful and as zealous as those who 
profess most loudly their attachment to the established dynasty. 
The general wish in France is for the maintenance of peace, 
for the preservation of the share of power given to the people — 
by the Constitutional Charter, and for an oblivion of past 
struggles, in the hope that the Bourbons will continue to 
govern with moderation and impartiality. Such began to be 
the state of things during the last winter, when the sudden 
appearance of Bonaparte shook the obedience of the soldiers, 
and by the event surprized the French nation as much as the 
rest of Europe. It is a curious fact, and one which cannot be 
too strongly impressed on those who believe in a secret corres- 
pondence between Paris and the island of Elba, that the 
majority of the former adherents of Bonaparte regarded him, 
during the fortnight in which his invasion threatened France 
with a civil war, as an incendiary and traitor; a fact which we 
know from the report of many persons resident on the spot. 
If we wonder at the subsequent acquiescence of the nation, we 
shall do well to recollect that the re-establishment of the 
Bourbons in 1814 was a very sudden and unexpected event; 
that a great part of the existing generation had never known 
them ; that another part had forgotten them; and that a third 
and powerful body occupied situations civil and military, which 
they apprehended they should be obliged to relinquish. In so 

reat a change, a considerable time unavoidably elapses before 
individuals recover from their surprize, or deem themselves 
safe under the sway of their new governors: but this uneasy 
feeling is now beginning to subside, and to be succeeded by a 
disposition very natural to a Frenchman, that of personal attach- 
ment to the King. 
M. Bic- 
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M. Bicnon divides his work into four parts: 1. The 
financial Condition of France and the four great Powers, 
England, Austria, Russia, and Prussia. ~ 2. The militaty 
Condition of these Powers. —3. Their political Condition, 
with Observations of the same Nature on the other States, viz. 
Spain, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, ‘Turkey, and America. — 
4. The moral Condition of these Countries, meaning the 
Degree of internal ‘Tranquility enjoyed by each; the Prospect 
of domestic Concord; the popular Feeling with regard to the 
Nobility, Clergy, and Executive Power, &c. 

I. Finance. — The scope of the author’s reasoning with re- 
spect to finance, as well as other topics, is to prevent a spirit 
of discouragement from spreading among his countrymen : 


‘ The financial embarrassments of France, however serious, would 
press,’ he says, ‘ less heavily on the minds of the people, did not 
our history admonish us that such conjunctures have almost always 
been followed by a public bankruptcy. The shame of these results, 
however, is due to our governments, since few countries possess 
more amply the means of balancing their expenditure by their re- 
venue. In former days, the broad and direct principles, on which 
fiaancial administration ought to rest, were little understood ; and a 
minister concetved his chief talent te he in concealing for a time the 
extent of the embarrassment, in contriving temporary palliatives, and 
in fixing on the moment at which the public faith might be broken, 
with the least danger to the executive power. Such a course was the 


natural consequence of an absolute government ; it was unavoidable in, 


France until the time should come, {ae come ‘it has at last, ) when the 

crown and the people would establish a constitutional government in 

which the votes of taxation are sanctioned by public discussion, by a 

clear exhibition of accounts, and by the responsibility of ministers. 

Considerable progress towards this most desirable state of things 

was made in the ministry of M. Neckar, who had the good sense to 

consider the publicity of financial operations as the means of associat- 

ing the people with the government. It tended, he said, to afford a 

confirmation of every measure that was judicious, while it facilitated 

the detection of every thing that might prove impolitic or injurious. 
‘ The national debt of France, op the return of the King in May 

1814, was thus calculated : , 

Sterling. _ Lnterest. 

‘ Funded debt about - # 84,000,000 £ 4,200,006 

Unfunded, or more properly debt 
payable on demand, - 

The interest on which, from the ina- 
bility of government to pay or to 
fund without bringing down the 
stocks, ought not to be computed 


t 32,000,000 


at less than 8 per cent., about - _-_ — 2,5C0,0CO. 
Dueto individuals in office, and others, 

for the interest of deposits made on > 7,000,000 350,000 

coming into their situations, 4 
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¢ Large as these sums appear, they are inferior to the amount of 
the national debt incurred in the reign of Louis XIV. On the death 
of that monarch in 1715, the funded debt was nearly equal to the 
present amount ; the unfunded, fully equal ; and the value of money, 
or in other words the real amount of the responsibility of government 
to individuals, was much greater than at the present day. AA still 
more consolatory consideration is the difference in the relative reve- 
nues ; —that of France in 1715 scarcely exceeding 7,000,000l. ster- 
ling, while at present it is nearly four times as much. All the 
reductions accomplished by the well known Board of Retrenchment, 
established under the Duke of Orleans, did not bring the public 
debt below a hundred millions sterling, at which it continued in 1733. 
Still there would have been no necessity for resorting to the lament- 
able expedient of breach of promise to the public creditor, had 
France desisted from interfering in the affairs of Germany, and had 
followed up the wise and moderate course recommended by Cardinal 
Fleury. At this moment, she has reason to hope for an adherence 
to a pacific course, not only from the lessons of recent experience, but 
from the more accurate views now entertained respecting national 
resources, and the ascertained policy of an adherence to good faith. 
Let us hope that our countrymen are at last become sensible of the folly 
of carrying every thing to an extreme. The success of the first 
operations of the well known Law shewed with what ease the credit 
necessary to the maintenance of the banking system might be esta- 
blished in France: while the extravagant abuse of it proved, on the 
other hand, the length to which a credulous people may be carried 
by an adventurous government. To guard us from a recurrence of 
such extremes, we have now the security of a representative govern- 
ment, which may not improperly be called a guarantee to the king 
against the faults of his ministers. 

‘ Let us now attempt a parallel in the financial situation of France 
and England. The latter country offers us the extraordinary spec- 
tacle of a nation maintaining its credit after twenty years of unpre- 
cedented expenditure. What a difference between this island and its 
neighbours on the Continent! Frederick II., absolute as he was, 
did not venture to begin a war without a provision in his treasury for 
two campaigns ; and the sovereigns of the present day, who have ne- 
glected this precaution, have not been long in arriving at the end 
of their exertions. England alone seems to have before her an almost 
boundless horizon,—a store of which the productive powers regu- 
larly replace the waste. We on the Continent, judging of this sur- 
prising fabric from a distance, are inclined to attribute a great shafe 
of its permanency to the operation of a sinking fund: but the efficacy 
of this expedient has lately been much questioned ; and the attention 
of the public has been fixed, by political economists, on the well-di- 
rected industry of the people as the basis of these extraordinary exer- 
tions. As to the amount of the debt at the present day, we shall 
probably not be far short of the truth in calculating the total at 
700,000,000). sterling, and the annual interest about 32,000,000.” * 





* See Mr. Colquhoun’s statements on this head, in the first article 
ef our Number for December 1815. Rev. 
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The Baron proceeds to extend his parallel to the prospective 
condition of each country, and to console the French with 
having to pay taxes to the amount of only 26 or 27,000,000l., 
while those of England must be nearly double. Here, as in 
other parts of the treatise, we discover an enlightened mind, 
and an evident desire to be impartial, as well as to fix the 
hopes of his countrymen not on schemes of future aggrandize- 
ment, but ona steady adherence to a pacific course. Yet, on 
the subjects of finance and political economy, the author dis- 
plays no more knowlege than we generally find in men who, 
though possessed of respectable talents, have given their chief 
attention to different topics. His professional line was diplo- 
macy; with which, and with the military calculations sug- 
gested by the events of late years, he is of course most 
familiar. ‘lo form a comparative estimate of the financial pro- 
spects of England and France requires a wide range of inquiry 
and consideration : it is not to be made on a survey of a few 
years, or on a reference to the character of the individuals 
placed for a time at the head of either government ; it requires 
an attentive examination of the permanent resources of the re- 
spective countries. 

Although thedebtof England is nominally triple that of France, 
even taking into the account the burdens imposed on the latter by 
the second treaty of Paris, yet its actual amount, in a com- 
parative view, becomes much reduced when we consider the 
difference of the value of money in the two countries. Still a 
very serious balance remains against us; which is ascribable 
in a great measure to the unfortunate policy that dictated the 
Orders in Council, and placed us during five years on so dis- 
advantageous a footing with regard to our exertions on the 
Continent. — If from a comparison of financial statements we 
turn our attention to the wider field of national industry, we 
find France possessing a milder climate, a better soil, and more 
numerous population, but England richer in capital, more jue 
dicious in its application, and more persevering in all the 
various objects,of her labours. We must add also the incal- 
culable advantages arising from a settled constitution, the habit 
of enjoying freedom without abusing it, and the power of ex- 
posing the errors of the executive government without hazard- 
ing a general convulsion ; —together with our more rapidly 
increasing population, and the wide field for improvement in so 
fertile and hitherto so neglected a country as Ireland. In all 
these considerations, we shall find good grounds for arriving 
at the conclusion that our national power is, even without the co- 
operation of allies, very neatly equal to that of our long dreaded 
rival. In making this parallel, we purposely refrain from en- 
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larging on the superiority of our navy, on the divided state of 
the French nation, or on any point which appears to bear a 
temporary character ; wishing to direct the attention altogether 
to permanent points.—— What a difference is exhibited between 
the relative power of the two countries at present and under 
Louis XIV.! France then fought long and obstinately for the 
superiority at sea, withstood all the efforts of the continental 
confederates, and ended by attaining her grand object, the ac- 
quisition of the crown of Spain for a prince of her family : — 
Russia, now the pillar of the continental balance, was in those 
days little known, or at least incapable of sending her armies 
to a distance from her frontier: — while Prussia, the ready 
ally of England, a power which our subsidies can now call so | 
promptly into action, possessed then only a secondary rank, and 
was not greater than Bavaria is now. 
«The conclusions to be drawn from these observations point, 
like those of M. Brenon' respecting France, not to the ex- 
pediency of resuming hostilities on a slight provocation, but to 
the safety and. security of a state of peace. ‘The whole tenor 
of late events is calculated to shew the folly of France, or any 
one power, pretending to rule over the Continent: while it 
evinces likewise the impolicy of carrying the efforts of a state 
beyond its proper limits, and seeking to annex to it territories 
unconnected with its natural boundaries. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the well-wisher of mankind is justified in hoping 
for the long enjoyment of peace by the civilized part of the 
world; — and never was it more necessary for the redemption 
of financial embarrassment, or to stop that rapid depreciation 
of money which has escaped the observation of M. Bicnon, 
but which was one of the most fatal attendants of our annual 
expenditure of 100,000,0c0]. The prompt diminution of our 
naval establishment is indicative of a solicitude on the part of 
ministers. to’ avoid unnecessary expence, and affords a hope 
that we may ere long see a correspondent (though not an 
equal) reduction in our army. ‘This will be the most effectual 
means of meeting our financial difficulties, and of enabling 
Government to take off the more oppressive taxes without 
shaking the public credit; while the productive industry of the 
British is so great, and the operation of our capital and of our 
constancy in pursuit becomes in time so beneficial, that we may 
be justified im anticipating in every year of peace a progressive, 
. if not a large, increase of revenue from most of our taxes. 
Our exports will be augmented, whether we look to countries 
such as Holland, Germany, France, and the Baltic, where profits 
are small but returns are certain ; or to the more adventurous 
field opened to ys in the United States. ‘The attention of our 
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countrymen will, it is to be hoped, be fixed on those regions, 
on Ireland, on our fisheries, and on interior improvements, in 
preference to the fallacious prospect held out by Spanish Ame- 
rica, or by the acquisition of large tracts of territory in India. 
Highly, however, as we estimate the success likely to be at- 
tendant on our national industry, a number of years must 
elapse before it does more than repair the sacrifices of the late 
wars. ‘The unprecedented augmentation of our taxes has had 
the effect of raising the price of labour, to a point which has 
placed us in a very disadvantageous position relatively to the 
rest of Europe. ‘The late travels of our countrymen in France, 
Germany, and the north, must have satisfied them that it 
was’ high time to suspend farther pressure on the British pub- 
lic ; and to watch against forcing our commodities to a price 
that must tend to exclude us from foreign markets, The ma- 
nufacturer, unable to exist without his accustomed vent, has 
too frequently sought the means of keeping it open by dete- 
riorating his products;—-and hence the slightness of our 
silks, of our cloths, and even of our linen manufactures, which 
has been too much the ground of complaint on the Continent. 
Nothing would more effectually shut the door against us in 
foreign markets than persisting in this pernicious alternative ; 
and even the Americans, who now begin to possess disposable 
capital, would find the means of buying from the French, 
(short as are the credits of the latter.) were we to proceed on 
a plan which must eventually render our goods unserviceable 


to them. ‘This would soon be exemplified in the staple article _ 


of broad cloth; the duration of which may, we understand, 
be computed to be one-third longer in a French than in a Bri- 
tish article. Fortunately, the case is not equally to our dis- 
advantage with respect to cotton-goods, and still less in point 
of hard-ware ; our treasures of coal and iron-ore enabling us 
to contend with success against the cheaper labour of the 
Continent. 

These views of our situation in a commercial sense are not 
a little different from the opinion of the present author; who 
seems to have imbibed the doctrine that the late wars have 
poured incalculable wealth into England. Indeed, a general 
belief prevails on the Continent that our naval superiority gave 
us, during the contest, the exclusive possession of the com-, 
merce of the world; and it must be confessed that this curious 
notion was not unfrequent among ourselves, till the bankrupt- 
cies of the last five years taught usa practical lesson *of the 
difference between success -in. war .and success in trade. 
Though, however, we now see the error, we should*find it 
very difficult to convince our continental n¢eighbours’that such 
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a difference exists, or that England did not make war for the 
sake of commercial monopoly. ‘The French, in particular, are 
under no little alarm lest we become disposed to an early rup- 
ture, for the sake of recovering that which peace, they think, 
must have taken away. 


¢ Did not the prosperity of England’ (asks M. Bicnon, 
p- 57-) ‘ arise in a great measure from the exclusive possession of the 
commerce of the world during the last two wars? A time is now 
come in which the enjoyment of peace affords to other countries a 
chance of participating in the benefits of trade ; and are we justified 
in hoping that the British will quietly submit to an infringement on 
their superiority? May we not apprehend a new rupture from this 
cause ?? 


Bonaparte found means, like his revolutionary predecessors, 
to persuade the French that all the evils which they suffered 
were the work of England; and though our countrymen indi- 
vidually are at this moment respected throughout France, and 
the discipline of our troops is stated in terms of high com- 
mendation, almost every one is persuaded that the hard condi- 
tions of the treaties both of 1814 and 1815 are ascribable to our 
ministry. 

‘ All the mischief,’ (says the Baron) ¢ which the most inveterate 
enemy could bring down on her opponent, has been inflicted by Eng- 
land on France. Our immense sacrifices will not be soon forgotten ; 
and it was England which prescribed them and now contemplates 
their enforcement with delight. She would be farther gratified 
were we by any rash attempt to lead the allies to press still more 
heavily on us; and persons are not wanting who conceive that such 
@ project enters into her calculations.’ | 


Strange as these suspicions appear to the English reader, we 
find, on turning cver these pages, (pp. 145. 164. 173. 182.) re- 
peated proofs that even this enlightened and temperate observer 
has allowed himself to entertain notions of the kind; and it is to 
their influence that we are to ascribe any disappointments ex- 
perienced by those of our travelling countrymen who complain 
of a falling off in the accustomed politeness of the French: —a 
disappointment, however, which will be lessened every year, 
as the people find themselves left in the enjoyment of peace 
and tranquillity. 

It is now time to advert to M. Brcnon’s remarks on the 
financial condition of the other great powers. In treating of that 
of Austria, he notices the importance of taking into the account 
the sums retained for local purposes by provincial administra- 
tions. In England and France, on the other hand, the rule is 
to pay almost all the receipts into the public treasury, and to 
draw a part of the local disbursements from the same source. 
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The author gives a statement of the progress of the national debt 
of Austria, and enters at some length into her financial system: 
but, as he adds little to the statements which our readers will 
obtain from our copious report of M. Serres’s work, in the im- 


mediately succeeding article, we prefer to follow his investiga- 
tions into other topics. 


¢ Prussia.—The power of this country, though comparatively 
recent, goes farther back than the public in general imagine. In the 
seventeenth century, the Elector of Brandenburg was so much stronger 
than his brethren in the Diet as to pass by the name of the Great 
Elector, and to be justified in assuming the title of King. The father 
of Frederic II. possessed nearly a hundred years ago a revenue of about 
2,000,cool. sterling, and found means to leave, in 1740, both a reple- 
nished treasury and a highly disciplined army of 70,000 men. These 


were greatly augmented in the long reign of his son, who was said to 
apportion thus his disposable revenue : 


¢ Army - - - #£ 2,500,000 
Expence of the court ~ - 200,000 
Annual saving - - 400,000 


¢ He had likewise other funds, each of which had its respective ap- 
propriation, such as the construction of villages, the repair of public 
edifices, or the settlement of uncultivated tracts of land. At his 
death in 1786, Frederick is understood to have left an accumulated 
treasure of 7,000,000). sterling, with several additional provinces, and 
a population nearly doubled in his hereditary states. His successor 
squandered his treasures, but obtained an apparent increase of power 
by the acquisition of a part of Poland. The prosperity of Prussia, 
however, was now destined to undergo a sad reverse ; her sufferings 
from the year 1806 to 1813 having exceeded those of any other 
country in Europe. The enormous contributions imposed by Bona- 
parte, the havoc made by the passage of armies, the stoppage of 
trade, and the reas ape prevalent in every rank, all concurred 
to weigh down this lately envied country. The consequence of this 
oppression, and of the surprising efforts made in 1813 and 1814, 
has been among other things the creation of a national debt, the 
amount of which does not easily admit of calculation, but is probably 
above 40,000,cool. ‘To a country of limited commerce, and pos- 
sessed, after all her late acquisitions, of a revenue of only six or 
7,000,0c0l., such a sum is serious: but, large as it may be, it would 
soon be found to bear lightly on the people, could the government 


be persuaded of the policy of reducing its overgrown military esta- 
blishment.? 


All information with regard to the finances of Russia is as \ 

yet extremely limited, and we are even doubtful whether the 
Russian government itself possesses the means of taking a 
clear and accurate view of them. Indeed, in an empire sunken 
in ignorance, composed of so many different nations, conduct- 
ing the receipt of its taxes in so irregular a way, and takmng 
payments frequently in commodities instead of money, it a 
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be no very easy matter to arrive at just conclusions. In 1790, 
it was computed that the Russian revenue was 10,000,000l. 
sterling ; an amount evidently below the present receipts, 
which have been carried, by German calculators, to sixteen or 
18,000,0001l. ‘The difhculty of making an estimate is much 
increased by the depreciation of the paper-money; which, like 
the currency of Austria, stands greatly in need of a radical re- 
form. In no country is the government more frequently 
embarrassed for smal] sums than in Russia. In 1807, about 
the time of the battle of Eylau, the King of Prussia was obliged 
to supply his Imperial brother with the last remnant of the 
funds of the bank of Berlin that were carried off on the ap- 
proach of Bonaparte; and Lord Hutchinson is said to have 
found it necessary to bring his private property in.aid of the 
same cause. ‘The statistical inquirer must. therefore be satisfied 
to give up calculation respecting the Russian finances, and 
dismiss the subject with some general remarks on the magni- 
tude to which this power may attain in the event of a conso- 
lidation of its multifarious tribes, and the general dissemination 
of habits of industry. 

II. Our attention must now be turned to that part of- 
M. Brenon’s work which treats of the comparative state of the 
military force of the different powers of Europe. His observ- 
ations, being composed about twelve months ago, discover a 
tone of confidence unsuitable to the present juncture, but- 
founded, in the main, on such solid and judicious arguments 
as to claim the approbation of the deliberate inquirer. The 
superiority so evident in the French revolutionary armies is here 
ascribed not to national or individual qualities, but to the 
natural operation of that liberal system which opened the path 
of promotion to the humblest ranks : 


‘ The privilege which all possessed of aspiring to promotion, and 
the frequent occurrence of the advancement of privates to the rank 
of officers, gave the soldiers a spirit and an impulse which nothing 
else could have produced, and led also, in progress of time, to the 
formation of a body of officers unequalled, as a whole, in any army in 
Europe. By claiming this distinction for my countrymen, I have 
not the vanity to attribute it to our personal merit ; I adduce it 
merely as a natural consequence of the system followed in granting 
commissions. Paris has been fated to see within her walls the finest 
regiments of the armies of Europe: but, much as we might admire 
them in various respects, we could evidently perceive a distance, and 
a want of that co-operation, (I might almost say congeniality, ) between 
the officer and the soldier, which forms so pleasant a characteristic of 
the French troops. 

¢ Of all military establishments, the Russian is most inadequately 
provided with officers, not merely Generals and Colonels, but — 
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and subalterns. This deficiency, caused chiefly by their backward 
state of civilization, is aggravated by the want of respect attached to 
an inferior military rank ; officers in such stations having, with the 
exception of the Imperial Guard, no hope of attaining promotion 
even to the rank of colonel: in fact, their ignorance disqualifies them 
for it. Austria may justly boast of intelligent and respectable 
officers in her cavalry, but her infantry is very differently circum- 
stanced. The cavalry is the object of ambition with all young men 
of fam"ty, and the branch from which they proceed to take appoint- 
ments'in the army at large. The consequence is that a commission 
for the infantry is an object only with those who serve for a liveli- 
bood; and, as public opinion attaches comparatively little consequence 
to the station, we must not expect to find, among tndividuals invested 
with it, that energy which they would not fail to display were it 
likely to become instrumental to their promotion. 

‘ The Prussian army, however, stands on a very different footing. 
In that country, respectability is attached to one service as well as to 
another; and, as fashion has given the military an unusual share of 
importance, a portion of it may be said to be enjoyed even by the 
humblest officers. A sub-lieutenant or an ensign does not readily 
yield precedence to a titled functionary in a civil employment ; a dis- 
position existing not only in the time of Frederic II., but owing its 
origin to his father, to whom in fact we are to look for the found- 
ation of that power of which the world became aware only in the wars 
of 1742 and 1756. Of the three great continental powers whose 
troops have appeared in France, Prussia is evidently the one that 
possesses officers most similar to the French ; and after all that we 
have suffered from them, we cannot help admiring that spirit which 
led them to make such amazing efforts to wipe off the disgrace of 
the field of Jena. 

‘ The British troops had, in a manner, ceased to figure in the list 
of European armies, the navy having long been the main object of the 
attention of that government, so that the inilitary profession was 
not until lately in great repute in England ; and the practice of 
attaining cominissions by purchase necessarily filled the regiments 
with a number of raw and inexperienced officers. It hence becamea 
preliminary task with an English commander to train his officers, like 
his men, before he entered on decisive operations. This was the 
case in the first campaigns of Marlborough, who had much to do 
before he succeeded in forming his officers, and adapting them to their 
respective situations. In the war of the Revolution, the operations 
of the British, whether we look to Flanders in 1793 and 1794, or to 
Holland in 1799, were far from successful: but Egypt in 1801, and 
still more Spain of late years, exhibited a very different result. The 
French attributed these recent successes chiefly to the superior re- 
sources of the British: but it is not to be doubted that their officers 
have acted with a degree of intelligence proportioned to the intrepi- 
dity of the troops. My countrymea have reaped too large a harvest 
of renown, to find it necessary to deduct from the share apparently 
due to other nations. Let them not, therefore, refuse to the British 
their full portion of glory; the long continuance of hostilities having 
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had the effect of giving them skilful leaders as well as a valiant 
soldiery. 

‘ But all these advantages on the part of our opponents will be far 
from accomplishing the subjugation of France, or even reducing her 
to inferiority, while we remain faithful to our plan of keeping the road 
to promotion open to the humbler ranks. If we persevere in that 
system, we shall find that the French soldier stands in need of no 
other excitement. Boldness in attack, patience under suffering, at- 
tachment to his leader, and enthusiasm for his sovereign, are all inherent 
in his character. He submits quietly to changes climate, ventures 
cheerfully into unknown lands, and finds in his activity, ingenuity, 
and contented disposition, a resource under the most discouraging 
circumstances. When we add to all this his natural humanity, and his 
habits, when not perverted by a bad chief, of forbearance in an enemy’s 
country, we must acknowlege in the French army a rare assemblage 
of interesting qualities. Unhappily, of late years, the troops fixed 
their attachment exclusively on a single leader; a circumstance almost 
inseparable from the existence of a military monarchy, and which has 
been the source of all the afflictions of France.’ 


Amid all this confidence in the revival of a military force, 
the Baron speaks with doubt, and even with despondency, of 
the prospect of France with regard to a navy. We must, how- 
ever, do him the justice to acknowilege that, notwithstanding 
his unfavourable prepossessions respecting our disposition to 
injure France, he discovers no wish to rouse the resentment of 
his countrymen against us, but even seizes an opportunity of 
dwelling on those points in which the interest of the two 
nations may, be supposed to harmonize. 


¢ Although the power.of France is the great and pre-eminent 
object of the jealousy of England, it cannot enter into the policy of 
the latter to ee the aggrandizement of other states beyond a cer- 
tain limit. At present, her dread of rivalship from France is removed 
to a distance ; and Russia, or even Austria, becomes a more legiti- 
mate object of her vigilance. ‘The extent of the former empire is 
now so great as to be a topic of serious consideration to all the 
members of the European commonwealth; and as to Austria, it is 
the interest of England to prevent Italy from being absorbed by one 
great power, which would overset the independency of the secondary 


states.’ 


M. Bicnon appears to have been not a little surprized at the 
assumption of the regal title in the case of Hanover. He was 
prepared for our endeavouring to extend our ascendancy on the 
fall of that of France, but little thought that we should be blind 
to the mischief of embroiling ourselves with German politics ; 
and, he adds, it is a general opinion ‘ that the possession of 
Hanover by England gives France a hold on her on the con- 
tinent, of the same nature which the French colonies afford to 
. England 
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England by sea.’ A continental title can give Britain very 
little additional weight in the cabinets of her allies. 

III. IV. We have not room to enter at length on the re- 
maining divisions of this inquiry; we mean those in which 
the author dwells on the state of popular feeling .in the prin- 
cipal countries of Europe. We have already. expressed our 
sentiments with regard to the present temper of the French, 
and we shall now give a mixed summary of his views and our 
own respecting other parts of the Continent. 

Russia dates her political consequence from the reign of 
Peter, whose object was much more to make himself feared 
than beloved; and his successors, though of a less violent 
character, have, like him, considered the people as a mere in- 
strument in their hands. Catherine could unbend from im- 
perial stateliness, and relax in conversation with the gay and 
the learned to a familiarity approaching that of the intercourse 
of private life: but to the mass of the Russian nation she 
appeared in no other light than that of a superior being, in- 
titled to dispose of their lives and property. Her subjects 
may be said to have thought only of God and their Empress, 
and their impressions respecting both partook much more of ' 
terror than of attachment. No change in these degrading 
sentiments was to be expected under the reign of Paul; 
whose understanding, originally feeble, had become perverted 
by a long course of injudicious treatment. Like other men of 
coarse minds, he had no idea of governing but by force ; and 
he was accustomed to say that the ‘* Russians could be kept ' 
at their duty only by an iron hand covered by a velvet glove.” 
It is needless to add how soon he threw off this velvet, and 
exposed himself to the resentment of his court and subjects. 
When his death took place, Europe saw with uneasiness a 
young and gentle prince placed at the head of these barbaric 
tribes: yet he has not only ruled with safety, but has been 
enabled, by the attachment of his subjects, o call forth all 
their resources in vindication of the claims of Europe. Were 
the Russians so fortunate as to have a series of rulers of this 
character, we should see arise among them that spirit of attach- 
ment to the person of the sovereign which is so natural to 
Frenchmen. At present, however, this empire furnishes an 
almost endless task to the legislator, since civilization can 
hardly be said to extend beyond the precincts of the capital and 
a few of the leading towns. 

Germany presents us with a very different spectacle, particu- 
larly in the northern divisions. Vienna being too remote from 
the centre, and too little advanced in knowlege to take a lead, 
Berlin and Saxony may be regarded as the nursery of literature 
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and focus of national spirit. The early introduction of protest- 
antism, the share of civil liberty enjoyed by certain cities, and, _ 
more recently, the improving example given by Frederick IL, 
have all contributed to promote the progress of this part of 
Europe. It is here accordingly that the flame of opposition to 
Bonaparte was first kindled; and that societies were farmed and 
books circulated for the purpose of rousing the minds of youth 
to resistance, and asserting the independence of the German 
name. ‘The spirit thus diffused was a main cause of the ease 
with which Prussia raised her armies in 18133 and it was this 
which contributed to make the Saxons forsake Bonaparte at the 
battle of Leipsic. 


‘ Now,’ adds M. Bienon, ¢*that the object of deliverance is at- 
tained, as far as a foreign yoke is concerned, it becomes expedient 
for the governments at home to give a just direction to the activity 
that has been excited. They may be assured that it cannot be re-- 
pressed by force, and that the soundest policy is to meet it by con- 
cession on the part of the nobility and the rulers. The acquisition 
of liberty as a nation leads naturally to the desire of liberty as indi- 
viduals ; and to refuse the concessions demanded by the improved 
state of this country would be to incur a hazard something like that 
which produced so dreadful an explosion in France. The Prussian 
government does not possess that hold on the people by means of the 
clergy, which exists in catholic countries ; and hence the necessity 
of a constitutional tie. When both are wanting, we may be assured 
that in these days the power of a prince is not firmly fixed, particu- 
larly when he happens to be deiicient in the attraction of personal 
qualities. Under the first successor of Frederick II., royalty fell 
much in public estimation, and needed for its re¢overy all the valuable 
characteristics of the present king ; who was aided in conquering the 
affections of his people by the amiable qualities of his young partner. 
The hearts of subjects are formed for attachment ; and seldom has 
so near an approach been made in Prussia to that flow of enthusiasm 
which the French feel for their sovereign, as Berlin manifested to- 
wards that beautiful and interesting Princess. She was snatched by 
a premature fate fyom the love of her people, but she still lives in 
their remembrance ; and her shade may be said to extend its pro- 
tecting influence around the throne of her husband.’ 


In Austria, the spirit of political discussion has as yet 
made little progress, The calm and acquiescent people of 
that country know searcely any other feelings than such as 
prompt them to obedience to their sovereign: but they were 
roused to an unexpected discontent in 1810, wheu they be- 
held the daughter of their Emperor given in marnage to 
their greatest enemy. ‘The upper ranks, in particular, were 
indignant at this measure: they felt their antipathy still farther 
excited on seeing, in 1812, an Austrian army take the field in 


a French cause; and no sooner had the loss of the French 
army 
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army in Russia opened the prospect of the recovery of inde- 
pendence, than the court was assailed with loud murmurs 
for delaying to embrace the happy opportunity of ridding Ger- 
many of her oppressors. It was curious to see the phlegmatic 
Austrians animated with an ardour which embraced not only 
the higher classes, but found its way even to the lower; and 
their hatred of Bonaparte was soon combined with an impa- 
tierice at the conduct of the Emperor Francis, whom they 
strongly suspected of partiality for hi8 son-in-law. The bold 
language used in society, relative to the conduct of ministers 
and the Emperor, presented a singular contrast to the uniform 
acquiescence of past days: while the army, sharing in the 
general feeling, was impatient to take the field. 

Bavaria is usually considered as one of the countries in 
which the masonic and other private associations had made the 
greatest progress. It is even said that they had projected, in 
concurrence with their brethren in Prussia, attempts against 
the government, under the specious pretext of promoting the 
comfort of the people: but we are more inclined to look for 
the seeds of discontent in another cause, the too abrupt pro- 
ceedings of the government in abolishing the monastic orders in 
a part of the country not ripe for the innovation. However, the 
charge of precipitation is the only one that can be brought 
against the late sovereign of this part of Germany; who 
possessed, in other respects, so strong a claim to the love and 
confidence of his subjects. 

The Duke of Wirtemberg succeeded, several years ago, 
after a long struggle with his States, in effecting a political 
change, and in increasing the share of power belonging to 
the executive part of the government. His subsequent ele- 
vation by Bonaparte placed him, in a manner, beyond’the con- 
troul of his subjects: but the recent deliverance of Germany, 
accomplished, as it in a great measure was, by the efforts of the 
people, seems to open the door to a demand for the recovery 
of their just rights. This demand may be resisfed for a time 
by the influence of a court, or the presence of a military force : 
but it will at last prevail, and the wisest policy, on the part of 
2 sovereign, is to meet it half-way. 

Next to.Germany, the state most affected in political feeling 
by the events of the present age is Jta/y. The usurpation of 
the French government in that country had introduced, amid a 
number of abuses, some principles of the greatest importance ; 
such as equality in point of right, and of the administration of 
justice. Under a ruler like Bonaparte, equality could *be 
called little else than uniformity of subjection : but the public 


bore with it in the hope of its being a prelude to better days. 
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A change has come, but it is a change in which they are 
threatened with a re-introduction of the perversions of the old 
government ; particularly with the ascendancy of the privileged 
classes, to the exclusion of their humbier competitors. Sucha 
state of things must produce uneasy sensations in Piedmont, 
and even in Rome: but the mind rests with satisfaction on the 
political condition of Tuscany. That country was so wisely 
governed for a number of years, that the people have nothing 
to desire but the re-establishment of their former laws. 





After this ample abstract of the views of M. Bicnon, it 
remains merely to say a few words on the composition of his 
book. <A desire to bring it speedily before the public probably 
urged him to print it without having given it a final polish; so 
that the style, though always clear, is not exempt from the 
faults of diffuseness and repetition. ‘The extracts which we 
have made are not strictly literal, because we have had no 
scruple in condensing the expressions ; the importance of. the 
matter being such as to make us desirous of exhibiting it to 
our readers in the shape best calculated to fix their attention, 
We have, however, introduced nothing that is at variance with 
the spirit of the work ; which, on the whole, is so satisfactory, 
that we should gladly see the notice of a new edition, with 
the alterations necessary to adapt it to the state of France since 
the final overthrow of Boxaparte, and the conclusion of the 
second treaty of Paris. 





—_e 


Art. II. Voyage en Autriche, &c.; i.e. Travels in Austria, or a 
Statistical and Geographical Essay onthat Empire; with a Map, 
Sections of the Height of Mountains, and Comparative Tables of 
the Extent and Population of Austria. By M. Marcet-pe- 
Serres, formerly Inspector of Arts and Manufactures, and Pro- 
fessor of Sciences in the University of France; Member of the 
Academies of Gotha, Erfurt, Jena, &c. &c. 4 Vols. 8vo. 
pp-1974. Paris. 1814. Imported by De Boffe. 


F this very comprehensive and circumstantial specimen of 

statistical labours, the magnitude might excite some 
surprise as coming from a writer whose nation has yet made 
no great progress in geographical, or at least in statistical 
research: but a short examination of the book is sufficient to 
shew that it is indebted for its extent and its minuteness to the 
previous collections of German authors, who have been long 
famous for their diligence and accuracy in this depariment. 
‘The work bears, in its general want of connection, and in its 
occasional discrepancies, the evidence of being drawn from 
very 
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very various sources: but it possesses, on the whole, a claim to 
the public attention, as well from the care bestowed on its 
compilation as from the importance of the empire which it 
professes to describe. 

The contents of the different volumes may be thus stated : 

Vol. i. treats of the Austrian empire generally. Its prin- 
cipal divisions are, 1. Extent of territory; population; soil 
and climate; inhabitants, and their different races. — 2. Con- 
stitution of government; military establishment; adminis- 
tration of law; religion; education; trade; manufactures and 
agricultural produce. 

Vols. ii. iii. and iv. treat separately of the respective pro- 
vinces of the empire, in the following order: Austria, Upper 
and Lower; Styria; Carinthia; Austrian Silesia; Moravia. 
Bohemia; Galicia, and the Bukowine (in Poland) ; Hungary ; 
Sclavonia; Croatia; Transylvania; and the region of military 
frontier on the side of Turkey. 

After a succession of wars during twenty-four years, after a 
long series of disasters and a progressive diminution of territory, 
we see the Austrian empire once more placéd in a situation 
that qualifies her to act a distinguished part in the European 
confederacy. Immense as have been the losses of France, and 
considerable as are the acquisitions of each of the four great 
powers united against her, the share of Austria is perhaps the 
most splendid of all. She has recovered Lombardy, conso-~ 
lidated her Venetian acquisitions, confirmed her influence over 
the south of Germany, and put an end to those tedious con- 
tentions which arose from her struggles with Prussia for the 
controul of the northern part of the empire. Her population 
is not short of twenty-eight millions, an amount equal to that 
of France, and inhabiting a territory susceptible of the most 
extensive improvement. Still, much is wanted to give her 
that compact and consolidated character, which is necessary to 
the strength of every state. Various causes have concurred 
to prevent the different parts of this noble fabric from be- 
‘coming closely united to each other. Distinct originally in 
their descent, the several tribes comprising the population of 
Hungary, Bohemia, Austria, and Moravia, have not had those 
facilities for incorporation which exist in an industrious and 
enlightened community. All history shews that civilization 
spreads most rapidly in countries of which the intercourse is 
accelerated by the means of navigation. ‘The early prosperity of 
Egypt, and the rapid progress of Greece, are chiefly to be 
traced to a cause which strikes the eye on the first inspection 
of a map; while a similar reason sufhices to the geographical ob- 
‘server in accounting for the ignorance and barbarism of Africa. 

App, Rev. Vor.ixxvir. Hh The 
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The Austrian dominions are almost all inland, divided from 
each other by lofty mountains, and little connected by navi- 
gable rivers; -——and, moreover, when the light of Reform- 
ation was bringing improvement and industry into other 
parts of Europe, Austria was unhappily deprived of the boon 
by the short-sighted and selfish calculations of its sovereigns. 
Hence a general ignorance among the people, and an inability 
to keep up with neighbouring kingdoms in the career of useful 
attainments. So deficient, indeed, is the system of education 
throughout this empire, that, on inquiring the birth-place of 
any of her great statesmen or warriors, we almost always 
discover them to be foreigners. Such was the case with Mon- 
tecuculi and Eugene in a former age: such in our own days has 
been the case with Clairfait, Bellegarde, Frimont, and others. 
It is to this deficient knowlege, and the consequent want of 
skill and energy in almost every department, that we are to 
attribute the long continued disasters of Austria in her con- 
tests with revolutionary France. Admitting her own resources 
to have been inadequate to a struggle with that adversary, they 
were certainly raised to an equality by British subsidies, and 
by our very efficient co-operation at sea. It follows that we 
are to look for the causes of these repeated failures less in the 
deficiency of means than in the mode of their application. 
Unluckily, the reigning princes of the house of Austria have 
seldom possessed talents calculated to compensate for the igno- 
rance of their subjects. ‘The author of the memoirs of Prince 
Eugene, in speaking of the character of Joseph I., who died in 
1711, calls him the only Austrian emperor since the time 
of Charles V. who had any thing of a marked character, and 
who was free from superstition.” Maria Theresa, though not 
devoid of energy, was led after 1756 into a course of policy 
greatly at variance with the true interests of her subjects and 
of Europe. Her son, Joseph II., perverted good intentions 
and comprehensive views by a most unfortunate impatience 
and changeableness of character: he felt the backward state 
of his empire, and was eager to amend it: but he had no 
conception of the length of time that was requisite to accom- 
plish a change without mischief, and no just sense of the limi- 
tations which it behoved him to impose on himself with regard 
to the number of his projects. ‘The consequence was that 
almost all his abrupt and ill-advised innovations have been 
necessarily laid aside: in fact, had they been introduced 
among a people less loyal and acquiescing than the Austrians, 
they might have had the effect of engendering a political vol- 
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Austria, therefore, has been restored by late events to more 
than her antient power in point of revenue and population, 
without having as yet raised herself, on the score of knowlege 
or productive industry, to a level with her western or northern 
neighbours. Viewed as a political engine, her composition 
presents great resources, and great defects: no part of Europe 
surpasses the Imperial dominions in fertility, or in susceptibility 
of improvement: rich corngands, luxuriant pastures, abundant 
mines, all characterize those favoured regions; while no subjects 
can surpass the Austrian, the Hungarian, the Bohemian, or the 
Tyrolese, in loyalty to their sovereign, and in a firm determination 
to resist foreign invasion. The reverse of the picture exhibits a 
government ill qualified to appreciate the advantages of peace; 
aiming at aggrandizement by the vulgar and short-sighted 
policy of war; and devoid of the knowlege which is requisite 
to blend, in one common mass, the heterogeneous portions of 
its people. Moreover, throughout a great part of the empire, 
and particularly in Hungary, the progress of agriculture is 
checked by the unfortunate maintenance of feudal usages; 
and it is still a law in that illiterate kingdom, that landed 
property can be held only by a man of rank: so that the 
cultivator has but an indirect and imperfect interest in the 
fruit of his labour. We subjoin a quotation from M. pe Ser- 
RES, respecting this great division of the Austrian monarchy : 


Hungary.—* No nation in Europe has a more marked physiog- 
nomy or character, ora more decided attachment to antient usages, than 
the Hungarians. They look on themselves as distinct from and greatly 
superior to their neighbours. Their stature is tall, their features are 
bold rather than intelligent, and their complexion is dark. Their 
language is said to approach materially to that of the Finns. The 
gentry, by which are to be understood all but traders of the lower 
orders, are intitled to wear a sabre, and are commonly dressed in 
boots and pantaloons: the lower classes wear a coarse shirt, coarse 
pantaloons, and in cold weather throw a sheep’s skin over their 
humble garments. All ranks are remarkable for their slowness and 
gravity of demeanor. 

‘ Hungary is both the most extensive and the most fertile division 
of the Austrian empire: but it would be a point of no small difficulty 
to ascertain its territorial dimensions, very little, pains having hitherto 
been taken with the measurement either of the interior or of the 
frontier districts. A similar degree of apathy and deficient progress 
marks all the proceedings of the government and.the people. Large 
and fertile as is the Fun arian territory, its population is a 
between seven and eight millions: many rich tracts continue in pas- 
ture, in consequence partly of the indolence of the peasantry, and 
partly of a most absurd law which deprives them of the right of hold- 
ing property, and vests it in the clergy and nobility : indeed, attention 
to agricultural improvements is not to be expected from men wha 
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are absorbed during war in the labours of the field, and in peace in 
the pleasures of the chace. Their incomes, greatly inferior as they are 
in comparison of the amount which they might attain, are sufficient 
for their rude mode of life ; so that the only improvers are a few of 
the great proprietors, who have imbibed, during the last or the pre- 
sent age, a portion of the taste which is prevalent in the provinces to 
the east of Vienna. 
¢ The inhabitants of Upper Hungary are in the habit of coming 
down to their countrymen in the plain’, and of aiding them in their , 
harvest, like the Welsh and Scotish Highlanders. In the north of 
Hungary, the farms being smaller, and the aristocratic feeling less 
extravagant, the inhabitants have it more in their power to act with 
the spirit of men labouring for their own interest ; and they are con- 
sequently much less indolent and backward than the Hungarian of 
the south, who aims at nothing beyend a meal of bread and bacon, 
and in point of clothing is content with a woollen shirt and drawers. 
— No country combines a greater variety of distinct races than 
Hungary. Itwas, in former ages, the resort of the pastoral tribes 
who were driven from the north and east on the frontiers of the 
Roman empire: at a subsequent period, it was traversed by large 
bodies of crusaders. It has long been a kind of field of battle 
between the Turks and the Christians ; and many of the combatants, 
struck with the beauty of the country, found it convenient to take 
up their abode in it after their ardour for military struggles was past. 
A more powerful reason still for the maintenance of old distinctions 
between different tribes may be discovered in the slow communication 
between one district and another, and the transmission from father to 
son of the peculiar customs of each race. — The centre and south- 
west of Hungary are inhabited chiefly by tribes of Madjar descent, 
the lower classes of whom speak a peculiar language, while the higher 
make use of a corrupted Latin. The latter is likewise adopted for pub- 
lic worship, the administration of law, and for all acts proceeding from 
government. Joseph I[. attempted to abolish its use, but in vain. 
¢ The Germans, or rather descendants of Germans, scattered 
through Hungary, are numerous only in particular districts. Jo- 
seph [I., desirous of introducing habits of regular industry into this 
uncultivated region, encouraged a number of Suabians to remove 
thither in the course of his reign, so that about thirty-three villages 
were formed of these emigrants in the years 1786 and1787. The 
other Germans settled in Hungary are of Austrian, Bavarian, and 
Franconian origin. — 
¢ The Pandours, or Manteaux rouges, so well known in Austrian 
warfare, are light troops raised in the district of Bath, in Lower 
Hungary, and derive their name from a town in that quarter called 
Pandour. ‘These men are armed with a musket, a sabre, and two 
pistols stuck in their girdles; all of which they handle with great 
dexterity. As to dress, their head is covered with a cowl like that 
of a monk, and their body with a large cloak, under which they 
wear a short dark-coloured jacket and blue pantaloons. A still 
rougher tribe of warriors are the Seressans, who inhabit the borders 
of ‘Transylvania and Moldavia. Their arms consist of a carbine and 
two 
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two cutlasses; their dress is similar to that of the Uhlans, and their 
military service is like that of the ‘Tyrolese chasseurs.’ 


The majority of the Hungarian tribes are of Sclavonian 
descent: but we here also find Armenians, Jews, and Mace- 
donians, though in comparatively small numbers. The lan- 
guages are almost as numerous as the tribes; Hungarian, 
German, Polish, Bohemian, Wallachian, and Modern Greek, 
being all spoken in the different districts inhabited by the de- 
scendants of emigrants from those countries. In religion, 
an almost equally great diversity prevails, Catholics being 
mixed with the followers of the Greek church, and with 
Protestants of various denominations. Public instruction is 
still more neglected in Hungary than in the rest of the Aus- 
trian dominions, in consequence of the general backwardness 
of the country and of the existence of so many religious sects, 
each of whom is desirous of having its own seminaries. Ma- 
nufacturing industry partakes of the general apathy; the in- 
habitants, particularly in the south, having no idea of going 
beyond a supply of the bare necessaries of life. 

Bohemia. —'This kingdom is much farther advanced in ma- 
nufactures, but, like Hungary, finds its agricultural prosperity 
greatly retarded by the existence of feudal usages : 


‘ Bohemia (in German, Beehmen) is about 160 English miles in 
length, and 140 in breadth. Its population exceeds 3,000,000, the 
major part being of Sclavonian extraction. ‘The Bohemians are not 
tall in stature, but healthy and active : slow in their resolutions, but 
patient and laborious. Insurrections have not been frequent in their 
history, but, when they have occurred, have been extremely diffi- 
cult to quell. To the Hungarian, the Bohemian feels considerable 
attachment ; to his German neighbours, a decided aversion. The 
native or aboriginal race exists in the greatest number in the central 
part of Bohemia, where they speak their own language, and know 
very little of German. The Bohemian tongue is accounted copious, 
of soft pronunciation, and particularly favourable to the modulation 
of the voice in singing, but it has undergone, in the course of ages, 
a very considerable change from the progressive introduction of the 
German, a language which has in a great degree supplanted it along 
the frontier-provinces of the kingdom. Even in the interior, Ger- 
man is the vehicle for all public acts, and is currently spoken in every 
town of consequence. Numbers of its vocables thus find their wa 
into the Bohemian, but the latter is not for that reason likely to be 
banished from current use, as well on account of the national feeling 
of those who speak it, as from the works of the authors who have 
chosen, during the last century, to make it the medium of their pub- 
lications. 

‘¢ Bohemia and Austrian Silesia are the provinces of the empire 
which have made the greatest pte en in productive industry. 
Among other manufactures, that of linen has been carried to a great 
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length during the last forty years. Joseph II. introduced colonies 
of weavers and bleachers from Silesia. Lace is also manufactured 
here in a considerable quantity, though not comparable in fineness to 
that of the Netherlands.’ 

National Character of the Austrians, — Amid the mortifying 
reflections suggested by the unfortunate adherence to old and 
pernicious usages throughout this empire, the mind fixes with 
Satisfaction on the mild and amiable disposition of the people. 
With less knowlege than their Protestant neighbours in the 
north, the Austrians possess all the sincerity and fidelity of 
the German character; and so generally are these qualities 
handed down from father to son, and so visible are the habits 
created by them, that a German would make a very aukward 
figure in attempting to imitate the artifice of his southern 
neighbours. Another valuable characteristic consists in the 
love of method, and perseverance in labour ; — qualities which 
would have long ago given them a high rank in the scale of 
productive industry, had they not been counteracted by a 
general want of animation, and by inveterate slowness. 


¢ An Englishman or a Frenchman, travelling in Germany, is often 
told on the occurrence of even a slender difficulty, “I cannot do 
what you desire ; the thing is impracticable.”” The method of pre- 
vailing on them to exert themselves is not to offer them money, but 
to assume the language of command: for a German views superior 
station or birth with a kind of religious veneration. The causes of 
their slowness and want of enterprize are various: the physical 
reasons are to be sought partly in the effect produced on the consti- 
tution, by injudiciously confining themselves during the winter-even- 
ings in rooms heated by stoves; and partly in the heavy quality of their 
beer and other drinks. Again, few things are of greater annoyance 
to foreigners in Germany than the stiffness and formality attached to 
the behaviour of the upper ranks. In families of old date, the value 
of the dowry of a lady is generally computed by the length of her 
pa‘chment-roll. ‘This remark holds in the south of Germany: but 
the north is less prejudiced, although still at a great distance from a 
proper estimate of such splendid trifles. ‘The Germans are in the 
hibit of making their meetings rather scenes of disquisition than 
of cheerful communication; and hence we find much monotony in 
t \cir society, and more attraction to an observer of the flow of natural 
f eling in the unrestrained intercourse of a single family, than in a large 
party. Germans appear to disadvantage in company, because they 
are deficient in that easy and graceful manner which prevails so 
generally in France, and leads foreigners occasionally into such 
egregious mistakes with regard to the capacity of the individual. 

‘ 'The Germans seldom give a direct answer to a question, but are 
apt to diverge into collateral reasoning, and to require a repetition of 
the question before they can be brought back to the point at issue. 
At last, their answers are often vague respecting even matters of 
fact, on which hesitation ought to be almost impossible. 
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€ The turn of the Germans for retirement makes them fond of 
gardening: but the embellishment of their retreats generally points 
to an object of utility, seldom to one of mere display. Different 
from the French, they proceed on the plan of avoiding artificial orna- 
ment, and of adorning nature only with her own beauties. — Another 
practice, deserving of notice in several parts of eye is the 
number of rude paintings on the outside of the houses of the old 
nobility, intended to exhibit the portraits and the chief events in the 
history of the successive Lords of the mansion. For some ages back, 
this usage has been going out of fashion, but enough still remains 
on the principal buildings of several towns to fix the attention of the 
passing traveller.’ 

The Germans have made a considerable progress in me- 
chanics ; implements of wood and metal being finished with 
success in the cottage of the peasant; while the manufactures 
of their great towns exhibit in a high degree the improvement 
which is attendant on long practice and considerable subdi- 
vision of labour. We ought not, moreover, to refuse the 
Germans the merit of invention; they have a title to claim 
the discovery of printing, and perhaps the composition of Gun- 
powder: but their great inferiority is with respect to the fine 
arts, their views generally pointing towards objects of utility, 
and being little stimulated by the gratification of taste. In 
point of science, particularly metaphysical science, they have, 
during the last century, excited considerable attention. How 
far their favourite views in this department of philosophy, or 
the rules by which many of them profess to guide their re- 
searches, are conducive to the advancement of real knowlege, 
it is not now our province to determine; and it is sufficient 
for our purpose to remark that the prosecution of all which re- 
quires attentive meditation is extremely natural to a people of 
their habits. 

The want of national union, so long observed among the 
Germans, can scarcely be alleged as a reproach to the present 
generation: it was evidently owing to the opposite course pur- 
sued by their respective governments, as long as they deemed 
themselves safe in prosecuting their separate interests in their 
own way; and it ceased to prevail when the tyranny of Bona- 
parte awakened them to a conviction that their only chance of 
liberty was to be found in their union. The change was 
ardently promoted by the activity of the literary men in the 
north of Germany, whose writings were highly animated and 
patriotic. 

Religion. —It is some satisfaction to find that, however the 
several tribes and nations composing this great empire may 
differ in religious belief, we need have no apprehension of 
these differences proving a source of political cantention, 
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Long ago the Emperors of Austria were taught, by their fruit- 
less struggle with the Protestants of the North, the destruc- 
-tive tendency of wars of religion ; and their policy for a con- 
siderable time has been extremely tolerant. ‘The majority of 
the population is Catholic; next in number are the followers 
of the Greek church; and thirdly the Protestants, who, put- 
ting Lutherans and Calvinists together, are computed to amount 
to three millions. Among the sects of inferior amount, are 
reckoned Jews, Armenians, and even a few Mohammedans, 
who have been attracted by commercial business to settle 
within the range of the Austrian dominions. 

Military Establishment.—'The Austrian army has long been 
noted for its firmness and perseverance under defeat; and if 
properly commanded it would be equally conspicuous for 
promptitude and activity in offensive operations. Here, as in 
every other department, we have to lament the want of corres- 
pondence between the value of the machinery and the hands 
appointed to guide it. Why should not the men who display 
patience and courage in a retreat give evidence of the virtues 
that are conspicuous in active warfare? ‘The sources of the 
qualities for either situation are the same; viz. loyalty to the 
sovereign, a habit of subordination, the possession of per- 
sonal courage, and fortitude in submitting to great privations 
for the attainment of an important object. ‘The causes of de- 
feat are therefore to be sought in the want of combination in 
the Generals; in an absurd limitation of their powers; in a 
blind deference to family-rank; and in a strange deficiency in 
the tactical instructions promulgated by government, which 
are needlessly minute concerning individual exercise, and ex- 
tremely brief as to the movements of collected bodies. ‘To 
all these reasons of inferiority when compared with their 
western neighbours, are to be added an habitual slowness and 
want of enterprize in their oflicers; who, accustomed to pro- 
ceed in the same track from year to year, are much better 
calculated for executing the orders of a superior, than for sup- 
plying any unexpected deficiency by their own resources. 
‘The whole case will be found to resolve itself into a general 
want of education throughout the empire, and to lead to the 
practical lesson that the cultivation of peace and the diffusion 
of knowlege are the grand means of giving strength to the 
Austrian monarchy. 

The following statement of the Austrian forces was pub- 
lished with the sanction of government in the year 1805 : 

Regiments of infantry, 15 Hungarian (of 3584 men each, 
when complete); 16 Bohemian (of 3264 men when complete) ; 
9 Moravian; 7 Galician; 5 Austrian; 2 Styrian and 1 row 
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thian, all similar in number to the Bohemian; so that the total, 

when complete, ought to have been - - 1775792 

11 Regiments of frontier or irregular infan- 
try, viz. 

Croats, Transylvanians, and others, each be- 

tween 2 and 3000, forminga total of 29,000 

Chasseurs on foot and garrison battalions 9,000 
Cavalry : — 8 regiments of cuirassiers, each of 

824 men - - - - 6,592 

6 Dragoon regiments of similar force - 4,944 

12 Hussar regimentsona larger scale - 13,646 

6 Regiments of light horse - - 6,972 

3 Regiments of Uhlans_ - . - 35486 

A body of artillerymen, more than - 10,000 


Making a total of fully = - - - 260,000 men, 


Finances. — A long interval of peace will be necessary to 
recruit the exhausted finances of Austria; since a very con- 
siderable debt has been incurred in the wars of the present age, 
and the government-paper has fallen into complete discredit : 
while the means of recovery must necessarily be slow in a 
country which possesses so few opulent merchants, and the 
principles of productive industry are so little understood. 
The mass of debt is said to amount to 150,000,00ol. sterling, 
without being in strictness equal to half the sum, the greater 
part being contracted in paper at a time when that currency 
was much depreciated. ‘The total of the revenue is variously 
stated, and may be taken at between fifteen and twenty mil- 
lions sterling; a sum which, making allowance for the dif- 
ference in the value of labour, is fully equal to twice its 
amount in England. 

Vienna.— We conclude our extracts from the work of 
M. Serres by the following description of the capital : 





¢ Vienna, in German Wien, is delightfully situated in the midst 
of a plain diversified by a number of picturesque eminences and hills. 
The adjacency of a vast river, agreeable walks, variety of prospect, 
and fertility of soil, all concur to render its appearance beautiful, 
and would make it an enchanting abode, if a variable climate and 
an atmosphere often obscured by fogs did not overcast the cheer- 
fulness of the scene. Its streets are unluckily as narrow as those of 
any town in the South of Europe. It is divided into two great parts, 
the city and the suburbs; and nothing can exhibit a greater contrast 
than these component parts of the same capital: the suburbs sur- 
prising us by their extent and beauty, while the city disappoints us 
by its mean and crowded buildings. A stranger is perpetually im- 
pressed with the belief that the inhabitants are in a state of confine- 
ment within their crowded dwellings; and this impression is abun- 
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dantly confirmed by the impatience of the citizens to exchange them 
in the spring for the free air of the suburbs. In the latter, wide 
streets, extensive gardens, and large edifices, all unite to enable the 
inhabitants to pass the summer to their satisfaction. 

‘ Few spots are so intersected with water as the neighbourhood of 
Vienna. The Danube divides itself into a variety of channels, and 
exchanges its usual rapidity for a tranquil course, as if disposed to 
linger in this beautiful scenery: but scarcely has it left the vicinity 
of the capital, and advanced into the Hungarian territory, when it 
rolls its current along with all its former impetuosity. One of the 
arms of this river, flowing between the city and the suburb of 
Leopoldstadt, serves for the purpose of navigation, and is crossed in 
four different places by wooden bridges. Two rivulets, the Als and 
the Vienna, (Wien Fluss,) pass in the neighbourhood of the town, 
and conduce to the cheerfulness of the prospect. Small as they 
generally are, the overflow of their waters, in 1785, was productive 
of very serious consequences. 

‘ The city of Vienna is of an oval form, extending in length 
above three miles, and in width somewhat more than two. The 
suburbs, great and small, are in number thirty-three. A century ago, 
several of these suburbs were only villages, or country-seats; and 
their increase has been chiefly owing to the abrogation, by Joseph II., 
of the feudal rights possessed by the landed proprietors of the spot, 
after which the district became intitled to the same privileges as the 
rest of the capital. In the year 1683, Vienna saw a Turkish army 
under her walls; and the suburbs, at that time not exceeding three 
or four, were burned on the approach of the enemy, or destroyed in 
the course of the siege. They began to be reconstructed in the 
next year on an improved plan, being laid out in a semi-circular form 
around the town, and separated from it by ramparts and broad 
ditches. 

‘ The population of Vienna amounts to nearly 230,000, of whom 
by much the greater part occupy the suburbs. It cannot be called 
a healthy capital, the annual Bills of Mortality exhibiting frequently a 
list of deaths in the proportion of one in fifteen. The great cause of 
this extra proportion is, no doubt, the resort of country-invalids to the 
infirmaries of the capital: but other causes are to be found in the 
humid atmosphere, the confined dwellings, and above all in the close- 
ness of the rooms, heated by stoves. Will it be believed that chim- 
nies seldom occur in private houses in Vienna? yet in the city the 
houses consist of 4, 5, or 6 stories; though in the suburbs their 
height is less considerable. The inhabitants are in general sober ; 
and even those who depart from a temperate course partake too much 
of the national apathy to become objects of annoyance to others. — 
In acountry in which tranquillity is accounted the greatest of all 
enjoyments, we are not to look for either variety or vivacity in amuse- 
ments; which, indeed, are conducted with as much regularity as 
serious business, and often with as much formality as a public cere 
mony. ‘lhe fashionable resorts are the walks and the theatres. 
The former are much frequented at Vienna, and very deservedly, 
the progress of vegetation being delightful. 
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¢ Unfortunately, the youth in Vienna have little disposition to im- 
prove themselves by cultivating female society ; and hunting and 
gambling are as much the resource of the idlers of this as of any 
other capital: while literature obtains scarcely any attention except 
from those who make it their sole object. The inhabitants of Vienna 
are in general hospitable, and no where is hospitality more necessary, 
because the inns are few in number and scantily supplied. Dining 
houses were in a manner unknown until the arrival of some French 
Restaurateurs in the days of Bonaparte’s success. | 

‘ The climate of Vienna is very variable, passing often from an 
oppressive heat to keen cold in the course of a few hours: but the 
unwholesome tendency of these sudden changes, and of the vicinity 
of too much water, is counteracted by a breeze which rises almost 
daily about 10 o’clock in the forenoon. These breezes, when coming 
from the west or south, are not unfrequently accompanied by rain, 
while the east wind brings dry weather, and the north commonly 
produces cold. 

¢ The water used for drinking at Vienna has sometimes the same 
effect on strangers as the water of the Seine at Paris; and the water 
of the Danube requires to be filtered. — Few cities of the extent of 
Vienna possess such a number of public squares; since it counts 
eight that are of a considerable size, and nearly as many of inferior 
extent. The most regular of all is called the Hof or Court, a 
name given to it from the Palace built in it at a very remote date by 
the Austrian margraves. It was ornamented by Leopold I. with a 
magnificent column representing the Virgin in a triumphant attitude, 
and surrounded by angels overthrowing the demons of the lower 
regions. The Graben, nearly in the centre of Vienna, is a very 
wide street, the ordinary rendezvous of loungers and strangers. Its 
coffee-houses are sufficiently light and cheerful to give an air of 
gaiety to this otherwise tranquil capital: but, of all the public places 
at Vienna, the most interesting is the Joseph-plaats, a square sur- 
rounded by elegant buildings. Here are the Imperial Library and 
Museum of Natural History; and in the centre stands a colossal 
statue of JosephII. in a Roman dress, curbing with one hand a 
fiery courser, and extending his other hand as a token of protection 
to his people. This statue, including the pedestal, is 36 feet in 
height ; and, without possessing any title to admiration on the score 
of design, it is very remarkable in point of execution, the metal 
having been melted and proportioned throughout with so much nicety, 
as hardly to exhibit a single inequality. ‘The pedestal is of beautiful 
Hungarian granite.’ 


Population. —The successive losses of territory, conse- 
quent on the wars with France, had reduced the Austrian 
dominions in 1809 to a population of little more than twenty 
millions: but that this empire has gained much by the over- 
throw of Bonaparte, and the events subsequent to 1810, may 
be seen from the following table, which exhibits the Imperial 
territory in its present state : 
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Bohemia - 39150,000 Brought over, 13,376,000 
Moravia - 1,320,000 | Hungary - 75400,;000 
Austrian Silesia 300,000 | Transylvania - 1,600,000 
Lower Austria 1,050,000 | Sclavonia - 500,000 
Upper Austria 650,000 | Croatia - = 350,c00 
Salzburg & et a Venetian States 1,650,000 
tolsgaden_s = ~©3999 | Istria - - 100,000 
“Styria - - 800,000 | Daimatia - = 300,000 
Carinthia - 280,000 | ‘Tyrol ‘ - 650,000 
Carniola - 420,000 | Lombardy and 
Friuli and Trieste 106,000] other acqui- 
Galicia - 4)850,000 sitions in SPV, 
9950; 
Bukowine (adja- Italy - 
cent to Mol-¢ 250,000 
davia) Total 27,926,000 
Carry over, 13,376,000 





Mineral and Agricultural Products. —Coal-mines are found 
in different parts of the Imperial dominions, but very few of 
them have as yet been worked. ‘Timber, to the eye of the 
traveller, appears extremely plentiful, but is said to be greatly 
reduced in quantity from the stock of former years. —Iron and 
steel, being produced in abundance in various parts of the 
Austrian dominions, supply materials which will, in the 
course of time, render hardware a manufacture of prodigious 
extent, and will call for the use of coal instead of wood. Of all 
possible improvements, however, the greatest might be made in 
agriculture; by converting uncleared land into pasture; by 
improving the pastures at present in a state of imperfect inclo- 
sure ; and by throwing a proportion of pasture into arable land. 
All these ameliorations might be carried into effect on a scale 
of the first magnitude, throughout the rich valleys of Lower 
Austria and the fertile plains of Hungary. Political calcu- 
lators are not always credited when they assert that the popu- 
lation of England, or France, might be doubled by adopting 
through those kingdoms at large the improved agriculture 
of certain districts: but it is evidently much less sanguine to 
make such an assertion with regard to Austria, whose pro- 
vinces are of equal fertility with either France or England, 
while the proportion of population does not exceed the half. 
How much better would the Imperial House have consulted 
their interest by promoting interior cultivation, than by waging 
expensive wars for precarious possessions on the side of Italy 
and Turkey ! : 
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The want of inland navigation is greatly felt in Austria ; the 
Danube being. in general rapid in ys course, while the rivers 
flowing into it from north to south, throughout the hereditary 
states, frequently partake of the impetuosity of mountain- 
streams. A better field for the promotion of this most advan- 
tageous of all modes of intercourse is opened in the extensive 
levels of Hungary: where canals might be cut, marshes 
drained, large tracts brought into cultivation, and the number 
of inhabitants within a given space surprizingly increased. The 
trué mode of infusing spirit into such improvements would be to 
introduce intelligent foreigners, and, above all, to give the na- 
tive a direct interest in the produce of his labour. At present, 
every thing tn the shape of trade is unfashionable in this land of 
hereditary oligarchy: but Government might find means of 
imparting a new direction to the current of national feeling, 
and might affix distinction to excellence in the peaceful arts. 
‘Though changes of this nature among a prejudiced and -un- 
lettered people are necessarily of slow operation, the attempt 
would be most powerfully seconded by the wants and feelings 
of our nature. A prudent ruler would endeavour to proceed 
in it without running counter to the favourite prepossessions of 
the land-holders, either in religion or government, and still 
more without interfering with the actual investment of pro- 
perty. The attractions of a capital as a residence, the various 
objects offered to purchase in an improved society, and the 
ready gratification of our wants (whether real or imaginary) 
by the expenditure of money, are all circumstances calcu- 
lated to undermine the narrow and unstable foundation of 
feudal institutions: since they all tend to shew a land-holder 
that he has it in his power to extract other gratifications from 
his possessions than the services of a horde of retainers, and 
dispose him to listen to applications to exchange the very 
troublesome conditions of personal attendance on the part of 
his dependents for the payment of a sum of money. By these 
means, rents become substituted for labour or military service; 
and leases are granted when the cultivator has acquired intel- 
ligence sufficient to turn them to account, or the means of 
offering an adequate consideration to his superior. ‘The appli- 
cation of such a course, simple as it is, would have the effect 
of rendering the Austrian empire, particularly the eastern 
part, one of the most populous and best cultivated countries in 
Europe. ; 

It is now time to withdraw our attention from the substance 
of this work, and direct it to the manner of its execution. 
M. pe Serres falls into the same trespasses with the majority 
of his countrymen, in making a magnificent display of his 
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authorities, of which he exhibits a formidable list in his in- 
troduction: but some allowance ought to be made for this 
redundancy in a case in which authorities are so numerous, it 
having been gravely computed that eight hundred publications 
have appeared within the lapse of half a century on the subject of 
the Austrian empire. Some of these relate to the origin and 
history of its different tribes ; some to its agricultural and others 
to its mineralogical productions: but most of them are political 
and statistical. ‘Another, transgression, also common among 
French writers, and from which M. DE Serres is by no means 
exempt, is a wonderful fondness for sentimental effusions. Of 
this disposition we have a specimen (Vol. ii. p. 128.) in a high 
flown apostrophe to the shade of Prince Eugene; and again 
(Vol. iii. p. 252.) in an elaborate comparison between Hungary 
and Egypt. Hungary, he maintains, stands to Austria in the 
same relation which Egypt bore to the Roman empire; and he 
pursues this fanciful notion through several points, in which 
neither our readers nor ourselves would have much inclination 
to follow him*. ‘These, however, are only occasional defects: 
but the great and general objection to the work is its prolixity. 
Three volumes are given to a topographical account of the dif- 
ferent provinces of the empire, and Vienna alone occupies more 
than a hundred pages. All this space, moreover, is filled without 
the introduction of any historical matter. In order to justify the 
extension of the book to such extraordinary dimensions, it 
would have been incumbent on the author to bestow the greatest 
attention on the distribution of his materials: carefully avoiding 
repetitions, facilitating references, elucidating his statements by 
clear tables, and guarding against fatigue to the attention by 
careful and scrupulous arrangement. Nothing short of these 
laborious precautions is necessary to give interest to a statis- 
tical work of length, and to prevent the reader from forsaking 
its dry details for those lighter volumes which appeal to the 
heart or captivate the imagination: but the true way of making 
an useful and popular book would have been to condense the 
information into half the compass, giving a preference to the 
contents of the first volume as possessing a claim to general 


‘attention, and abridging the provincial details contained in the 


sequel. ‘This plan, combined with a rigid exclusion of all that 
tends only to display the antiquarian lore of the writer, would 
have rendered the essay of M. pe Serres a standard publi- 
cation on the subject ; and even in its present state, it is perhaps 
the best and most complete that has yet appeared on Austrian 





* They will be equally adverse to his notions of political economy, 
when (as in Vol. i. p. 376.) he speaks with all imaginable composure 
of Austria incurring an annual loss by the balance of trade. 
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statistics, the author being evidently free from any improper 
bias, and solicitous to make extensive researches in quest of in- 
formation. He has inserted a very good map of the empire in 
its circumscribed state in 18103; and his sections of the height 
of different mountains deserve to be noticed as conveying clear 
and easy illustrations. To these he has subjoined two statis- 
tical tables, the one exhibiting the relative size of the different 


provinces of the empire, and the other shewing their relative 
population. 





Art. III. Del Angleterre et des Anglais, &c.; i.e. On England 
and the English, by Jean-Baptiste Say, Author of the * Traité 


d’ Economie Politique.’? 8vo. pp. 56. Paris. 1815. London, 
Berthoud and Wheatley. 


HE name of Say has long been familiar to readers on political 
economy, and is not unknown to students of general litera- 
ture. His principal production is that which is mentioned in the 
above title, and of which we have twice had the satisfaction of 
giving a favourable report; (M. R. N.S. Vols, xlii. and Ixxvii.) 
but in France he is more generally known to the public as having 
been the editor of the Decade Philosophique, a periodical work 
of distinction in the time of the Republic. He was also a 
member, during several years, of the legislative body, but re- 
tired from his functions on finding that he and his brethren 
were rendered little else than puppets to follow in the pageant- 
train of their military ruler. On the conclusion of peace in 
May 1814, he lost no time in embracing the opportunity of 
crossing the channel, for the purpose of making an actual 
inspection of that productive industry, and those national re- 
sources, which had contributed so powerfully to re-establish 
the balance of Europe ; for until that period he seems to have 
been acquainted with England only through the medium of 
books and official reports. The observations of a well-inform- 
ed foreigner are at all times worthy of attention; and we have 
only to regret that M. Say did not extend his report of our 
countrymen and their habits to a greater length. 

In France, the population of the towns is in a great measure 
stationary ; and we very seldom see, in the suburbs either of 
Paris or the provincial cities, those rapid and splendid additions 
which meet the eye in London, in our sea-ports, and in several 
of our manufacturing towns. M. Say was particularly struck 
with the increase of this part of our population, and notices 
(pp. 3, 4. 8.) the marked difference between the official returns 
of 1811 and 1801. ‘They prove, he adds, beyond a doubt, the 
great increase of our export-trade; an increase owing, in a con- 
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siderable degree, to the expences of our government on the Con- 
tinent, and to the consequent necessity of defraying, by the 
transmission of merchandise, a burden which it would have 
been wholly out of our power to have discharged in money : 


¢ While the system of military arrangements called for this in- 
creased produce of British industry, the inhabitants of England 
cannot be said to have derived much advantage from the augmenta- 
tion ; since, if we examine the eventual appropriation of these trea- 
sures, we shall find them almost all absorbed in loans and taxes ; while 
the ease with which government borrowed immense sums created a 
disposition to prosecute the war on a most expensive scale. England 
pays not only her own soldiers and seamen, and a large proportion of 
the soldiers of her allies, but she incurs a very heavy additional ex. 
pence from the distance of many of her operations. Every soldier 
sent to America or the East Indies costs twice as much as one who 
is employed in Europe; and abuses take place in various depart- 
ments, some of which are too intimately connected with the national 
feelings and predilections to be arraigned by the Opposition. The 
result of all this is that the taxes have been not only doubled but 
quadrupled since 1792 ; and that the national expenditure has an- 
nually exceeded their amount by a very considerable sum. If, then, 
we attempt to draw a comparison between the money paid annually 
to government and the total income of the nation considered as indivi- 
duals, we shall be surprised at the magnitude of the proportion that 
passes into the public Treasury. The income-tax, for the three years 
ending with December 1812, produced above 13,000,000). sterling 
annually, i. e. the tenth of a national income of 130,000,000l.; and if 
we consider that the latter, whether from concealment, indulgence, 
or other causes, falls short of the total return of the land and labour 
of the country by seventy millions sterling a-year, we shall still find 


that in time of war above one half of the whole goes into the Exche- ' 


quer, for at the period in question the annual expences (including 
interest of national debt) exceeded 100,000,000l. sterling. The 
effect of all this is an enormous enhancement of prices; an enhance- 
ment which, very far from augmenting the profit of the dealers in 
commodities, is attended with a considerable diminution of it. We 
find less of leisure, less enjoyment of time without occupation, in 
England than in any other country. Coffee-houses frequented by 
loungers are by no means so numerous in'‘London asin the other great 
cities of Europe; and the public walks are almost deserted every day 
except Sunday : because, in this expensive country, a relaxation of 
labour would bring with it_not merely a diminution of profit but 
something approaching to embarrassment. Manufacturers and shop- 
keepers are consequently obliged to do business on a very slender 
profit, and rapt povomed to incur great expence in advertising, and in 
other modes of attracting customers. A more unfortunate conse- 
quence still is a deterioration of the quality of the articles, many of 
which are sadly fallen from their former reputation. English Silks, 
for example, are very slight ; their leather manufactures are not much 


better ; and even their cotton and broad-cloth are inferior to the suse 
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| lities of former years. — I have heard it computed that the quantit 

of Port wine imported into England does not exceed one third of the 
quantity consumed ; in other words, that the adulteration is carried 
to an extraordinary and unjustifiable length. 

‘ What can be the reason that a nation so active, ingenious, and 
spirited, should be obliged to submit to so many privations? Are 
the enjoyments of civil and religious liberty, the freedom of the press, 
the security of property, and the command of the ocean, advantages 
of no importance; or do they only tend to put power into the hands 
of government, without increasing the comfort of the subject? The 
truth is that, in England, the progress of ministers and other public 
men has not kept pace with the progress of the nation. The former 
are as yet far from having a just sense of the folly and ruinous ten- 
dency of war: — they have not consented to derive experience from 
the past, and to consider how often their predecessors have found it 
necessary to make peace without attaining the objects of their struggle. 

‘I turn with satisfaction from these distressing reflections to the 
consolatory prospect offered by the exertion of individuals. The mis- 
fortunes of England, as of other countries, take their rise in the higher 
regions, like the hail and the tempest ; her blessings spring from 

) beneath, like the fruits of an inexhaustible soil. In no country are 

the division of labour and the means of promoting productive in- 

dustry carried to so great a length. In the course of my journey, I 

saw at Glasgow dairies of two or three hundred cows, in which milk 

| was sold in the smallest quantities. In every considerable town, I 
\ met with schools on the new system, in which a single master finds 
it practicable to teach two or three hundred scholars by calling in 
the aid of the more advanced boys. I was still more struck with 
the extensive application of machinery. In the counties in which 
agriculture is most advanced, every farm of consequence has a thrash- 
ing machine; by means of which as much grain may be prepared for 
market in the course of a day, as in the course of several weeks by 
manual labour. Steam-engines are applied to a great variety of 
purposes; they move spinning machines ; they are made to cut glass; 
and they are introduced into most if not all extensive breweries. I 








(| have even seen some appropriated to the embroidery of muslin and 
the churning of butter. — At Newcastle and Leeds, I saw moving 


steam-engines draggirg heavy loads of coal, and advancing along the 
road without the direction of any individual. Thirty years ago, 
London possessed not half-a-dozen of these engines: but it now 
has several hundreds, and a correspondent proportion will be 
found in the manufacturing towns. Indeed, such 1s their superior 
execution, and such the high price of manual labour in England, that 
few manufactures can be carried on without the co-operation of these 
powerful agents. It is necessary, however, to have at hand a stock 
of coal ; a mineral comparatively little known in France, although ap- 
parently given to us as to our neighbours for a reserve against that 
exhaustion of forest-timber which necessarily takes place on the exten- 
sion of population. In calculating the progress of population in 
Great Britain during the last century, the best guide would be a map 
pointing out the districts in which coal was most abundant ; since, 
. App. Rey. Vou. Lxxvi. li wherevér 
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wherever it is found at a cheap rate, we may be sure of a propor- 
tionate increase of the inhabitants.’ 


From these compliments to our industry and ingenuity as 


individuals, M.Say returns, with all the indignation of a political 


. economist, to a second attack on the wastefulness of govern- 
ment. All our efforts, he says, cannot procure the enjoyment 
of comfort, as long as /impét, le terrible impét, extends its 
ravages on our. productive labour. He is a staunch advocate 

« fora parliamentary opposition; and he maintains that, however 
inferior the number of that party may have been during late 
years among us, the solidity of its principles and the respect- 
ability of the persons belonging to it will not fail to give it im- 

, portance in a season of public tranquillity. 

_ {Phe author then proceeds to state the leading considerations 
on the two great topics of public discussion at the time of his 
‘visit to England, -—the Corn-laws and the Bullion-question. 
His observations on both discover much judgment: but 
‘English readers stand less in need of information on these 
‘than on the last object of his animadversion, viz. our esta- 


“blishments in the East and West Indies. It is surprising, he 


Says, that a country, possessed of such means of information 
.and experience, should persist in the notion that these settle- 
‘ments can be advantageous on their present footing. If we 
look into the official accounts of the receipt and expenditure 
of the East-India-Company, we shall find the latter exceed 
the former almost every year ; and, as to their profits in their 
capacity of traders, the late discussions in Leadenhall-street 
and in Parliament have shewn that, with the exception of that 
6f China; the different branches of their commerce are carried 
on toa loss. If it be argued that the mother-country still gains 
by finding abroad a provision for a portion of her inhabitants, 
the answer is that the incomes in question are generally ex- 
ded in India, and that the amount of fottunes brought home 
‘asamuch smaller than vulgar credulity imagines. Moreover, what 
would prevent us from having a trade with India, even if we 
were not the masters, of the country? ‘ The possession of 
sovereignty,’ says M. Say, ‘ will never make a people pur- 
‘chase that for which it cannot pay, or which does not corres- 
-potd toits wants. Again, the amount of British merchandise 
exported to India will not be found on an average to amount 
to two millions sterling; that is, about one sixth of our ex- 
‘ports to North America. 


_ ¥© The present colonial system will fall to pieces in every country 
in. Europe, in the course of the nineteenth century. Governments 
cannot fail to open their eyes to the folly of attempting to manage 
Ahe administration of countries at a distance of three, four, or five 
ee thousand 
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thousand miles: they will gradually withdraw from so unprofitable a 
connection ; and by putting them in the way of governing them. 
selves, they will open the door to a commerce of mutual advantage, 
such as is now carried on with the United States, Military and naval 
establishments, situated at such a distance, may be compared to 
props employed at a heavy expence to support a building which has 
seen its best days, and should be allowed to fall quietly to the 
ground. 

‘ Such, at least in the leading points, is the situation in which the 
course of public events has placed Great Britain. My sketch of it, 
however short and imperfect, possesses, I believe, the merit of im- 
partiality. It has been my wish neither to aggrayate nor to exte- 
nuate the difficulties of her political position, for I am actuated by 
no feelings that would incline me to either side. I desire the pros- 
perity of England for the same reason which induces me to wish for 
that of France or of any other country ; and so far from this welfare 
forming an impediment, as our ancestors imagined, to the increase of 
the comfort and wealth of a neighbouring state, we may take it for 
granted that nothing can so materially contribute to promote it. If 
J appear to the English to under-rate their national wealth, and if my 
French readers are surprized to find in my pages an opinion so much 
at variance with the current notion that England is the land for the 
easy and rapid attainment of fortune, my answer is, that the reality 
is widely different from the appearance, and that my little tract has beep 
composed for the purpose of putting on record truths of great public 
importance ;— truths acquired by nations at-a heavy expence, and 
productive of useful conclusions only to a few minds. The mass of 
mankind allow events to succeed each other without attempting to 
trace their causes, or prognosticate their consequences ; the thinkin 
few are different; and my object will have been attained, if I have 
supplied a slight portion of useful materials to this class.’ 


In comparing the relative expence of living in France and in 
England, M. Say puts down the latter at double; a proportion 
more correct with reference to years of war than to years of 
peace. Provisions in France are considerably below the Eng- 
lish rate, but this fact is not applicable to the prices of manu- 
factures or of fuel. — In treating of our principal seminaries of 
education, the author expresses himself thus : 


‘ At Oxford, a considerable progress is made in study, although 
on an antiquated plan; at Glasgow, the mode of application is of a 
more modern cast, and embraces a wider range: at Edinburgh, a 
stranger has the gratification of finding that the present professors do 
not fall short of the fame of their precursors of the last age. Liter. 
ature is pursued there with a philosophic spirit, calculated to give 
utility and solidity to attainments which, without them, would be 
jittle more than objects of vain display.’ 


The style of this short tract is lively and impressive. The 
reputation of the author stood already on too solid ground to 
receive increase from a temporary publication: but the circu, 
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lation of the present pamphlet may be useful in tending to correct 
several errors of considerable detriment among ourselves, and 
of pernicious operation in exciting the envy and aggravating the 
hostility of our neighbours. 





Art. IV. Apercu sur la Situation Politique, &c.; i.e. A Sketch 
of the Political Situation of the United States of America, by 
General TurREAv, formerly Minister-Plenipotentiary from France 
to the United States. 8vo. pp.154. Paris. 1815. 


ue French Revolution first introduced M. Turreav to the 

notice of the public; and, after having come forwards as 
a military man in the early part of the war, he went out as 
French ambassador to America, where he resided during se- 
veral years. As he was indebted to the Revolution for his ele- 
vation and official employment, his writings naturally bear the 
stamp of attachment to that cause; and, indeed, at the time 
of composing the poor before us (1811), he saw no reason to 
apprehend the downfall of the system. Without introduc- 
ing the name of Bonaparte, he spares no pains to urge on 
the Americans a course of policy that would have corres- 
ponded with the views of the late government of France; de- 
precating that application of their productive industry which 
brings them in connection with, or, as he maintains, in de- 
pendence on Great Britain; and advocating the agricultural 
system as the best means of rendering them powerful and 
free. He makes these observations on their population and 
national character : 


¢ The population of every class and colour in the United States 
may now amount to between eight and nine millions, a number ex- 
tremely disproportioned to a country of 2,500 miles in length; and 
the width of this extensive territory is in a course of annual aug- 
mentation, in consequence of treaties successively made with Indian 
tribes by the American government. ‘The ostensible motive of these 
treaties is to excite the Indians to exchange their wandering for a 
stationary life: but, as this is well known to be nearly impracticable, 
the real object must be to get possession of additional territory by 
holding out to them inducements to move more and more to the west- 
ward. The white population of the United States consists of a very 
singular mixture: English, Irish, Scotch, Swedes, Germans, Dutch, 
and French being all component members of the mass; which is 
farther augmented by a small proportion of Italians, Spaniards, and 
Swiss. Hence a striking difference of views and feelings in the va- 
rious classes of the inhabitants. — Another and a more remarkable 
feature is the feebleness or almost total absence of family-attachments. 
In consequence of the facility with which the younger members of a 
family may: provide for themselves without the aid of their parents, 
I we 
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we perceive a general want of those domestic ties which in Europe 
constitute the grand link in the connection of individuals. In fact, 
in this country of high wages and abundant provisions, people are so 
independent of each other as to acknowlege scarcely any bond of asso- 
ciation, except that of commercial interest. In Europe, a youth 
quits his native spot with tears, but in the United States he forsakes 
it without a moment’s regret; — relinquishing the society of his 
friends and parents, and proceeding to settle in a province from 
which he may never return, without any other reflections than those 
which relate to the comparative advantages of the two places. 

‘ Agriculture must necessarily be in a very imperfect state, ina 
country in which labour is so dear, and trade absorbs all people of 
talents and enterprize. Indeed, the demand necessary to make agri- 
culture flourish depends chiefly on the state of the export-trade, which 
must unavoidably be influenced by a variety of political contingencies. 
A very small part of the American territory is yet cultivated; although 
the practice is to till the same spot for a few years only, at the expi- 
ration of which the occupier proceeds to break up new land, and to 
subject it to the same hasty and imperfect process: the labour be- 
stowed on cultivation being very slight, and the manuring of land 
being quite a novelty in this part of the world. In the southern 
States, the labour is performed by negroes, and directed chiefly to 
tobacco, cotton, and indigo: but in the northy very few negroes are 
kept, and corn forms the principal object ; though complaints are 
made of the deficient fertility of the soil, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of the coast. It improves in the middle States, parti- 
cularly as we move inland ; and it is said to be highly productive in 
the western States, where, however, the population is as yet very 
thinly sown. A traveller has an opportunity of observing, in the 
western divisions of Pennsylvania and New York, several districts in- 
habited by Germans, who adhere much more patiently than their 
neighbours to a given spot, and are easily recognized by the pains 


which they have taken in improving their lands and their breed of 
eattle.’ 


Notwithstanding all his doubts of the stability of the power 
of Great Britain, the author is not of opinion that we are likel 
soon to be shaken in our supply of manufactures to the Ame- 
rican market. The high price of labour on that continent, the 
general aversion to sedentary application, the ease with which 
British goods may be bought at a long credit, the want of so- 
briety among the workmen, the inferiority of the buildings, 
and even the danger of fire, are all circumstances of serious 
consideration to those who speculate on establishing manufac 
tures in America. Workmen can hardly be disposed to con- 
sider themselves on a footing ef dependence, when the labour 
of three days is sufficient to procure them support for a week. 

In animadverting on the very deficient education which is 
common in America, M.'Turreav remarks: 
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¢ A youth quits school to enter a merchant’s counting-house or @ 
pleader’s office ; and it often happens that, after a few years have 
passed over his head, without any other opportunity of information 
than such as is afforded by a situation of mere routine, he is elected a 
representative of his country in Congress, and is proclaimed a states- 
man by the huzzas of his townsmen. It is in vain for the Americans 
to have able Secretaries, or even Presidents, while the majority of 
Congress is composed of such ignorant and presumptuous characters ; 
since the executive government, not possessing asin Europe the means 
of silencing or of influencing these inflammatory counsellors, is under 
the necessity of following their impulse, and of not unfrequently un- 
dertaking, as in the case of the invasion of Canada, enterprizes which 
are at variance with their personal conviction.’ 


To this point the author repeatedly recurs with expressions 
of mortification and impatience. The United States,’ he 
says, * may boast of several individuals of considerable infor- 
mation and talents, but their voice is lost in the cry of the 
multitude ; a cry which is almost always directed to objects 
connected with navigation and foreign trade.’ He combats 
(p- 33- et seqgqg.) the various arguments habitually urged -in 
favour of the latter, and maintains that, rapid as the increase 
of the wealth and population of the United States has been 
during the last thirty years, it would have been at least equally 
remarkable under a different system. With less reason, he 
expatiates on the successive arrival of bodies of foreigners as 
the main cause of this wonderful increase. Foreigners cannot 
be conveyed in such formidable numbers across the Atlantic ; 
and the principal reason of the duplication that takes place in 
every generation is to be sought in the ease of rearing a family 
in a newly settled country. M. ‘Turreav alleges that the cli- 





_ mate in general is not healthy: but we are disposed to ascribe 


such instances of extensive mortality as occur rather to the 
deficient knowlege of the medical men, and to the various in- | 
conveniences attendant on a thinly inhabited region; though he 

is probably correct in laying great stress on the imprudence of 

the inhabitants in indulging in the pleasures of the table. 

It is amusing to see with what vehemence this declamatory 
Frenchman launches out against merchants and the mercantile 
Spirit : . 

‘ A trader, and under this name I comprehend every person em- 
ployed in commercial dealings, from the shop-keeper to the first-rate 
merchant who speculates on the perfumes of Arabia, the spices of 
India, and the blood of Africa; — the trader, I say, has but one prin- 
eiple, one feeling, one object, to which every thing must be sacrificed. 
Self-interest is the life of business ; economy, which, in moderation, is 
a virtue, becomes avarice in.a merchant. Competition makes him 
jealous of his neighbours; and the consumers at all times are the victims 
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of his rapacity. I maintain that trade, by absorbing the resources of 
individuals, drains and exhausts the resources of nations ; and such 
are the privileges of this anti-social profession, that times of generak 
distress are frequently times of mercantile prosperity.’ . 


In a similar strain of exaggeration, the Ex-General dis-' 
cusses the merits of Carthage and England, and ventures to 
prognosticate the downfall of our greatness. His arguments, 
might claim some regard were they kept within tolerable 
bounds, and were they confined (as in p. 58,) to warning the, 
Americans against the expence of a great naval establishment ; 
or (as in p.go.) to the insecurity of commercial intercourse 
with the colonies of other countries :—he might also have a 
title to our attention, were he to restrict his animadversions on 
the conduct of our ministry in 1808 and 1899 to the charge of 
unfriendly disposition towards the Americans :—but he forfeits 

| his right to our confidence when he alleges (p. 101.) that the 
secret object of the mission of Mr. G. H. Rose was to promote 
a separation between the eastern and the middle states. ‘To 
the list of objections we must add a serious complaint of dif- 
fuseness and obscurity in his arguments ; which, whether from 
want of arrangement or of precision, are seldom presented in a 
clear and cogent manner to the reader. — One of the most 

70 striking exceptions to this censure is the short and eloquent 

address with which he concludes his tract : 


‘Americans! Nature has been so liberal in her gifts to you, that it 

ill becomes you to persist in aiming at precarious advantages, dif- 

ferent from those which she intended for you, and calculated to 

withdraw you from your true destination. Let agriculture be your 

grand object ; if you manufacture, Iet it be only for the supply of 

your own wants. Avoid foreign commerce, except as far as it 

can be carried on in your own harbours ;— open these to every 

nation: but make it a rule not to send to sea a single ship of ‘your 

; own. Keep neither ambassadors nor envoys in the courts of Europe, 

and receive none from them; admit only consular agents, invested 

with the privileges commonly assigned to that office ioe the protec. 
tion of trade. 

‘In amending your constitution, lessen in some measure the facility 
of becoming naturalized ; your population may not increase quite’so 
fast, but it will be of a sounder stamp. Renounce all conquest even 
in idea; your territory is already too large; and be prepared for that 
separation which ere long must take place between your differént 
states, in order that it may be accomplished without a shock. Look 
on yourselves as a people detached from others, and situated so as,to- 
enjoy the gifts of nature under a pacific and liberal constitution. 
You will then be a happy nation, for history will not speak of you.’ 





On the whole, this tract discovers a tolerably accurate know- 
lege of the state of America, and of the principal transactions, 
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of late years: but farther we cannot carry our encomium, since 
the writer has neither patience nor knowlege to make deliberate 
conclusions; allowing himself to be influenced by that partial 
and peremptory spirit which is natural to a man who is wed- 
ded to a particular system, and accustomed rather to give orders 
than listen to admonition. 





Oey 


Arr. V. Voyage Historique, Chorographique, et Philosophique, 
&c.; i.e. Historical, Chorographical, and Philosophical Travels 
through the principal Cities of Italy, in 1811 and 1812. By 
P. Petit-RApDEL, formerly Surgeon-Major to the King, &c. &c, 
3 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 1815. Imported by De Boffe. Price 
il. r1s. 6d. 


Eye the captious and despotic government of Bonaparte, 
the MS. of this work, we learn, passed through the hands 
of a censor, paid the usual fine in the sacrifice of passages most 
consonant with the author’s feelings, and demanded a complete 
revision before it was restored to consistency and.to truth. It was 
evidently intended, like the production of our lamented author 
Mr. Eustace, to be a manual for Italy : but it differs from that 
excellent book, partly by assuming in some degree the bias of 
the author’s professional pursuits, and partly by affording deli- 
neations of the modern Italian character and manners, which 
Mr. E. scarcely attempted, excepting as far as they regarded 
the lower orders. In vain, also, do we here look for our 
countryman’s neatness and life of description, for his profound 
and well-digested remarks, or for his graceful detail so artfully 
conducted that we forget the writer, and appear to gather from 
our own observation the hints of a superior mind, present and 
presiding over the scenes through which we are conducted. 
' Here we cannot but pause an instant to oppose a contemp- 
tuous objection urged against Mr. Eustace, and tending to hurt 
his fair fame, which is now unhappily all that we possess 
of that admirable writer. Would it be credited that a work, 
bearing on its title-page the name of Classical Tour, could 
become the subject of mockery for performing the engagement 
which its title had already made with the reader? Yet, so 
perverse have the assailants of Mr. Eustace shewn themselves, 
that the very quotations which formed the chain of connection 
between times past and times present, the very watch-words 
and counter-signs of the learned of all ages, climes, and manners, 
are brought against him in the shape of a charge intended to 
amount to pedantry or puerility. ‘They are said to possess no 
merit, and to evince no reading :— ina word, to be all borrowed 
from the happy expedient of referring to indices, without af- 
| fording 
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fording any proof of a farther intimacy with the authors from 
whom the contributions have been made. We have never seen 
or known Mr. Eustace but from his works; and with this 
personal ignorance of him we pronounce, without any other 
ground than his general style and character of composition, that 
in Latin lore he was really, and if we may so say, sincerely 
learned. ‘The quotations were possibly not gleaned from me- 
mory, because many learned men have memories untrue to the 
words, and retaining only the sense and substance of passages ; 
they were, for aught that we know, extracted in a great mea- 
sure from digests of Latin subjects, arranged under their 
respective classes; and Mr. Eustace, after having promised a 
work decidedly classical, would have committed an error of the 
first magnitude in omitting any authorities obtained by any 
means. ‘The question is simply whether the scheme proposed 
be really executed ; and if it be not executed by Mr. Eustace, 
we would then inquire who will be so hardy as to undertake it 
after him.— Another charge, of no less seriousness than his at- 
tachment to the Catholic cult, is converted into much sarcastic 
pleasantry; and his descriptions of the fastuous magnificence 
of the court and church of Rome, instead of being greeted as 
the only true and exact likenesses of the things themselves that 
are extant in our language, are represented only as proofs of 
mental degradation. Such aman of genius, virtue, understand- 
ing, and Christian sensibility, we could really have wished to 
have counted among our number: but, as a traveller to the 
country on which he has written, it has been beneficial to the 
cause of knowlege that he was what he was in point of religious 
faith. Ignorant as we were of many precise notions entertained 
by Catholics, and by no means inclined to honour that of which 
the exterior, as it presents itself to us in these Protestant king- 
doms, wears nothing inviting, we had frequently endeavoured to 
obtain that elucidation from members of the Romish com- 
munion, which might account for the violent attachment pro- 
fessed by them for their forms and ordinances: but we had 
met with countless disappointments in our researches; and, 
when we arrived with Mr. Eustace at Loretto, the Delphi of 
Catholicism, and pursued our journey onwards to the vesti- 
bule and the altar of St. Peter, we were let into the myster 


through the medium of a superior —— mind than anys chritied a’ 


that we had encountered before. Although we remain uncon- 
vinced, and firm as ever in the distinction of principles from 
the illusion of ceremonies, we feel a conviction that men as 
good and well meaning as ourselves may be sincere in their 
attachment to a worship dissonant from our own; and that the 
Catholic religion in Italy, — beneath the domes and aisles of 
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cathedrals embellished with all that the art of man can devise, 
lighted with innumerable torches, amid clouds of fragrance and 
the finest strains of adoration, —and the same religion in a paltry 
chapel of the metropolis of England, or a hovel in Ireland, —are, 
not one and the same. For the correctness of our information, 
it was necessary that the traveller should be a Catholic. Even 
Addison, one of the most enlightened and moral of Protestants 
and of men, could not divest himself of prejudice; and, though 
unapprized of their meaning, he yet attacked pomps and cere- 
monies into the origin of which he deemed it beneath him to 
inquire. 

Having made the tour of Mr. Eustace the subject of our 
consideration and our praise in the early part of the last year, 
we have regarded it as due to him and to our own character 
for consistency to repel two charges idly brought against a 
work that will, we conceive, immortalize its author’s name. 
Our only consolation for his loss is the hope that his benign 
feelings; recommended by a style at once compact and elegant, 
will extend themselves with every new impression of the 
«© Classical Tour through Italy.” Another objection, which 
we have heard repeated usque ad nauseam, will be noticed inthe 
course of our remarks on the work of M. Petritr-Rapbe1, to 
which we now return. 

This gentleman avails himself of the licence of a preface, to 
give us a few hints explanatory of his motives for travelling 
and writing. He brings forwards the names of some half- 
dozen antients who travelled, and adds that their end and aim 
wére tq improve themselves and their country by so doing. 
We are. reminded of Lycurgus, of Plato, of Pythagoras, of 
the Scythian Anacharsis, of ‘* Pytheas who went to the north 
while Euthymenes proceeded to the south,” of Strabo, of 
Hippocrates, of Galen, and others quite down to M. Petir- 
Rave himself, who travelled, and were much the better for it. 
Already distinguished by scholastic recompenses in the art of 
healing, to which he had addicted himself from his tenderest 
youth, and excited by the desire of adding to the fund of know- 
lege which a study of the sciences had procured, the author went 
to the East Indies ; and, on returning to France, he was elected 
professor in the schools of the Faculty of Paris in 1788, when 
suddenly the horizon clouded over: the Revolution broke out ; 
many heads were cut off; and, as he pathetically adds, ¢ to 
save my own, I embarked on board an American vessel bound 
for the Isle de Bourbon.’ Having traversed large districts of 
this continent, his destiny again conducted him back to France, 
and it only‘*remained to crown his researches with a tour through 


[taly. ¢ In truth,’ he says, ‘a classic land must necessarily 
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offer many interesting objects to him who had dared to paint 
the sweet emotions of the heart in the spring of life, in the 
well-cadenced language of the antient Romans.’ Let the favour- 
ites of fortune, he says, speak, on their return, of their acqui- 
sitions in pictures, in medals, and engraved stones; or others 
make a parade of their diamonds and of their precious vases, 
of which the acquisition, during the troubles engendered by the 
god of war, has been far from expensive;— ‘ for myself, I deal 
only in sensations; these are my riches; and they are by so 
much the more agreeable as they are unaccompanied by 
remorse.’ 

We imagine the reader to have already become tolerabl 
acquainted with the sort of mind which dictated the three 
volumes under review: but the following remark seems abso- 
lutely necessary to perfect the intimacy : 

‘ In fact, the traveller who has meditated on objects sufficiently 
grand to merit his attention, and who has submitted to the crucible 
of the soundest judgment the ideas which they have suggested, enjoys 
not only the reality which memory presents to him when awake, but 
sleep itself, by procuring to him the charm of the sweetest illusions, 


is, with regard to him, the cause of an interior life, so much the more 
sweet that it is disengaged from all emotion of the senses.’ 


Should we be reproached with a too literal translation of this 
paragraph, we own that it proceeded from our fear of disturb- 
inz a word of the original, lest peradventure the mysterious 
and profound sense, which perhaps lies concealed at the bottom, 
should suffer by the change. 

Without following the author through all the windings of his 
route, we shall from time to time direct our readers to those 
passages which appear most prominent ; and with all his occa- 
sional grandiosity, and no ordinary inclination to vulgarisms of 
expression, he is yet not deficient in valuable information,: nor 


always unhappy in description. The passage of the Simplon, 


one of the highest mountains in the Alpine chain, is a work 
reflecting the highest honour on Bonaparte’s creative mind, and 
a lasting monument to the memory of M. Céard, the French 
éngineer who conducted it from its commencement in 1801 to 
its present perfection. This gigantic enterprize was accom- 
plished at the united expence of the governments of France 
and Italy. Unhappily, in ~~ these remote and sublime 
scenes, which nature appears to have denied to the foot ot 
man, traversed almost with the facility of a Languedocian 
iain, the motive which inspired the work is a gloomy cloud 
hrown over the prospect. Far from being an attempt to draw 
peaceful nations nearer to each other by facilitating their bene- 
yolent intercourse, this stupendous route is but another arm 
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of reddy conquest, — another badge of Italian subjection and 
misery! A fine account of the passage of this mountain has 
been published, we believe, in Swisserland, with coloured 
views, one copy of which we have: seen in this country. 
Having crossed it with the present author, we will forbear 
from turning back with him to dwell on the emotions occa- 
sioned by the several objects which it offered to us in suc- 
cession. Our ancestors, no doubt, were equally awake with 
ourselves to the charms of nature and the magic of a scene: 
but books were not so much a drug with them as with us; 
and they seldom mentioned any thing of which the omission 
would not have been regretted. Living in an age more prodigal 
of paper, M. Petir-Rapex can afford to take us through 
fissures of rocks, to the mouths of caverns, and to the falls of 
waters, with a minuteness of display unknown to former days: 
like Mrs. Radcliffe, he dwells on the colours as they shift in 
the heavens: too many mornings and evenings are ushered in 
with paintings of the rising and the setting sun; and descrip- 
tion occupies the place where a little sprinking of sense would 
have an undoubted superiority. 

At Milan, M. Perir-RapeE. was much struck with the statue 
of St. Bartholomew flayed alive, and converting his skin into a 
kind of robe of which the extremity covers his nudity : — an 
image formed equally to excite our wonder at the dexterity of 
the artist and our disgust at the success of his execution *. 
The author was possibly attracted to it by the fidelity of its 
anatomical delineations. —The following account of the edifices 
and mode of life of the Milanese may, with a few variations, 
be applied to the Italians in general. Milan is the door of 
Italy ; and, as the traveller advances, the account becomes 
more and more faithful : 


« The palaces are on a scale of vastness appropriate to Italian con- 
structions. At Milan we begin to see magnificent flights of steps and 
terraces, interior basins receiving the water of fountains exquisitely 
ornamented, porticoes embellished with columns, galleries, vestibules 
adorned with fine frescos, Mosaic pavements in the Italian manner, 
—in a word, that architectural luxury which elevates the mind. 
True it is, these luxuries are frequently gained at the expence of those 





* This statue was the work of Marcus Agrati, and bears on it 
the inscription, 


Non me Praxiteles sed Marcus finxit Agrati. 


Did the late Lord Orford borrow from this source his well known 
eompliment to the sculpture of Mrs. Damer? 


Non me Praxiteles fecit, at Anna Damer. 
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convenient distributions which render the house agreeable as a habi- 
tation: but, when we aim at inspiring respect, we must submit to a 
few sacrifices. The principal buildings are the palaces of Serbelloni, 
Litta, Belgioso, Melzi, Castelli, those of Finance, of the Minister of 
the Interior, and of the Archbishopric, in which a subterraneous 
passage leads to the Cathedral, the Royal Palace, the residence of 
the Viceroy, and formerly that of the Grand Duke, and many 
others, to be observed in the streets in situations in which the 
are the least expected. The exterior of these buildings usually 
promises a splendor of interior which is far from being realized. The 
Milanese eat too much, keep too many horses and mistresses, and 
gamble too deeply, to reserve a sufficiency for establishing a corres- 
pondence between the exterior and the interior of their habitations. 
The Genoese have surpassed them in this point by enduring priv- 
ations in some of these articles: at least they do not exhaust their 
whole strength in procuring them. The palaces are for the most 
part adorned outwardly with columns of granite of a surprizing 
height and volume, and they support cornices of the boldest pro- 
jections. ‘The doors are of a mean description, frequently of deal 
unpainted ; they admit the light, but merely to expose an inner door 
which is always shut, and only half of the height of the outer, so that 
the columns appear above it which form the interior of the portico. 
The inner door is divided into another yet smaller, through which, as 
through awicket, persons in general are admitted,‘and the master him- 
self when at midnight he returns from a party or from the play. The 
stables are on the ground-floor of these vast edifices; and the dung 
which is thrown against the walls of the cellars, or piled up, evapo- 
rates in steam through the grating over which the passengers tread : 
these are so many dens, where the rats revel in full security.’ 


The Milanese, governed alternately by an Austrian and a 
Spanish prince, and lately subject to the French, are said to 
unite in themselves the goodness of the first, the bigotry of 
the second, and the vivacity of the last-mentioned nation. ‘The 
facilities of sexual intercourse afforded by the sacredness of 
private boxes at the theatre must have their effect: these 
boxes are regular chambers, with their sofas, mirrors, tables 
for refreshments, and jalousies, by the raising or lowering of 
which is understood the wish to receive or deny access to 
company. The truth is that the sex are in general very attractive 
in this city: Nature, who has here done so much for her chil- 
dren, is assisted by art; and all that French fashion and skill 
can accomplish is here called in to aid her charming creation. 
In this region, love speaks not the language of sentiment: the 
church is the usual rendezvous ; and when, after a few meet- 
ings, the eye has questioned and received its answer, the matti- 
monial benediction is not far off. —In descriptions of private 
life, the present author supplies the deficiency which we pro- 
posed to notice in Mr. Eustace. ‘The similitude of French and 
Italian procured him advantages which our countryman pos- 
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sibly could not command; and we must repeat our primary 
answer, that the tour of Mr. Eustace carries with it no pro- 
fessions in its title-page to elucidate the manners of the people 
farther than the mere exterior might suggest. 

Were we to select from these travels the two districts which 
are best illustrated, we should give a decided preference to the 
accounts of Venice and Naples. Many writers have described 
the palaces of the one and the scenery of the other city, but 
this author has poured forth indignation on their prisons and 
hospitals; abodes, we fear, containing a population far more 
mumerous than those of luxury and pride. In our northern 
clime, it would be difficult to imagine the sufferings of the 
Venetian prisoners, confined beneath a leaded roof, which, 
during the summer-season, contracts a heat often more than 
sufficient to produce madness. The expression ‘* Metter sottot 
piombi” at once describes and reprobates this cruel incarceration. 
If the receptacles intended for guilt are thus deadly to their in- 
mates, those which were erected for the sick and unfortunate 
are not less deleterious, from a total neglect of that order and 
management which alone are the earnest of returning health. 
Venice is deficient with regard to the number and accommo- 
dation, and yet more in the internal arrangement, of her 
hospitals. One of the most crowded,’ says the author, is the 
civil hospital ; which has been for some time established on the 
borders of the grand canal, opposite the Jindeca, in a religious 
house which was no longer of any utility. The rooms are ill 
contrived ; and, from a total want of circulation of air, a bad 
smell pervades the interior. ‘The sick, who are numerous, ap= 
pear to me but ill attended. — ‘This is not the case with the 
military hospital, in the construction of which two contiguous 
religious houses have been united, that of the Dominicans, and 
that of the Orphans.’ From these few words, we perceive that the 
health of the military was scrupulously regarded, while that of 
the poor citizens was deemed of no importance. The inference 
is the same with that which we have ever drawn, that the 
Italian governments were hastening to decay; that the insti- 
tutions strictly Italian were badly maintained; and that nothing 
prospered but that which was established and conducted by 
the master-mind of their conqueror, Italy has, however, every 
reason to rejoice in the restoration of her works of art. These 
were her real provinces, her real riches, her real pride and or- 
nament. While they embellished the French capital, they 
were only so many magnets which attracted foreigners to come 
and ‘spend their money at Paris; and thus they were the gold- 
mine of whith the produce was to support future wars, and to 
subjugate or disturb Europe whenever the opportunity as, 
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be presented. Their Parisian possessors had no need of such a 
stimulus to their pride, or of such an acquisition to their re- 
sources: they were already but too vain, but too rich, but 
too powerful in their own native-gifts. ‘These monuments 
have returned, if not to a people strictly classical in their pre- 
sent abasement, at least toa people who, with respect to the 
fine arts, bear a nearer similitude to the antients than those 
who stole them and held them for a day : —they have returned 
to adorn, some the soil of their birth, and others that of their 
adoption ; — and they have returned to a country of which the 
divisions are too numerous to afford it the resources necessary 
for invading the nations on its frontiers. Would that we 
could add, that, instead of being restored by Austrian influence, 
they are indebted for their restoration to the living energies of 
Italy! Would that, amid the mass of evil which must. await 
the Austrian domination, we could trace one single blessing, 
beyond that of the recovery of these precious marbles and 
paintings ! 

Venite has at all times owed more of its fame to its pro- 
ficiency in the arts than in the sciences; and her artists have 
so distinguished themselves by their vastness of conception and 
delineation, and the brightness of their colours, that they have 
given name to a school of which the celebrity has extended 
over all the Continent. They are reproached with incorrect- 
ness of design: but their compositions are warm with enthu- 
siasm; and, in their management of light, they have pro- 
duced the richest and most admirable effects. 


¢ Commerce is very active at Venice when the communications are 
open: but at present it languishes, and to a great degree. One 
branch of industry, which employs the largest number of hands, is a 
letter-foundery; and more books are in consequence printed at Ve- 
nice than in any other Italian city. All the editions, counterfeits, 
and translations, which are here undertaken with very good success, 
pass into the Grecian isles, even to Constantinople, and into Spain and 
Portugal ; and thus a considerable revenue is derived from this 
branch of commerce. The type is usually good, but the paper is 
very bad. — Jewellery is executed at Venice with more delicacy 
than in any other part of Italy; especially gold, of which chains 
are worked with such exquisite art, that the links of them aré 
scarcely visible. Silk, damasks, and stockings, are equally well 
manufactured. Here is also a manufactory for bleaching the wax 
bought in the Levant,’ &c. 


Liqueurs, glasses, locks, and soap, employ a multitude of 
hands; and generally speaking, in defiance of eyery shackle 
imposed on her commerce, Venice is here represented as the 


most industrious city in Italy. si es ; 
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‘ The manners of the people (continues M. Perir-RapgL) pars 
take at Venice, more than in any other city, of the character 
impressed on them some years since by the goverument ; every 
individual, dreading the effect of denunciations, lived under a kind 
of constraint, and scarcely avowed his opinions with frankness even 
within his own walls. ‘The only conversations, which could safely be 
maintained, turned on objects indifferent to the Council of Ten ; and 
even then it was dangerous to adventure on certain points which might 
awaken resentment, while false accusers were ever ready to seize an 
occasion, and punishment was not slow in waiting on imprudence. At 
present, this order of things no longer exists: but the spirit is still the 
same ; and a generation must pass away before it obtains a better 
direction.’ 


We much fear that neither cause nor effect wil! disappear 
beneath the leaden rod of Austrian despotism and dulness. 

The short sketch given of the history of Bologna is in the 
author’s best style of recapitulation: He remounts the stream 
of time, to the earliest settlement of the Botan Gauls, from 
whom the antient name of Boiona was attached to this city, the 
nucleus of their cantonments ; and, with a rapid and correct 
pen, he brings the reader, through the many revolutions and 
foreign and internal convulsions, down to the establishment of 
the French government: which, succeeding to one that was 
both puny and tyrannical, was, by comparison, better than the 
city had hitherto enjoyed. 

On traversing Rome with this author, we are inclined to ask 
for what purpose is this laborious research, this tale told for the 
ten thousandth time, this repetition of La Lande? Considered 
as furnishing a supplement to other books of Italian travels, 
M. Perir-Rabe is useful in delineating times and manners 
that are present: but the monuments of art have been described 
so often and so well, that we pass them by to arrive at * existe 
ing circumstances.” 


« Manners have undergone a great change since the establishment 
of the French power in the capital of the Christian world ; and 
Gallic franknes$ replaces the dissimulation which an ecclesiastical 
government kept up among those who enjoyed itsindulgences. Ur- 
banity is spreading among every class of citizens, and satire has no 
longer the same sway as in the time when Pasquin had frequent con- 
versations with Marforio. The nobles, who know by recent expe- 
rience that the distance between them and their inferiors is not so 
great but that it may at times be overleaped, no longer offer to 
them, prostrate at their feet, the hand to be kissed, in token of bene- 
volence and protection. They are beginning also to feel the pleasure 
of daily luxury at their table, not merely for themselves but for those 
who are admitted to partake of it. It is true that these invitations 
are yet uncommon: but this rarity originates in their want of a skilful 
cook rather than from personal self-demial; in a word, at a good = 
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kept at another’s expence, seldom do we meet more convivial com« 
pany: When the Roman shall be less enslaved by superstition, and 
shall obtain an education more in unison with that of his ancestors, of 
whom the recollection will be ennobled by contemplating the wonders 
of antient days, — inspired also by the purest sky, — he will obtain 
grand ideas, and a character open to the most liberal intercourse.’ 


This last sentence, we fear, is but a dream. The great are 
ambitious of supporting a numerous retinue of servants : 


“ Maxima quaque domus servis est plena superbis ;? 


but this luxury is principally due to visitors, by whose dzone 
mani it is supported. ‘The custom, however, is giving way 
among them, owing to their intimacy with the French. —'The 
education of females is here much neglected ; and M. Petir- 
RapeEx yields the palm to those of Venice, in all the charms 
and arts of attraction. ‘The custom of Cicisheism, on which 
Time has so impressed his seal that frequently it was stipulated 
In a marriage-contract, is too deeply engrafted on the noble 
families to be removed but by an entirely new plan of edu- 
cation. ‘Science by no means hinders the Roman from 
sleeping” is become a proverb in Tuscany, which owes its 
Origin not to any national hatred but to truth itself; and it 
applies with peculiar justice to the great, who devote them- 
selves to sensual pleasures, and to a relaxation from. all mental 
energy. ‘They are even compelled to ask their librarian, or 
Cicerone, for the explanation of those very statues and pictures 
which form the pride of their palace; and, like eunuchs in a 
seraglio, they appear to appreciate only by hearsay the beauties 
that surround them. With the French taste for better cheer, 
the Romans have imbibed that of the promenade; and the 
Corso is. crouded from noon until two or three o’clock, with 
all the brilliancy and circumstance of dress and equipage. 
We now accompany the author to Naples. 


* Naples is at present the only remarkable city in a country which 
was formerly covered with them, and which constituted what was 
termed Magna Gracia. ‘The people who occupied it were governed 
by the laws given to them by Pythagoras ; and so great was their 
celebrity, that Homer, Simonides, Pindar, Plato, Virgil, and other 
eminent characters, came thither to study the principles of pore philo- 
sophy. It was in those days the theatre of the arts and of industry ; 
and commerce there found harbours on either shore. ‘Time, how- 
ever, has so exerted his powers in the destruction of this brilliant 
country, that Cicero, in his defence of Roscius, even then said of it, 
Magna Grecia non est. —Parthenope, which had been destroyed 
its more antient and powerful neighbour Cuma, was rebuilt, an 
comprizing Palzopolis within its walls, assumed the name of Naples, 
obtained the protection of Augustus, and formed a part of the em 
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pire. The rich inhabitants of Rome, attracted to Naples by the mild- 
ness of the climate, repaired to it, if not as settlers, at least to pass the 
winter in a spot where the rigors of that season are unfelt. Adrian 
and other Emperors contributed to the augmentation of its luxury. 
At the division of the empire, Naples formed a part of the West, 
although in its almost republican government it had its dukes, who 
were at times absolute and at times dependant on its municipal form. 
Thus continued the flourishing days of Naples, until Alaric King 
of the Goths, after having sacked Rome, marched his army under 
the walls of this city: but he left it untouched, and lanced his whole 
vengeance on Nola, which was almost utterly destroyed. Naples, 
however, was reserved for new misfortunes. Belisarius, in 536, gave 
it up to pillage; though afterward, repenting his cruelty, he himself 
contributed to its re-establishment. A new misfortune befell it in 
546, when Totila laid siege to it, took it, and destroyed its walls. 
Lastly, after the death of the conqueror, who was assassinated at 
the foot of the Apennines, when he went forth to meet Narses, the 
Roman General, the city again returned beneath the power of the 
Emperors of the East, and remained faithful to the government under 
the exarchs of Ravenna. The Lombards in vain attacked it. The 
besieged braved the utmost to preserve their independence, and 
succeeded in their resolution.’ 





The author pursues his abridgment through the Saracenic 
age to the union of the Norman and Lombard conquerors, 
who repulsed the Saracens, and settled the succession on the 
Norman line. The Spanish dynasty brought with it new 
wars ; and the courts of Austria, France, and Spain, all set 
up pretensions for this fair patrimony, until the full possession 
of it returned to the rightful family, in 1734, by the elevation 
of Don Carlos of Spain to the sovereignty. ‘The decorations 
and paving of this capital, the forts established at proper dis- 
tances, the palace of Capo di Monte, the theatre Santo Carlo, 
the quarters of the Cavalry, the labours at Herculaneum, and 
the rich public Monuments which adorn the city, were all the 
works of this master-mind. If happiness were in the power 
of one man to bestow, Naples would have been happy under 
this great prince! His successor, the most indolent of man- 
kind, has been dethroned, and for a long time exiled in Sicily ; 
—to return, we hope, for the purpose of imitating at this 
late period of his life the virtues of his ancestor. 

To pass from the churches, palaces, and establishments of 
Naples, which unhappily suggest to the thinking mind any 
other ideas than those of real utility and solid glory, we pre- 
sent our readers with an extract which may be considered as 
a faithful picture of the streets of this great city, with the 
sort of characters and peculiar kind of bustle which give them | 
animation. We must first remark, however, that-in p.16. of 
the third volume an error occurs in the calculation, to such an 
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extent that we can ascribe it only to the printing-office, and 
must exempt M. Petit-Rape from all supposition of blame 
in this instance. The last census is said to make the popu- 
lation amount to thirty-five or forty thousand souls ; — instead 
of three hundred and fifty or four hundred thousand; which, 
in a circumference of nine miles, will form one of the largest 
populations to be found inclosed in the same space. We now 
hasten to the living picture of the streets of Naples : 


« The position of Naples, and the little care observed in regu- 
lating its houses on any plan, give the streets not only an irregular 
appearance, but have caused that narrowness with which all are 
reproached; except the street of Toledo, which divides the city from 
the place Mercatello to the Royal Palace, and is in length about three 
quarters of a mile. The street Mont Olivetto, and that which, 
though more regular, is more narrow, extending from the gate of Capua 
to Saint Elmo, may also be exempted in a great degree from this 
objection. The others compel the passenger frequently to ascend and 
descend. ‘They are paved with large basaltic flags, produced by the 
eruptions of Vesusius: a mode of paving that is very convenient, as’ 
well for foot-passengers as for the carriages, which roll with the utmost 
rapidity over this resisting soil. The streets are filled with a noisy and 
gesticulating populace, ever in motion. Here are venders of fish, fruits, 
vegetables, and melons which are sold by the slice, the sellers being 
always provided with a large knife, and deafening the passenger by 
their clamorous invitations to purchase. ‘There are the aguaioli or 
sellers of lemonade, surrounded by piles of lemons, who invite you 
at every corner by tilting a barrel full of iced water ready for drink- 
ing. Next isa beggar, who harasses you by his importunity, and 
from whom it is difficult to escape. Here are mendicant monks of all 
orders, who carry home their pittance to their convent, some in wal- 
lets, others on asses which they lead by a halter ;—-Capuchins and 
Franciscans, with their gowns tucked up, short fat figures who idly 
saunter along, and piously present their hands to be kissed by the 
poor ;— priests in black mantles, with spectacles on their nose ; — 
devotees who tramp along, some after having paid their vows, and 
others contented with a promise, which they revoke at convenience ; 
—companies of women in black silk cloaks, with smart head-dresses, 
but destitute of shoe or stocking ;—children who surround the sellers 
of maccaroni, in hopes of a few spoonsfull ; —arabble of infants scream- 
ing to their utmost ;—jugglers, players on the bagpipe and hautbois, 
who jig their puppets by the leg ; —walking virtuosi, who sing or 
play on the violin or harp, in a wretched manner, before the Madonnas 
of the streets, or before the shops ; — soldiers and officers in caleshes 
or on foot ;—barking dogs ; — advocates and attorneys, with their 

archments under their arm, hastening to the Vicaria ;— processions, 
a and oxen loaded with leathern ‘panniers full of manure, 
which are taken to the gardeners in the suburbs. Such is a sketch 
of the picture of animation with which most of the streets of Naples 
are enlivened. The shops are closed late, and opened at the break 


ef day ; at which time every one fixes his stall in the street, even to 
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the end of December, without attention to the passengers who are’ 
thus incommoded. The streets are cleaner than the porticos, the’ 


stair-cases, and anti-chambers of the palaces ; because the filth flows 
into the sea by vast subterraneous sewers whenever rain falls. Man 
streets are inhabited by artisans of the same trade; thus the shoe» 


makers, ebonists, blacksmiths, coach-makers, &c. have each their 
streets allotted to them. 


‘ The street Toledo is appropriated to grand processions, and to 
masks at the time of Carnival ; at which period, the traveller will be 
really convinced of the excess of jovial delirium that fills the Neapo- 
litan: who, forgetting all his Madonnas and acts of piety which oc- 
cupied him through the year, then conducts himself like an actual 
madman. The streets, since the French dominion has been established, 
are lighted by reflecting lamps suspended in the centre: but formerly 


they received no light except from lamps placed by the pious before 
the Madonnas.’ 


The author’s account of Herculaneum and Pompeii, with 
the labours undertaken and completed at these two cities of 
other days, is ‘clear and satisfactory: but these objects have 
been so often described, that we pass them over in order to 
accompany him in his return ; and, in this part of his work, he 
arrests the attention by a well-deserved and strongly marked 
contrast of the Florentine and Genoese character, the light 
and shade of this noble peninsula. Cloyed with the pleasures 
of Venice, and wearied by the majestic beauties of Rome and 
the delightful situations around Naples, the stranger arrives at 
Florence, to enjoy that free communication which is the charm 
of society. In this city, blessed with local advantages, on the 
whole, above all others,— where even trade itself, which at 
Genoa and elsewhere contracts the intellect and the heart, has 
converted the treasures which it has amassed to the protection 
of genius,—talent has found a wider field in modern days 
than in any other part of Italy. No city, except Parma, 
can vie with Florence in that universal urbanity of manners 
which is observable in every rank of men. Even without the 
means of entertaining at their table, the Florentines court the 
society of the stranger; and the great are cistingusned by that 
amenity of manners, devoid of haughtiness, which, when co- 
pied or perhaps equally inherited by the poorer classes, retains 
its charm unsullied by the ordinary grossness of plebeian minds. 
In paying deference to those of higher rank, the poor of this 
city appear to be uninfluenced by the hope of.any reward, 
beyond that of feeling that they render themselves the more 
agreeable to those whom they deem it an honour to please. — 
On the other hand, the Genoese character, or the shade of 
Italy, is well summed up under the delineation of their man- 
ners. The vain, false, ignorant, and vulgar Ligurian appears 
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to be what he has ever been ; and, if any thing can scften-our 
regret at the artifice by which they have lately been made over 
to the King of Sardinia, it is the consideration that any king 
or any form of government is good enough for a people so 
totally contemptible. 

In taking leave of M. Perit-RapEL, we should be unjust 
if we omitted to notice the air of benevolence and candour 
with which his work is conceived and expressed. Here are no 
puerile attempts at degrading a character which political cir- 
cumstances and internal divisions haye enfeebled, but which 
would rise with an elasticity proportionate to its present de~ 
basement, were the opportunity afforded for becoming itself 
once more. ‘The Italians, and more especially those of the 
South, are Anti-gallican to aman; even those unhappy states 
which, by their disgusting incorporation with Austria, are now 
suffering the punishment of Mezentius, 


“© Mortua quinetiam jungebat corpora vivis,” 


even those lively and ‘ingenious people, now bound down come 
plexu horrendo with lethargy itself, haye such an aversion for the 
tyranny that is past, that they would fly back to it only to escape 
from the protection of Austria. Thus circumstanced, the Italian 
would say with Mercutio, * 4 plague on both your Houses.” 





Art. VI. Histoire des Republiques Italiennes, &c.; i.e. The History 
of the Italian Republics of the middle Age. By J.C. L. Si. 
MONDE DE SISMONDI. 8vo. 11 Vols. Paris. Imported by De 
Boffe. Price 5]. 15s. 6d. 


Two great men existed within the space of two centuries, 
during the night of Europe and of civilized society, whose 
respective virtues and talents appeared suddenly on a stage 
long deserted by excellence, —affixed a new character on their 
ages, — gave a new impulse to the feelings, manners, and in- 
stitutions of the world, — and were essentially conducive to the 
re-establishment of the social order that gradually harmonized 
the different families of nations, It would, perhaps, be difh- 
cult to institute a comparision between two men so different, yet 
both so exalted, as Charlemagne and Otho of Germany : but it is 
by no means going too far to assert that, but for the appearance 
of the latter in the middle of the tenth century, the policy and 
civil institutions of the former would have crumbled to decay ; 
leaving mankind once more in the darkness, and the govern- 

ments of men in the uncertainty, of the worst of times. 
So much has been said, by some with real and by many 
with only a desultory knowlege, of the feudal governments, 
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that it is not our intention to re-measure the ground so ably 
and so frequently trodden. ‘The first and inestimable volume 
of the History of Charles the Fifth, considered as a comprehen- 
sive view, should be deemed the elementar; grammar to the sys- 
tem; and, in yielding our conviction to it, we are not required to 
believe that feudality, unlike other general institutions, admitted 
of no deviations from the one grand outline ; — that it was in 
Italy exactly as it was in Provence, or in Provence exactly as it 
appeared in France proper, or in the last country as in England. 
Differences undoubtedly existed in the institution itself; and 
this concession would do more to reconcile the incongruities 
of Ducange and Muratori than volumes of disquisition, or 
thousands of parchments ‘unearthed from the oblivion in which 
they have slept. 

Unhappily for the author and his reader, the permission which 
was accorded to M. SiMonDE DE SisMONDI, of visiting all the 
archives of the different Italian states, has been productive of 
disquisitions that are too long, and has led him to deviate from 
generalities which illustrate into those multiplied details which 
confound and bewilder. A wide distinction is always to be 
observed between the historian who compiles and digesis, and 
the chronicler, who, dwelling at the fountain-head of events, 
relates them all as they occur, faithfully, and with interest for 
his contemporaries, but with a more partial interest for ages 
that are tocome. Froissart, Monstrelet, Philip de Comines, and 
Villani, are inestimable as chroniclers, pourtraying to the life 
the manners, people, and events of their several days ; and when 
read with the view of forming a personal acquaintance with 
their heroes, they are yet the most delightful companions of a 
winter-evening, ‘The historian, however, who passes in review 
a number of centuries, who like Ulysses ‘ has seen the cities 
and studied the manners of many men,” is forbidden to cherish 
an affection for any age or race, but is required to proceed 
with unrelenting justice and continued investigation through 
various generations; and, undiverted from his route by par- 
tiality, to rest only at those few grand periods which stand as 
puch in the world of events. 

Impartiality, however, except in Livy, is not to be found in 
man, nor in the details of human transactions. ‘The Histor 
of England by Hume has been aptly termed the history 
of English passions written by human wisdom: yet this 
human wisdom, ‘so calm, so dispassionate, so equable in its 
ordinary tenor, had its bias; and that bias was so violent a 
hatred to war, and to those characters who are usually the 
heroes of history, that the grandest expedition of the Black 
Prince, viz. that which was undertaken at the head of the 
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largest army which he ever commanded, for the purpose of restor- 
ing Pedro the Cruel to his throne, is not even mentioned: while 
a certain proficiency in literature secures to James an honourable 
mention, and an elaborate apology. On the other hand, the 
bias of Gibbon, independently of unchristian feelings, was the 
sword. For him the sword was the wand of a genius which 
raises or depresses empires: liberty, security, property, were 
terms unknown to the creation of his volumes; force was their 
god; and if an interval on earth was unfilled by some of those 
conquerors, the exercisers of Divine justice, they have the ap- 
pearance of soldiers without a leader, of citizens without a 
legislator, and of a family without a father. 

Next to a certain prejudice for the moths and stains of for- 
gotten archives, for the damp and rust of old days, which we 
have suggested above, we are now compelled to notice a fault 
inherent in this and any other book of which the object should 
be similar. This fault is the want of the unities which must 
belong to a work comprizing the detached histories of many 
independent republics without one preponderating head, whence 
power and action are to emanate. ‘The historian of antient 
Rome had ever the one eternal city in view, from which all life 
and vigour were imparted to the farthest verge of the world 
which was within her grasp; and, although this unity is in 
some measure destroyed by the division of the empire in the 
more corrupt times, yet is it partially maintained by the usual 
preponderating influence of the East. The power of Greece 
was federative: but at the head of the federation rises Athens, 
and converts to herself the pen of the historian and the regards 
of all his readers. In the subject before us, all is equal; we 
discern no prominence; we recognize no one salient or 
exalted state, dispensing to the rest her mandates, covering 
them with her power, and receiving from them tokens of 
submission and gratitude for her protection. ‘This defect, in- 
separable from the subject, meets the author at every turn, and 
baffles all his attempts to conquer or evade it. 

The celebrated and glorious age of Augustus was the fatal 


-epoch of the debasement of mankind, —of the extinction of 


courage, genius, and talent. ‘That Emperor had the merit of 
reaping the fruits of liberty and of the republic; but five cen- 
turies of degradation and of ignominy were the consequence of 
the Augustan zra, and of the revolution effected by that great 
man in the government. Five more centuries of barbarism 
were requisite to obliterate among men the fatal lessons of 
despotism, to restore their energy, and to create among them 


the only elements that can constitute a nation. 
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¢ As far,’ says M. pe Sismonnp1, * as we can be attached to thé 
revolting history of a government that was despotic in its decline, 
we follow to its close that of the eastern empire. Italy is again 
sufficiently known from the sixtenth century. After the reign of 
Charles the Fifth, all the European states formed, as it were, one 
vast republic; of which the parts are so reciprocally connected 
together that it is impossible to disunite them, and confine ourselves 
to any one people: so that every man, in learning the history of his 
nation, becomes acquainted with that of the civilized world. These 
two periods, equally well known as far as they regard Italy, are 
separated by the middle age; a name expressly given to the ten 
centuries which elapsed between the fall of Rome and that of Con, 
stantinople. ‘The history of Italy in the middle age, in those times 
which the greatest historian of our day (Johannes Muller) has 
called the age of unnoticed merit, is intended to form the subject of 
this work.’ 


This middle age is made by the author to commence in the 
year 4763 the period at which Odoacer, having consigned 
to death the patrician Orestes, and reduced to captivity the 
Emperor Augustulus, put an end to the eastern empire. 
This history closes in 1530, at the capture of Florence ‘by 
the army which the Emperor and the Pope had formed in con- 
cert to destroy this last of the republics of the middle age, 
in order to erect on its ruins the dynasty of the dukes of 
Medicis. At nearly the same period, the three Italian repub- 
Jics, which prolonged their existence beyond the middle age, 
changed their constitution ; and liberty was no more in Italy. 

Blessed with a new youth, however, by strengthening her 
decrepitude with the vigorous admixture of northern nations, 
awakened to a sense of liberty that had long been a stranger 
to the climate, most jealous of its preservation, and recalled to 
energy by the hard and severe training of barbarism and mise 
fortune, Italy, after having long been regarded merely as 
a weak and defenceless province of the Roman empire, not 
only became a nation but a nursery of nations. She 
counted as many people as she counted cities, and every city 
was free and republican in its government; each of these 
cities of Piedmont, of Lombardy, of the Venetian, Roman, 
and Tuscan states, deserves its history apart, and can produce 
archives peculiar to itself. It is even true that nobler cha- 
racters arose, during the period in question, to adorn these 
several states than in the great monarchies, condemned as 
they were, in the same epochs, to indolence and oblivion. 
We cannot, however, take up this book, interesting in all re- 
spects from its contents, without again and again lamenting 
the dispersion of its elements, and the want of that one magnet 
of superiority in some individual city or people, which er 
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eould make it a single and concentrated history. Fatigued 
as we have been in attempting to call together the scattered 
parts, and, like the author himself, confounded in the vanit 
of an useless effort, we will endeavour to follow him through 
ages of remorseless barbarism and devastation, to the first 
dawn of light which is the commencement of his era. 

The noble Romans, under the last Emperors, appeared no 
longer susceptible of any grand or generous passion; they sought 
not distinction in arms, nor in letters, nor in virtues. If, in 
the wretched histories of these times, their names occur, it 
is only to inform us of how many precious vases, of how many 
costly stuffs, or of how many slaves, they had been plun- 
dered by the sturdy barbarians. For themselves they lived, 
and they passed away without leaving a single trace. that they 
once had been. The rest of the nation, yet more cowardly 
and contemptible, disappears totally from our researches. —In 
perusing the annals of these weak and wicked reigns, we have 
need of acontinued self-recollection to tell us that we are 
reading of the Empire of the West: but, if this change excite 
our surprize, it still must yield in wonder to the revolution 
which again took place, from base and effeminate to warlike 
and enterprizing, which once more became the character of 
the Italians at the period when Otho obtained the crown of 
Italy. ‘The five ages, however, during which the new-casting 
of the human race was effected, are lost in impenetrable 
darkness. Goths, Lombards, and Franks, incorporate them- 
selves successively on the subject-Italians; and all ,was de- 
vastation, except in that short breathing time when Theodoric, 
uniting in himself the virtues of civilization and of barba- 
rism, converted both to the happiness and regeneration of 
his empire. The dominion of the Goths lasted only sixty- 
four years; and it was long before the Lombards, who suc- 
ceeded to them, imitated their predecessors in the conquest 
by uniting themselves with the conquered. ‘* We Lombards,” 
says Liutprand, “ in common with the Saxons, Franks, 
Lorranians, Bavarians, Suabians, and Burgundians, entertain 
such a contempt for the Roman name, that, in our anger, we 
can invent no term of greater ignominy for our enemies than 
to call them Romans. In that single name we comprize 
every thing that is ignoble, timid, avaricious, luxurious, or 
lying, —in a word, every vice.” The empire of Charlemagne, 
established by acclamation on Christmas-day in the year 800, 
crumbled gradually to pieces under the hands of his successors. 
His subjects belonged not to his nation, but to his person ; 
he appeared alone on the stage; his paladins exist but in 
romances; and on his death in 814 his family preserved only 
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for 63 years the monarchy, that he had founded. To the 
Carlovingian race succeed, before the close of the oth cen- 
tury, the Saracenic and Hungarian conquests; and to the 
desultory and relentless warfare of these barbarians, are owing 
the defences and bulwarks which the inhabitants found it 
necessary to throw around their cities. Before these expe- 
ditions, all the Italian cities were open and unprotected ; they 
took no interest in the government; they had no military; 
and they even claimed too little consideration to imagine that 
they had a country: but, when they were reduced to defend 
themselves by their own force against a system of plunder 
which extended over all the country, without ‘the advantage 
of support from any army, their abandoned situation suggested 
the necessity of raising walls and ramparts, of forming a 
militia, and of electing magistrates. The inferior orders of 
the people were thus in turn called into action, and, by exert- 
ing themselves, acquired that energy of character which was 
to render them worthy of the name and functions of citizens. 
It is evident that the barons, grossly ignorant as they were in 
the times of which we are speaking, were not quite blind to 
all the effects of these multiplied securities. 

The jealousies of Berenger and Lothaire induced the Lom- 
bards to call in the assistance of Otho the Great against the 
former ; and from this time we date the union of Italy with 
the German empire. Ofho, entering Italy in the year 9&1, set 
at liberty Adelaide, widow of Lothaire, (whom Berenger was 
suspected to have poisoned,) married her, and caused himself 
to.be crowned King of Lombardy. No revolution had a more 
marked influence over the character of a nation, its consti- 
tution, and future destiny, than the union of the two crowns of 
Germany and Lombardy effected with regard to the Italians; 
and, if the historica] records of the tenth and eleventh cen- 


turies were sufficient for us to trace from that epoch the history 


of the cities, we should commence it with the reign of the 
Othos. To the munificence and policy of these Princes, they 
owed their municipal constitution and the first germs of arepub- 
lican spirit; the distance of the court gave them the habitude 
of independence; and, when the family of Ozho was extinct, 
the wars excited by pretenders to the crown gave the cities 


experience in battle, and the right of combating beneath their 


own banners. 


¢ Compelled,’? says M. Simonnr, ‘ by the barrenness of his- 
torians who are our guides, to leave in the shade those times that 
are imperfectly known, we shall continue, in the following chapters, 
to indicate only the influence of the great revolutions of the mo- 
narchy on the national constitution and manners of the people. We 
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shall collect afterward, separately, the little light which remains to 
us concerning some republics, of which the enfranchisement takes 


date from the time that we have described ; commencing only with 


the 12th century to study the interior of the cities, and to follow 
closely and in detail their generous efforts in the cause of liberty.’ 


We direct our readers to the above recapitulation, that they 
may judge for themselves of the degree ‘ of unnoticed merit’ yet 
lost to us by the failure of history to delineate these benighted 
times; and to shew how much more easy it is to suppose, than 
to find, any interest in a mere succession of atrocities and 
horrors. During the greater part of this time, public spirit 
was so completely extinguished, that twenty Saracens were 
permitted to establish themselves quietly at Frassinetto, and, 
surrounded by warlike but independent and disunited barons, 
to await the arrival of re-inforcements. 

The constitution which Otho the Great gave to the Italians, 
after having subdued the kingdom of Berenger, was of all others 
the most adapted to preserve to the monarch his authority 
during the long absences which the administration of his 
German states made necessary. Before the invention of 
troops of the line,—- before it was discovered that free men 
would consent to sell their volition as well as their arms for 
pay, — despotism could have no regular and durable establish- 
ment. The ascendancy of a great man, when insured by his 
presence, brought every thing down to his authority; more 
particularly if this ascendancy were seconded by ideas of duty 
and of gratitude: but, in his absence, the sentiment of personal 
interest regained its empire, and the obedience of the inferior 
was exactly proportioned to the benefit which he expected to 
derive from public order. Otho had led into Italy a strong 
army, but it was feudal; every oflicer, in virtue of his barony, 
was held to service for an appointed time ; and every knight 
was obliged, during the same time, to follow his baron, from 
whom he had received a knight’s tenure. After the expedition, 
the army had the right and the desire of returning to their 
homes. If Otho had determined on fixing in Italy some great 
chieftain, with troops, he would have been compelled to assign 
lands to him and his vassals, and to grant him the plunder of a 
terre for the support of foreigners ; and such an expedient, 

y raising enemies against him, would certainly have ill suited 
a monarch who was absent from his kingdom. If he had con- 
tented himself with appointing governors to provinces, without 
oppressing the inhabitants, they must have supported them- 
selves, destitute as they were of troops, by the affections of the 
people alone. If, again, he placed confidence in the Italian 
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barons, he remained at their mercy in proportion to his dis- 
tance still more than his predecessors had done. 


¢ Yet Otho was powerful, and covered with glory: during the 
four years which he had employed in subjecting the kingdom of 
Lombardy, at the head of a warlike army, he had every where held 
his sceptre with vigour ; always victorious over the barbarians whom 
he had combated, superior to the rebellions of his subjects and of his 
son himself, cherished by his soldiers, and respected by the clergy 
although he had deposed two pontiffs, and fettered the while church. 
The strength of his character, which led him to form a decided judg- 
ment that was not to be moved, and always to aim at great things, 
added farther to his power: but with all his power he would have 
been unable to preserve to himself despotic authority beyond the mo- 
ment at which he had repassed the mountains. Indeed he was too 


_ wise and too great to undertake it, and availed himself, on the con- 


trary, of his power to lay the foundations of liberty. 
¢ The cities had hitherto been governed by their Counts, who in 


“many instances were also their prelates; and who, being almost all 


Italians, were but little devoted to the Emperor. Yet he neither 
dispossessed them, nor, by any formal act, limited their prerogatives: 
but he encouraged the cities to set bounds to their authority, and to 
extend their immunities. The Count, like the King, was unpro- 
vided with regular troops ; and, to exeeute his orders in a populous 
city trained to arms, alone against a multitude; his only resource was 
to conciliate the affections of the citizens by giving up his prero- 
gatives ; or to call in the authority of the King, who was indisposed 


-to favour his pretensions. 


* Left, therefore, in a great degree to themselves, the cities assumed, 
with the assent of the Emperor, a municipal form of government; and 


these constitutions were established during the reigns of Otho the 


Great and his descendants without opposition, without tumult, and 
without the attestation of any charter to their legitimacy: so that 
their antiquity is proved only by the prescription which the cities 


alleged in after-times, whenever any attempt was made to contest 


their privileges. The new municipalities preserved for their bene- 
factor, Otho the Great, a feeling of gratitude which lived as long ae 


his family ; they thought not of liberating themselves entirely from 


the yoke of the Germans, until the last Otho died without children ¢ 
and then they saw themselves disengaged, by this event, from every 
connection with the house of Saxony.’ 


M. ve Sismonp1 has affixed to this portion of his history, 


which may justly be esteemed the second epoch, as the con- 


quest of Charlemagne will stand foremost, a chronological table 


of the reign of the first German emperors, with their expe- 


ditions into Italy, for the purpose of convincing his readers how 
small a part they took in the government of that country. 


With the death of Ozho III. in 1002, in the flower of his days, 
- was extinguished the Saxon dynasty, after having extended for 
forty years over Italy united to Germany ; and the civil war 
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excited by the election of his successor gave the Italian cities 
an occasion of trying their strength, and gaining assurance 
that they needed no protector. 

Pavia and Milan, no longer united under one government, 
became the rival capitals, as their kings became the discordant 
governors of Lombardy. ‘This jealousy, common to all cities 
nearly of a size, and not subject to some one preponderating 
metropolis, gave birth to devastating incursions on the borders 
of each other. All were exercised in arms; all abandoned 
themselves to the hatred which they felt for their neighbours ; 
all were accustomed to regard their country as inclosed within 
the circumference of their own city-walls; and they rather 
adopted the name of King to justify their quarrels, than 
espoused the cause of the monarchs for whom they appeared 
to combat. Not only did the cities engage in these acts of 
rapine, but, whenever the monarch was absent, the barons 
availed themselves of their fastnesses to commit every possible 
outrage on the estates of their neighbours; and a general con- 
fusion and universal ruin of the country were the consequences 
of these private wars. , 


‘ The ravage which accompanied these disputes of the nobles was 
rather suspended than repressed, during Conrad’s reign, by the ex 
hortations of some pious men; who pretended, or pedlian really be- 
lieved, that Heaven had revealed to them that God had commanded 
men of every persuasion to observe a truce for four days in the week, 
viz. from the first hour of Thursday to the first hour of Monday. 
All men, whatever fault they had committed, were then to be free 
to exercise their several employments; and temporal and spiritual 
punishments were to fall on every person who, during the truce of 
God, exercised any vengeance on any of their enemies or those of the 
state. This peace was preached for the first time in 1033, by the 
Bishops of Arles and Lyons, and was about the same time introduced 
into Italy: but it never obtained there a complete establishment. 
The Italians were, of all Christians, the least superstitious, and the 
least disposed to believe in an order said to emanate from Heayen.’ 


' During the greater portion of time under consideration, 
Rome was yet nominally at least a province of the eastern 
empire. Although surrounded by Lombards, it remained secure 
in its sacred majesty. The Pope was acknowleged in Constan- 
tinople the seat of government ; and the people, little indebted 
to the Greek Emperor and unacquainted with his person, 
naturally conferred on his representative the honours which he 
himself was not present to claim. In the eighth century, how- 
ever, a revolution was operating which had the most durable 
influence not only over Rome but over all the east. The re- 
formation, or, as the western church would call it, the heres 

of the Iconoclasts, alienated the Latin subjects from their Greek 


sovereigns ; 
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sovereigns ; it engaged the Popes in destroying the authority of » 
the Emperors over Rome, of which they were the represent- 
atives ; and it was the primary cause both of independence to 
the city and of sovereignty to the church. 

Religion, which, in proportion as it flowed farther from its 
source, became more polluted by its admixture with worldly 
pomps and ceremonies, had now boldly adopted, under'a change 
of names, all that was was essential in Paganism. This most 
remarkable change was the consequence of a pretended dis- 
covery of images of Jesus Christ and of the Virgin, which 
were attributed to a heavenly artist, and declared to be dyeipo- 
motos, Since no human art could have framed their equals. 
These images, after having been themselves the work of a 
miracle, were soon used as the instruments by which miracles 
were effected. They gained victories over the enemies of 
religion and the state; they repulsed the Persians from the walls 
of Edessa; they cured the infirm ; and they speedily obtained 
for themselves all the honours of divinity, Other images, from 
other origins, intruded on their exclusive rights ; Christianity 
retrograded to polytheism ; statues and images were acknow- 
leged to contain in themselves something divine; and they 
were honoured, not as representations, but independently and on 
account of their own inherent virtues ; —a degree of worship 
exceeding Pagan grossness. As Islamism was founded about 
the same period, whose essence it is to reject all resemblances 
of the divinity, idolatry was no sooner introduced than it was 
exposed by these zealous enemies to the Christian faith: but, 
besides exposing idolatry, the Mussulmans conquered many 
nations of idolatrous Christians; they put to flight the miracu- 
lous Labarum; they took Edessa in defiance of its boasted 
images; they dispersed and destroyed altars, with their images 
and pictures ; and the eastern Christians, who had most wit- 
nessed the inefficacy of these powerless figures, were the fore- 
most to make reflections unfavourable to their cult. Leo, the 
first iconoclast, was the chief of one of those mountaineer. tribes 
which, secure in their fastnesses, preserved the religion of their 
ancestors pure and undefiled in Asia Minor; and, when pro- 
moted to the throne of Constantinaple,he signalized his reign 
by a most violent attack on the new superstitions, the worship 
of images, and the progress of monastic idlers. The schism 
gained ground, and was rendered irremediable bya refusal on the 
part of the Romans to pay the customary tributes toan Emperor 
who was the apostle of the iconoclasts. . At the same time, 


Ravenna and other states opened their gates to Liutprand king 


of the Lombards, and all Italy was lost to the Grecian dynasty, 
except 
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except a few maritime cities of Magna Gracia. The Pope, 
indeed, had for a considerable time been considered by his 
flock, the Roman people, as their defender against the tyranny 
of the eastern Emperors. A long succession of virtuous pontiffs 
had merited this consideration ; and, as we have remarked in a 
former Number, his consequence was augmented by the: consi- 
deration that he was a Roman, and that all beyond the Alps or 
across the seas were barbarians. These were the feelings of 
antient and more worthy times; and, from a mixture of 
such feelings with the pontifical grandeur, arose by slow 
degrees the exorbitant claims to pre-eminence that were as- 
sumed by later and more arrogant bishops of Rome. When 
Otho the Great entered Italy, while all the principal lay-fiefs 
were extinct or divided, the richest cities and most populous 
provinces were possessed by the clergy. At this epoch, the 
first and most powerful ecclesiastical sovereigns were the 
patriarch of Aquileia, the archbishops of Milan and Ravenna, 
the bishops of Placentia, Lodi, Asti, Bergamo, &c. &c. all of 
whom had obtained by charter the jurisdiction of the city in 
which their see was fixed. Uniting in themselves so much 
temporal and spiritual power, and alone possessed of the rude 
jargon which passed for learning in their day, it is not surpriz- 
ing that they should have been selected as the ministers and 
advisers of kings. 

After the death of Charlemagne, the Saracens, perceiving 
the weakness of the immense monarchy which was crumbling 
to pieces of. itself, commenced their ravages on the maritime 
provinces of Italy. Danger and desolation from an enemy 
would in course produce its effect on the conclave in their 
election of a Pope; and consequently the Popes of those days 
were as frequently elected for their valour and dexterity in war, 
as for their more paternal and saintly excellences. . Thus 
John X., first brought into notice by ‘Theodora for his beauty, 
was promoted to the pontificate and supported himself there 
by defeating the Saracens, who were encamped on the banks 
of the Garigliano. All breathed war and defiance; and the 
massive piles of the old Romans, built as aqueducts, tombs, 
and mausoleums, were converted into fortresses. 

That the Popes of those days were not wholly engrossed by 
their paternal cares for the people, we may infer from a letter 
addressed by Otho the Great to Pope John XII., ** Know that 
you are accused, not by a small number, but by all, by men 
of your own order as well'as by seculars, of having committed 
homicide, perjury, sacrilege, and incest with two sisters your 
near relations. ‘They add that, at table, you have toasted the 
health of the Devil; that at the gaming-table you have invoked 
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the succour of Jupiter, Venus, and other demons,” &c.— 
Otho deposed two Popes. Indeed, during the short period of 
Teutonic ascendancy, the holy fathers were nominated by the 
Emperors, or deposed if elected without this formality; and 
a succession of crimes committed by the Popes so exasperated 
the Romans against the sacerdotal power, that many ages 
were necessary to recall their reverence. While they were 
engaged in subverting this arrogant and upstart power, the 
northern nations who were removed from the scene, and revered 
what they did not understand, were the supporters of a power 
that was soon to drain them of their riches, and drag them 
into a shameful servitude. Greece had withdrawn herself 
from their dominion in religious matters; and, when the 
southern earth seemed sick of them, the German Emperors 
and monarchs of the north became their only support, and 
northern countries their richest treasury. 

At the period of this universal abandonment of the south, 
the monk Hildebrand acquired celebrity, and by the austerity 
of his manners was deemed worthy of being opposed to a 
licentiousness which threatened the destruction of the papacy, 
Stephen IX. had already, by the suggestions of Hildebrand, 
declared marriage to be incompatible with the pastoral duties. 
Called to the pontificate under the name of Gregory VII. in1073, 
this hardy monk claimed the right of investiture of benefices, 
preached the real presence, and made the Emperor Henry IV. 
submit to degradations which the refuse of mankind would 
hardly endure in modern times. ‘This sudden exaltation of 
thé fallen character of pontiff forms an epoch in history. 
The future servility of Europe to the court of Rome may be 
dated in a great measure from the violences practised on cre- 
dulity by Hildebrand, first in the lowly character of monk and 
afterward when in possession of the pontificate; and in the 
Jatter part of the eleventh century were sown the seeds of 
bigotry and intolerance, which sprang up equally in almost 
every European clime, and of which the malignant effects 
have not yet exhausted themselves, even in an age when non- 
sense becomes the more glaring and disgusting from its com- 
parison with sound geen ag and just argument. In the 
collection of maxims known by the name of Dictatus Pape, 
which have been preserved to our days in the ecclesiastical annals, 
a reasonable mind must be astonished to observe the audacity 
with which Gregory throws off the mask. ‘* There is but 
one name in the world,” says Gregory, ** that of the Pope; 
he alone is intitled to wear imperial ornaments, and all princes 
are bound to kiss his feet; he alone has the power of naming 


and deposing bishops, of convoking, presiding over, and dis- 
solving 
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solving councils; no person can call him to account; his ; 
simple election makes him a saint; he has never erred, and 
never for the future shall he err; he has the power of deposing 
princes, and releasing subjects from the oath of fidelity,” &c. 
Here M. Simonper observes: ‘ 


¢ But Gregory did not live long enough to witness the success ; 
of his ambitions projects. Henry IV., havied re-entered italy in y 
1081, had opposed to Gregory an anti-pope in Gilbert, Archbisho ‘ 
of Ravenna, who took the name of Clement III. Having at dif. 
ferent times besieged Rome, Henry at length succeeded in taking it di 


in 1084, and caused his anti-pope to be consecrated ; from whom, in 
turn, he received the imperial crown, while Gregory had shut him- 
self up within the mole of Adrian. ‘The Romans had united them- 
selves to Henry to besiege their pontiff; when Robert Guiscard, 
chief of the Normans, advancing with a considerable army, repulsed 
Henry, burned Rome, from the church of St. John de Latran as 
far as the Colyseum, and reduced to slavery a great portion of its ' 
inhabitants. Since this sacking of Rome by the Nommtte, the antient 

city has been almost deserted, and the population has removed en- 
tirely beyond the Capitol, to that part which was formerly known 
by the name of the Campus Martius. — Guiscard, after having in- 
flicted on Rome all the horrors of the presence of barbarians, with- 
drew, and took with him the Pope to Salerno.’ 


Gregory died in this captivity: but his successors, Victor III., 
Urban, Paschal, and Gelasius II., appeared all to be animated 
with the same spirit. Whilethe Romans united their vengeance 
with that of Henry IV. to crush their wicked and imperious 
pontiffs, the diet of Mayence, composed of northern eccle- 
siastics, leagued themselves with Paschal, cited the Emperor 
to appear before them, accused him of having inflicted injuries 
on the church of God, stripped him of his insignia, and, 
imitating their master the Pope in insolence, reduced him to 
the necessity of begging bread and a shelter at the church of 
Spires, which had been built and endowed by himself. In 
1115, died the Countess Matilda, by whose will the Popes 
succeeded to the immense inheritance which formed their tems 
poral power in Italy. It was at first seized by Henry V., and 
was the subject of litigation and contest during the whole of 
the 12th century, between the Emperors and the Popes: but 
it was at last settled on the see of St. Peter, and became a solid 
support to a power hitherto existing by artifice alone. 

We now come to the southern part of Italy ; and here, too, i 
we encounter little else than proofs of the feebleness of the | 
Greeks, who attempted to hold this favoured country against 
the fierce inroads of Lombards, Saracens, and Normans. 
Defeated in the field, and trusting rather to the advantages of 
an unassailable situation than to their own resources, they 
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gradually abandoned their more exposed positions; havin 
thrown a garrison into Ravenna, they sought shelter behind the 
marshes that surround that city; and hence the greater part of 
southern Italy was, after a few unsuccessful struggles, subjected 
to the dynasty of the Lombard princes. The name of Lombardy 
is erroneously supposed to denote only the settlements of the 
Longobardi in the north of Italy, with Pavia and Milan for 
their capitals ; whereas the real Lombardy, that in which the 
power of the nation was most extended, and where their kings 
succeeded each other for five centuries, consisted of the country 
and dependencies of modern Naples, with Beneventum for the 
focus of their power.—'The Lombards, at length rendered 
more effeminate by the climate, and by mixture with the natives 
of Magna Gracia, were subdued by Charlemagne ; Saracens 
succeeded in ravaging these fair countries ; and they in turn 
were repulsed by the Normans, who, under the semblance of 
friends and defenders, conquered for themselves settlements in 
Campania in the eleventh century. After a short space of 
time, the Saracenic Emirs, who yet governed the different 
provinces of Sicily, were compelled to quit their governments 
by these new invaders; and the Norman domination was at 
length universally received in the south. 


* Among the republics which have flourished in Italy, the most 
illustrious is that of Venice: it is almost the only republic of which 
the history is known out of that country; and her duration has been 
the longest. Her origin precedes by seven centuries the enfranchise- 
ment of the Lombard cities ; and her fall, which we have witnessed, 
is posterior, by nearly three centuries, to the subjection of Florence, 
the most interesting republic of the middle age. 

¢ Venice, so long independent and free, beheld, as a spectacle, 
the revolutions of the universe. She witnessed the expiring agonies 
of the close of the Roman empire ; —the birth of the French em- 
pire in the conquest of the Gauls by Clovis; —the rise and fall 
of the Ostrogoths in Italy; of the Visigoths in Spain; of the 
Lombards who succeeded to the first, and of the Saracens who 
dispossessed the second ; — the commencement of the empire of the 
caliphs; its menace of the conquest of the world, and afterward 
its own division and destruction. Long allied to the Emperors 
of Byzantium, she by turns succoured and oppressed them; 
—she has borne off trophies from their capital, divided their 
provinces, and united to her titles that of mistress of three parts of 
the Roman world. She has seen that empire fall, and the fierce 
Mussulmans rise on its ruins; she has seen the French monarchy 
crumble to pieces; and, alone immoveable, that proud republic con- 
templated the ruins of empires which passed before her. After all 
the rest, she has in turn tine and the people who connected the 


present with the past, and the two epochs of the civilization of the 


. : The 


universe, have also ceased to exist.’ 
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The duration of a small state, prolonged through so many 
centuries, is apparently the best eulogy of its government and 
people : but, in tracing its causes, we must allow that Venice 
owed her security not less to her situation than to the spirit 
and virtue of her inhabitants. The Adriatic gulph receives all 
the waters that flow from the southern descent of the Alps, 
from the Po, which takes its source at the back of the Pro- 
vencgal mountains, to the Lisonzo which rises from those of 
Carniola. The mouth of the more southern of these rivers is 
about thirty leagues distant from that of the northern, and in 
this space the sea receives the Adige, Brenta, Piave, Livenza, 
the Tagliamento, and an infinite number of little streams. 
Each of these carries down, in the rainy season, enormous 
masses of mud and gravel; and thus that part of the gulph 
into which they are emptied, choaked up gradually by their 
deposits, is neither land nor sea, but is called Laguna. It con- 





sists of a vast extent of shallows, and of mud, covered by water « 


to the depth of about two feet, navigable only for the lightest 
boats, and intersected by natural canals formed by the currents of 
the rivers, which are kept up by human industry for the benefit of 
commerce. ‘These canals, of which the courses are unknown 
to all but to the Venetian seamen, become an impenetrable 
labyrinth to the mariners of every other country 3 and, com- 
manded as they are by a number of islets, they defend the 
city and the continent from any attempt of an enemy.. Such 
is the position of one part of Venice. The inhabitants of the 
Terra Firma, more happy in the advantages of a fertile soil 
and the riches of agriculture, were the proprietors of the con- 
tinental part of the Venetian states; and hence arose the 
terms Venetia prima and secunda, the former to denote the 
continental and the latter to signify the insular Venetians. 
Under the government of the Emperors, the first Venice merited 
more than once a place in history by its misfortunes ; and.p 
immediately on the route by which the German, Scythian, and, 
Sclavonian nations penetrated into Italy, it had reason to envy 
the happy obscurity of the second Venice, which was protected 
by its situation from similar devastation. When these inroads 
became more frequent, the inhabitants of the continent fled to 
the isles ; and the rich, having by degrees accustomed theme 
selves to a new kind of life, consented to abandon their con- 
tinental estates, and to build their palaces at Rialto, which was 
as it were the nucleus of Venetian independence. Thus, from 
a mere asylum, the Laguna became a fixed residence of the more 
wealthy and intelligent inhabitants of the Venetia prima: towhom 
their situation suggested commercial enterprize as a succedas 
neum for the revenues produced by agriculture. Fresh irrup- 
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tions of barbarians brought new settlers from the exposed 
provinces: the more opulent guests were induced by the 
security in which their hosts lived to establish themselves in 
the same situation ; and from the poorer class, the more pro- 
mising in health, strength, and activity, were allured by greater 

in to embrace the maritime instead of the agricultural life: 
The little burgh of Rialto appears to have received, with the 
fugitives from: Padua, (which had been burned to the ground,)} 
her consuls and tribunes, and other forms of Roman govern- 
ment. Untouched by the Lombards, but menaced by that 
people from the continent and by Sclavonians by sea, the 
Venetians, in a general assembly convened in 697 at Fleraclea, 
elected a Doge or Duke, whose office it was to direct the 
forces of the state against external and internal enemies. 

The Venetians boast with reason of their pure descent from the 
Romans; since, equally hostile to Huns, Ostrogoths, Lombards, 
and Franks, they were unpolluted by any mixture of barbarians. 
Rialto became the capital of the new state; the sixty islands 
that surround it were united by bridges to this first island ; 
and over the whole of this space the present city extends. 
The ducal palace was erected on the spot on which it now 
stands ; and the name of Venice, which belonged to the whole 

ublic, was assumed by the capital. ‘Twenty years after- 
ward, the body of Saint Mark was transferred (according to 
their legends) from Alexandria to this city; and it is related 
that the merchants, who carried off this relic from the Egyptian 
church, adroitly substituted the body of Saint Claude, for 
whom they had less veneration. From this time, Saint Mark was 
deemed the patron of the republic; his lion became the im- 
pression on its coin, and the standard of its arms; his name 
‘was at length so identified with that of the state, that it has a 
charm for Venetian ears superior to that of the republic or of its 
victories ; and the mention of it will bring tears into the eyes 
of every good Venetian. 

About the same time that Venice was laying the foundations 
of her power on the Adriatic side of Italy, the less interesting 
republics of Genoa and Pisa began to shake off the yoke which 
had long oppressed them’; developing the first germs of that 
power which was destined in some degree to counterbalance 
the Venetian, and by a long and bloody rivalry to make the 
Fealians masters of the seas. 

Thus the new revolution was accomplished; and, of the 
northern and southern races of Europe united, were formed, 
with the exception of Venice, new states and a new order of 
things. The conquerors brought energy and the conquered 


brought sensibility to the work of improvement. The people 
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of the north possessed liberty without a country to attach them; 
while those of the south had a country which claimed all their 
affections, but were strangers to that liberty which should have 
called forth their energies in its defence. Language, it is true, 
suffered by the introduction of auxiliary verbs, and the profuse 
usage of articles, those unworthy substitutes for the change of 
termination by which the antients expressed their times and 
cases. ‘The nobles, derived principally from Germany, ad- 
hered for some time to the jargon of their ancestors : but their 
children were usually instructed by monks in the Latin tongue. 
Imperceptibly, one common dialect leavened the mass of each 
individual state; and.one common language, subject only to 
the divisions produced by dialects, was spoken throughout the 
extent of the peninsula. 


[To be continued. | 




















Arr. VII. Histoire de ? Ambassade, &c.; i.e A History of 
the French Embassy to the Grand Duchy of Warsaw in 1812, by 
M. ve Prapt, Archbishop of Mechlin, at that time Ambassador 
at Warsaw. 5th Edition, revised and corrected. 8vo. pp..272. 
Paris. 1815. 

n the other side of the channel, this publication has been 
circulated very extensively, not on account of any merit in 

the composition, which is loose and irregular, but of the in- 
terest resulting from the disclosure of matters connected with 
the official situation of the writer. M. pz Prapr alleges that 
he prepared his manuscript while Bonaparte was on the throne, 
and wishes the public to give him credit for a very different 
share of independence and courage from that which it allows 
to those who raised the note of reprobation after the fall of 
the usurper. The fact, however, is that Boneparte, having 
found his clerical diplomatist deficient in the qualities most 

requisite for his situation, dismissed him from his service in a 

very unceremonious manner; and M. bE P., who no doubt 

thought that his talents were equal to those of Richelieu or 

Mazarin, determined in consequence to tell his wrongs to the 

world, and to announce that he had always disapproved the 

violent measures of his master: but he forgets to explain how 
it happened that he, being so virtuous and disinterested a cha- 
racter, should find himself in the enjoyment of several lucrative 
places at that corrupt court; or by what accident a dignitary 
of the church had gained favour in the eyes of Napoleon by 
taking a part in the well known quarrel with the Pope. Our 
readers will soon perceive in what complacent terms this re- 
verend functionary is pleased to speak of his own proceedings: 
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at present, we shall waive our comments, and shall take up the 
narrative at its outset, viz. the departure of the French Emperor 
for the Russian campaign of 1812. 

Bonaparte quitted Paris on the gth of May, M. pe Prant and 
some of the court following him on the next day. On con- 
versing at Metz with the departmental Prefect, with whom 
Napoleon had passed a part of the preceding evening, M. bE P. 
found that his Imperial master had chosen to hold a very con- 
fident language: ‘ Je vais mettre 2 cheval toute la Pologne: 
— oui, toute la Pologne; seize millions de Polonois.” 


‘I arrived at Dresden,’ continues the author, ‘ on the 17th of 
May, after a most fatiguing journey, the ordinary lot of those who 
follow in the suite of Bonaparte : all of whom, whether males or 
females, must continue to travel, night and day, like so many couriers. 
At Dresden, we saw him in all-his splendour, receiving the visits of 
the neighbouring princes, of the King of Prussia, and even of the 
Empress of Austria. It was amusing to observe the humble deport- 
ment of the vassals, and the artful condescension occasionally shewn 
by their master.’ 


M. ve Prapr received on this occasion marks of attention 
which surprized him, Bonaparte inquiring particularly about 
his health, and expressing his concern lest it should have suf- 
fered from the fatigue of the journey. This unusual com- 
plaisance he soon found to be a prelude to the disclosure of the 
intention of sending him ambassador to Warsaw, which was 
soon afterward communicated in a private audience : 


¢ On the 24th or 25th of May, he sent for me after mass ; and, 
having again inquired about the state of my health, he explained his 
intentions concerning me: butit was only from the Duke of Bassano 
( Maret) that I learned the real nature and object of my mission. 
The Emperor merely spoke of sending me into Poland. “ Go, I 
will make a trial of you.k— You know well that it is not to say mass 
that I have brought you hither. An immense establishment will be 
necessary. Shew attention to the women; it is a point of consequence 
in that country.—You ought to know Poland ; you have read Rhu- 
licres. I, for my part, go to fight the Russians ; it is high time. 
By the end of September, we ought to have finished ; perhaps time 
has been already lost. I am tired of this place: — for a whole week 
I have been employed in dancing attendance on the Empress of 
Austria.””—— To some observations that I made on the conduct proper 
to be held towards Poland, in reference to the partitioning powers 
lately become his allies, he replied in a manner rather vague, but so 
as to be well understood, that, after having settled with Russia, it was 
his intention to engage with Austria, in order to make her either 
accept Illyria or be satisfied without it: distinctly adding that he 
did not as-yet know to whom he should give the kingdom of Poland, 
when restored to its antient limits. He then proceeded, “ 1 am 
going to Moscow : one or two battles will decide the business: the 
“ Emperor 
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Emperor Alexander will fall on his knees; I will burn Thoula ; 
voila la Russie desarmée. They expect me there; Moscow is the 
heart of the empire ; besides, I intend to carry on the war with the 
blood of the Poles. I will leave 50,000 French in Poland. I will 
make a Gibraltar of Dantzic. I will give two millions of yearly sub- 
sidy to the Poles ; they have no money, but I am rich enough to do 
that. Without Russia, the continental system is a nullity. Spain 
costs me very dear; were it not for her, I should be master of 
Europe. When this is accomplished, my son will have only to adhere 
to the system; and i/ ne faudra pas étre bien fin pour cela. Go 
and wait on Maret.’? — This is, word for word, his conversation ; 
important only for the light which it throws on his plans. Through- 
out the whole, were mingled expressions of satisfaction with my 
services ;——a species of praise which he knows well how to give 
when his interest requires it, but which he can retract with a venge- 


ance in his days of passion, — I mean on those occasions when the 
only epithets that he bestows are those of ‘fool’? or ¢ idiot.’’’ 


M. pe Prapr declares, (p. 59.) in his usual spirit of modest 
pretension, that he was always averse to the Russian expedi- 
tion; the result of which, he says, he had suflicient sagacity 
to foresee. Nay, he was in great distress on receiving his in- 
structions as ambassador at Warsaw. ‘ Never,’ he says, ¢ can 
I describe my sensations when, after having crossed the Elbe, 
I traversed the dark forest on the other side. Such was my 
melancholy, that every tree seemed to me a cypress. I felt all 
the ties of my affections dissolved, and my heart in a manner 
torn by the cruelty of my situation.’ — Yet, though in so dis- 


mal a state of feeling, he found means to do wonders at 
Warsaw : 


¢ My clerks had not arrived, and all business rested for a time or 
my shoulders. Its pressure was such that I cannot yet conceive how 
I was able to go through with it, and it seems as if | must have sunk 
under it a hundred times. Yet I managed so that nothing languished, 
nothing was in arrear. From the 2oth of June to the 27th of De- 
cember, the day of my departure, I was not absent from a single 
sitting of the council; I did not fail in a single visit of importance ; 
the whole political machine was kept in order, and performed its part 
with surprizing accuracy.’ 

We suppose that we must class among these hyperbolical 
effusions of vanity the assertion (p.85.) that the duchy of 
Warsaw, which was under M. ve P.’s guidance, furnished 
$0 many as 85,000 combatants to the Russian war, at a time 
when the efforts of the rest of Poland were too trifling to de- 
serve notice. How, in fact, is it possible that such a body of 
men should be armed and equipped in a country almost devoid 
(see M. R. Vol. lix. p. 522.) of the advantages of civilization? 
The policy of Bonaparte was to make the Poles come forwards 
in their own cause; to exhibit them as extremely desirous of 
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the recovery of their independence; and to take credit with 
them as its assertor, while to the rest of the world, and parti- 
cularly to Austria, he pretended to moderate the rising spirit, 
and to assist in confirming that power in the possession of the 
provinces assigned to her by the partition-treaty of 1796. In 
pursuance of the first-mentioned object, he said to the Polish 
deputies at Posen, ‘* Adopt whatever measures you deem 
proper; go as far, both in word and deeds, as you chuse; I 
put no restraint on you.” In consequence, at the diet con- 
vened at Warsaw in the end of June, the re-establishment of - 
the antient independence of Poland was distinctly brought 
forwards ; a measure adopted by M. pE Prapr in conformity 
with his instructions, although Bonaparte was so wedded to 
concealment and indirect methods as to disapprove of this pro- 
ceeding. ‘The writer says, ‘ The Duke of Bassano, on re- 
ceiving a copy of the address issued on the opening of the 
Polish diet, was highly gratified, and even went so far as to 
call it ‘<a chosen morsel of eloquence.” But I was much 
mortified on opening the Duke’s next letter to read the follow- 
‘ing passage: ‘I was at first in raptures with the address : but 
the Emperor does not approve it, and I must confess that he 
is in the right. He says that it would have been better to have 
given an address composed by an old Pole, and written in a 
bad ‘style, but a style evidently Polish.” ’ 

It was next proposed to send a deputation from Warsaw to 
Wilna, to express the wishes of the Polish nation; and it is 
curious to find that the speech given to the world as the sponta- 
neous effusion of a free assembly was fabricated three times over: 
the first draught being by a Polish nobleman, the second by 
M. ve PraptT, who altered it entirely, and the third by Bona- 
parte himself, who cut down the performance of his ambas- 
sador and substituted an abrupt harangue, of which one of the 
ptincipal passages was, * Speak, and sixteen millions of Poles 
will rise in arms.” ‘lhe public answer given by Bonaparte to 
the deputation bore all the marks of his habitual art. He pro- 
fessed admiration of the efforts of the Poles, but dwelt on the 
variety of the interests which he had to consider, and declared 
that he could sanction no attempt to interfere with the Austrian 
government in the possession of Galicia. ‘The object of this 
conduct was to secure the cordial eo-operation of Austria 
during the campaign; after which he would have had no 
scruple in changing his tone, as he calculated (p.24.) on be- 
coming absolute master of the Continent in the course of a few 
years. In the present case, however, his cunning overshot its 
mark; the Poles being discouraged by his equivocal language, 
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and consequently proceeding in the sequel with much less 
ardour. 

The campaign was opened according to Bonaparte’s usual 
plan, without magazines; a method which may answer very 
well in a plentiful country, such as Lombardy, Flanders, or 
the archduchy of Austria, but which is wholly improper in 
thinly peopled and little cultivated regions like Lithuania and 
Russia. A force of above 60,000 cavalry had been suddenly 
poured into the former in the month of June; when the green 
corn was cut down with the scythe for forage, and the same 
exertion was required of the horses as if they had been nou- 
rished on wholesome food. The consequence was a great 
mortality, particularly after some stormy weather in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wilna; where the bodies of the horses lay 
scattered on the road, and infected the atmosphere. The want 
of supplies also drove the soldiers to the commission of ex. 
cesses; and, when disappointed of the expected provision 
after a long march, they had no scruple in setting fire to the 
cottages of those whom they considered as unwilling to relieve 
their wants. Bread, their usual food, was not to be obtained ; 
butchers’ meat, in a bad state, proved a pernicious substitute ; 
dysentery soon prevailed throughout the army ; and, as we have 
observed in our report of Labaume’s work, (Rev. for January 
1816, published with this Appendix,) a great mortality ensued 
among troops who never came into action. It would have been 
in vain, however, to attempt to awaken apprehensions of the 
result of the campaign among the French officers. ¢ No men 
can surpass them,’ says the author, ‘ in professional talents ; 
in marching, attacking, choosing a position, or manceuvring be- 
fore an enemy: but as soon as you take them off this ground, 
and enter on topics dependent on moral or political calculation, 
they lose the thread of their reasoning, and fall into the most 
ridiculous errors. They were all persuaded, at the outset of 
the campaign, that the Russians would risk general actions ; 
and, so lately as the end of September, they insisted that the 
Moldavian army would not venture to throw itself on the 
rear of the French. ‘* It must,” said Berthier, © direct its 
march into the heart of the empire, where the government will 
stand in need of all its disposable force.” ’ 

M: ve P. has given sketches of several of the public cha- 
racters with whom he was connected. Bignon, the author of 
the Exposé Comparatif, noticed in the first article of our present 
Number, had been his predecessor at Warsaw, and is treated 
by him, (p. 143,144.) in our opinion, with unmerited seve- 
rity. A more impartial estimate is given of Davoft; who, 
though said to be strictly disinterested, and conspicuous for 
professional 
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professional gallantry, had created, by the harshness of his 
manners, general disgust both in Poland and Prussia, The 
personage most frequently brought before us, however, is 
Maret ; from whom, as minister for foreign affairs, M. pr P. 
received his instructions and intelligence.—Orignally a reporter 
of the debates in the Convention, Maret succeeded Champagny 
in the ministry of foreign affairs, but was far from bringing to 
his office a proper system for the dispatch of business. ‘The 
persons connected with his department were doomed to dance 
attendance, hour after hour, in his lobby; and, when intro- 
duced at last, they saw his tables covered with a mass of port- 
folios and other papers, all scattered round in confusion. He 
inverted the natural course of things, sleeping during the fore- 
noon, and labouring during the night. ‘I found it impracti- 
cable,’ says M. pe PrapT, *‘ to obtain a deliberate audience 
of him before we left Paris ; and, on his return through War- 
saw, I had but too good an opportunity of seeing the strange 
want of method in his arrangements, and his loss of many 
precious hours in unmeaning conversation. His expositions 
want clearness; he never seems to come to a point. My offi- 
cial instructions contained no explicit plan; and they were a 
tissue of vague reasonings on the method of kindling the na- 
tional spirit of the Poles, whom, as it was whimsically ex- 
pressed, * i/ falloit pousser jusqu’aux transports, en évitant le 
delire.”’ 

In.attempting a delineation of the Ex-Emperor, the author has 
been but partially successful. He remarks very justly (p. 8.) that 
Napoleon’s violent and overbearing temper had the effect of keep- 
ing all independent counsellors at a distance, like the Sultan who 
threatened death to any one who should presume to say that he 
was in bad health: — he is correct, likewise, in asserting (p. 3.) 
that Bonaparte’s knowlege on a variety of subjects is super- 
ficial, and that he seeks to hide it under the cloak of confidence : 
— but M. pe P. has failed in giving a clear and distinct view of 
his late master’s character. It is necessary, therefore, to leave out 
of sight his vague and exaggerated declamations, and to confine 
our attention as much as possible to facts. The world has long 
been aware that Bonaparte’s policy was a mixture of cunning and 
violence: but the supposition that the latter predominated is 
not correct, since he aimed much rather at circumventing 
than at beating down his adversary. All his projects had 
a double plot, the secret of which he supposed to rest entirely 
with himself. ‘‘ I am sharp-sighted,” he said to M. pz PrapT, 
at the time of his contest with the Pope and the Cardinals; 
‘¢ they are Italians, but I am one too.”——Maret had made it a rule 
to copy his Imperial master in these commendable points.; = 
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he insisted during the whole campaign that affairs wore a fayour- 
able aspect, in spite of all the negative admonitions of M. pg 
Prapt. The latter took the alarm in the end of September, 
on finding the Russian troops from Moldavia advance north- 
wards through Poland : but AZaret soon wrote to him, (p. 192.) 
«¢ The Austrian force, whatever may be said to the contrary, 
is sufficient to contend with the enemy.” Nevertheless, the 
Austrians found it necessary to retreat, when Maret again 
wrote: ‘* This retreat cannot indeed be called a success, but 
it is not productive of danger;” and, two days afterward, he 
added, ** The retreat of the Austrians may be a manceuvre to 
draw the Russians on, and to fall on them at a favourable mo- 
ment.” Such dispatches as these were sent to the author 
for the purpose of being read to the Polish ministers, and others 
whom it was important to keep in good spirits. Maret had also 
no scruple in announcing the march of corps which had never 
existed ; and one day, (p. 195.) when M. pr Pranr was gravely 
relating the approach of a body of troops which might have 
made the tour of Europe since it had been first announced, the 
council burst into a general laugh, which put him on his guard 
against volunteering such communications for the future, 

A Polish Colonel of the name of Konopka, who had com- 
manded the lancers at Albuera, having received promotion, had 
been sent to his native district to obtain recruits. His station 
was to the eastward of Warsaw; and he remained there under 
the confidence inspired by the French reports, until, on the 
morning of the 19th of October, he and his levies (in number 
five hundred) were carried off by a sudden irruption of the 
Cossacks of Tzchitchagoff’s army: the arms, provisions, and 
even the military chest, containing a considerable sum pro- 
vided by Bonaparte for these levies, being borne away in tri- 
umph by the victors. Soon afterward came the intelligence 
that Bonaparte had begun to retreat from Moscow, which M. pe 
PrapT was commissioned to notify to the Poles, with an 
assurance that it was only the prelude to a signal vengeance on 
St. Petersburg in the next year. The ambassador now re- 
mained a fortnight without any accounts of the movements of 
the grand army, when he heard of its arrival at Smolensko 
with the loss of all its horses. The severity of the weather, 
and the march of the Russians from Moldavia on the line of 
the retreating force, excited in him considerable alarm: but 
Maret still continued to write from Wilna in a tone of confi- 
dence, and even represented as a victory the passage of the 
Beresina, which was accomplished by the most distressing 
sacrifices. ‘The news of this passage reached Warsaw on the 
ad of December; and a week afterward came accounts that 
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the whole of the diplomatic body, who had passed the autumns 
months with Maret at Wilna, were on the point of returning 
westward, and meant to stay some time at Warsaw: 


¢ When occupied in writing an answer to this letter, the door of 
my apartment opened, and gave admittance to a tall man, who 
entered leaning on the arm of one of my secretaries. ¢* Come along ; 
follow me,”’ said this phantom. His head was wrapt up in a covering 
of black taffeta; his countenance in a manner lost in the thickness of 
the fur by which it was surrounded ; and his walk visibly clogged by 
a double pair of boots lined with fur ; — he presented, in fact, the ap- 
pearance of a ghost. I rose, drew near, and, catching some features 
of his profile, exclaimed in recognizing him, “* Ah! it is you, Cau- 
laincourt; where is the Emperor?” “ At the Hotel d’ Angleterre ; 
he waits for you there.’ —‘* Why has he not alighted at the palace 2” 
—‘ He does not wish to be known.’? —** Have you every thing that 
you want ?”? —** Give us some Burgundy and Malaga.’”? —* Thecellar, 
the house, and all that it contains, are at your service ; — and where 
are you going in this manner ?”” —* To Paris.’”—“ And the army ?” 
—— ‘ Itis no more,” said he, raising his eyes to heaven. — ** And the 
victory of the Beresina, and the six thousand prisoners mentioned by 
the Duke of Bassano ??? — “* We accomplished our passage ; we took 
a few hundred men, who got off: —we have something else to do 
than to look after prisoners.”? Then, taking him by the hand, I said, 
6¢ Monsieur le Duc, it is high time for all the true servants of the 
Emperor to unite in their endeavours to make known to him the 
real state of things.”? — ‘* What a reverse!”” he replied, ‘ I, for 
one, have not to reproach myself with not having forewarned him : 
but let us go; the Emperor waits for us.”?_ Hurrying through the 
court and street, I proceeded till I reached the Hotel d’ Angleterre ; 
it was half-past one o’clock. A Polish gendarme was stationed at 
the door; the landlord of the hotel examined me ; and, hesitating a 
moment, he allowed me to pass. I found in the court the body ofa 
small carriage much shattered, mounted on a sledge constructed of 
four deal planks ; two other open sledges served to convey General 
Le Febvre Desnouettes, ‘another officer, the Mameluke Rustan, and 
a servant. This was all that remained of so much grandeur and 
magnificence! My imagination recalled to me the winding-sheet 
borne before the attendants of the great Saladin. — The door of a 
small parlour on the ground-floor opened slowly and mysteriouslyg 
a short explanation ensued ; when I was immediately recognized by 
Rustan, and introduced. Preparations were making for dinner ; 
and the Duke of Vicenza announced me to the Emperor, with whom 
I was left alone. He was in a small, cold, low-roofed apartment, 
with the shutters nearly closed to keep up his incognito; and a 
Polish girl was employed in ineffectual attempts to blow up a fire 
from some green sticks in the chimney. The Emperor was, as 
usual, walking about the room; and he had come on foot from the 
bridge of Praga tothe inn. I found him dressed in a superb pelisse 
of green cloth, with elegant gold frogs. His head was covered 


with a sort of fur-cowl, and his leather boots were also lined with 
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fur. ‘ Well, Mr. Ambassador,”’ said he smiling, ** how do things 
go on in this country ?’—I then proceeded to draw, with all the 
caution necessary towards a sovereign, and especially towards one of 
his disposition, a picture of the actual state of the duchy of Warsaw. 
It was far from flattering. I mentioned the distress of the duchy, 
and of the Poles; he would not hear of this, and sharply asked 
«¢ What then has ruined them ?”? —** The events of these six years 
past,” I replied, ‘the bad crop of the last year, and the Continental 
System, which deprives them of all commerce.”? — At these words, 
his eye reddened ; and he exclaimed, ‘‘ What, then, is the wish of the 
Poles ?’?-—* To be Prussians, if they cannot be Poles.’”?—*« And 
why not Russians?” rejoined he with an air of irritation. —“ We 
must raise a levy of ten thousand Polish Cossacks; a lance and a 
horse are all that is wanted ; with these we shall stop the advance of 
the Russians.”” I endeavoured to controvert this idea, which seemed 
to me highly objectionable : — he still insisted ; I defended myself, 
and evden: or by saying, * I for my part know not any advantage 
to be derived but from troops well organized, well paid, and well 
fed ;—the rest serves for little.”? Soon after this he dismissed 
me, by desiring me to bring to him after dinner Count Stanislaus 
Potocki, and the minister of finance, whom I had represented as the 
two most respectable members of the council. — This conversation 
lasted nearly a quarter of an hour, during which the Emperor con- 
tinued to walk about the room with that restlessness which I have 
always observed in him, and assuming at intervals the air of a pro- 

found reverie. 
¢ We rejoined Bonaparte about three o’clock, when he had just 
risen from table. To the expressions of unfeigned satisfaction 
uttered by the gentlemen on seeing him safe and sound, after so 
many dangers, he exclaimed; “ Dangers, none whatever; I am all 
life in a state of tumult; the greater the bustle the better: other 
kings fatten idly in the palace; I, on horseback and in the field. — 
Du sublime au ridicule, il n’y a qu'un pas.’ It was evident that he 
fancied himself assailed by the hisses of the whole of Europe, which is 
to him the greatest of punishments. ‘I find you much alarmed here.”? 
— << The Fact is that we know nothing but what public report brings 
us.’? —‘* Nonsense, the army is superb; I have 120,000 men; I 
have always beaten the Russians; they dare not stand before us: —~ 
they are no longer the soldiers of Friedland and Eylau. We shall 
maintain our ground in Wilna, I go to demand three hundred 
thousand men. Success will render the Russians confident. After 
having fought two or three battles on the Oder, in six months I shall 
be again on the Niemen. My power is greater on my throne than at 
the head of my army. I certainly leave the troops with regret, but 
I must keep aneye over Austria and Prussia. What has already hap- 
pened is nothing s-—it is an accidental misfortune, the effect of 
climate: the enemy has had noshare init. I have beaten them every 
where. They wished to cut me off at the Beresina, but I laughed 
at that fool of an admiral,” meaning Tzchitchagoff, whose name he 
could never pronounce. This rhapsody was répeated twice. He 
added .much about minds well fortified, and weak minds; — very 
nearly 
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nearly what is to be found in the 29th bulletin; he then continued: 
‘¢ I have seen such things often; at Marengo I was beaten till six 
o’clock in the evening; on the morrow, I was master of Italy. I 
could not hinder it from freezing in Russia; and I was told every 
morning that I had lost ten thousand horses during the night : — «¢ eh 
bien ! bon voyage.”? ‘This being repeated five or six times, he pro- 
ceeded: ** Our Norman horses are not so hardy as those of the 
Russians; they do not resist above nine degrees of cold*. The 
same may be said of the men: forexample, the Bavarians; not one of 
them is alive. Perhaps it will be observed that'I continued too long 
at Moscow: —that may be true: but the weather was fine, and 
winter came on before the usual period. I was in expectation of a 

ace; on the 5th of October I sent Lauriston totreat about it; I could 
a passed the winter in the southern provinces of Russia. We 
shall stand our ground at Wilna. I have left the King of Naples 
there. Ah! ah! this is a great political scene; he who ventures 
nothing gains nothing. The Russians have come forwards manfully ; 
— ae Alexander is beloved; they have clouds of Cossacks. 
This nation is of some importance ; their peasantry are attached to 
the government ; their nobles make war on horseback. It was pro- 

sed to me to give freedom to the slaves: but I would not agree to 
it: they would have massacred every one: — the result would have 
been dreadful. I carried on a regular warfare against the Emperor 
Alexander: but who could have thought,that they would have ever 
struck such a blow as that of the burning of Moscow ?”? — He then 
branched out into a variety of extravagant notions on the subject of 
the Polish levy ; which, by his account, was to arrest that Russian 
army before which three fester thousand French had given way. 
It wasin vain for the ministers to insist on the state of their country ; 
Napoleon’s resolution remained unshaken. He next communi- 
cated to us the expected arrival of the diplomatic body from Wilna; 
adding, ‘‘ they are mere spies— I wished to have none of them at 
my head-quarters — they are nothing but spies, employed in sending 
bulletins to their respective courts.”? ‘The conversation was pro- 
longed in this manner for nearly three hours. The fire had gone 
out, and the cold affected us all; but the Emperor, having warmed 
himself by talking, felt nothing. To a proposal of returning by 
the way of Silesia, he replied, “* 44, ah, la Prusse.’’ In short, after 
having repeated again and again, ‘* du sublime au ridicule, il n’y a qu'un 
pas ;’’ after having asked whether he was recognized by the people, 
and said it was of little consequence; after atte re-assured the 
ministers of his protection, and persuaded them to take courage ; 
he terminated the audience. The ministers and I expressing our best 
wishes for the preservation of his health, and for his welfare during 
the journey, he said, “ I never was in better health in my life; 
quand j’aurais le Diable, je ne m’en porterais que mieux.’? — Such 
was, word for word, this famous conversation. Its predominant 
feature was his dread of being pursued with hisses and execrations, 
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instead of receiving that burst of admiration with which Europe had 
resounded during fifteen years.’ 


The diplomatic body was not long in following Bonaparte to 
Warsaw: but Maret had kept up his deception to the last, 

and had given, apparently in high spirits, an entertainment to 
_ the ambassadors on the day before it became necessary to 
depart. We may judge that their surprize was great on re- 
ceiving notice, the next —_—? that in six hours they must 
set out, and travel through a frozen atmosphere above three 
hundred miles. This mode of managing matters appeared a 
fair subject of boast to Maret, who called it in his confidential 
moments a specimen de /a tenue politique: but it cost the life of 
Joel Barlow, whose lungs were unable to resist the dreadful 
trial. ‘Though Maret’s concealments had by this time brought 
on him the curses of all the diplomatic body, yet at Warsaw, 
in the middle of December, he persisted in his usual tone of 
confidence, alleging that the French troops would maintain 
their position at Wilna. It is melancholy to think how many 
gallant soldiers, Saxons, Bavarians, and others, were the vic- 
tims of the cruel policy of Bonaparte, who instructed his agents 
to deny to the last the necessity of a retreat. The Austrians 
were in a great measure preserved by the prudence of Schwart- 
zenberg; and M. pE P. takes no small credit to himself (p. 227.) 
for having contributed to give them timely warning of the 
inutility of farther operations. An Austrian officer having 
come to Warsaw in quest of information, 


« I told him,’ says the author, ¢ on the 25th of December, that in 
the state at which things had arrived it would be unmeaning cruelty 
to sacrifice a single man more; and that their only alternative was 
to follow the general movement of retreat. No words can express 
the gratitude of the Austrian at this frank communication: but I 
was doing no more than my duty, for I had been a witness during 
seven months of the sufferings and unwearied efforts of that army. 
I had made a point of taking its part against all who accused it of 
want of cordial co-operation; and I knew that it was left without 
information or orders, in the midst of the confusion produced by the > 
catastrophe of the grand army.’ 


It happens unluckily for M. pe P.’s invectives against the 
roguery of Maret and others, that his own candour should be 
subject to considerable question. He represents (p. 59.) his 
employment, particularly the much enyied one of Grand 
Auménier to the army, as actually forced on him. Another 
very suspicious passage is the extravagant compliment paid 
(p. 45.) to-the independence and discernment of the Parisians. 
An amusing specimen of his historical knowlege is given in 
p- 108., where he declares the destruction of Moscow to . 
the 
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the greatest calamity that has befallen mankind since the burn« 
ing of Troy. Infact, under a name indicative of Flemish or 
German origin, this author has all the frivolity and shallow- 
ness of a Frenchman. —'To these potent deductions from his 
claims on public attention, we must add a serious complaint 
of the vagueness and obscurity which prevail throughout all 
his attempts at general reasoning, such as in his preface, or int 
the first fifty pages of his book. ‘The latter begins, indeed, 
in so strange a way as to remind us of the brain-sick effusions 
of General Sarrazin. The wonder is that such a man should 
have received a commission of importance under a government 
which is reputed to have been sufficiently acute in the choice 
of its functionaries: it was much on a par with intrusting an 
army to Jourdan ; and the choice in either case is perhaps to 
be attributed to the insinuating address of the individual. Be 
this as it may, Bonaparte found out M. pe Prapr at last, 
and gave a very just estimate of him in the following note to 
Maret: “ At Warsaw, I saw the Abbé de Pradt; he 
talked to me about every thing and every body; he seems to 
have none of the qualifications that are necessary in his place. 
I took no notice of this to him; you have merely to recall him.” 





Art. VIII. De PEducation physique de ? Homme, &c.3 i.e. On 
the physical Education of Man. By M*‘. Friepitanprr, M.D. 
&c. 8vo. Paris, 1815. Imported by De Boffe. Price 10s. 


]* will be evident, on even slight reflection, that the subject 
of this work is of considerable imterest; and yet it has 
seldom been pursued by medical writers, in so systematic a 
manner as its importance would seem to demand. Physical 
Education is here defined to be, ¢ the art of favouring the 
several developements in the various individuals, and of per- 
fecting their organs or their dispositions in relation to the 
objects which surround us, and to the state of civilized society.” 
It differs from hygeine education, * because this regards the 
preservation of the health as far as it may be affected by the 
noxious causes with which the body is surrounded ; the latter 
considers man only in his actual condition, while the former 
looks forwards to his progress into a state which is always 
making advances.’ 

The treatise is divided into eleven chapters, in the first of 
which the author considers the question how far the disposition 
and faculties are hereditary or innate; and he is thus led to the 
inquiry whether we have it not in our power, by a suitable 
union of individuals in marriage, to produce at pleasure cer- 
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tain qualities of the body and mind, and to avoid those that 
are undesirable. It is admitted that such considerations are 
not likely to have much effect in the choice of a husband or a 
wife: but it may be important to establish the general principle, 
if not for a practical, at least for a physiological purpose. 
We next enter on the discussion of a more delicate question, 
whether the common notion be well founded, that illegitimate 
children are generally superior in their physical and moral 
powers to such as are born in wedlock. In the former case, 
the passions are supposed to be more impetuous, and the 
voluntary powers to be more free and unrestrained, so as to 
have given rise to the idea that the fruit of an illicit connection 
is formed with a more perfect organization: but M. Frrep- 
LANDER suspects that fact will not bear out this hypothesis ; 
‘and he thinks that the state of the mother’s feelings, when 
so circumstanced, during the period of gestation, will generally 
be such as not to prove favourable to the perfection of her 
offspring. i : 

A curious document is given, respecting the number of 
children that are born at Paris in the diiferent months of the 
year, including the average of the registers for six years: 
whence it appears ‘that the greatest number of children are 
born in the first four months of the year; the amount in 
March, for example, being nearly 56,000, while some of the 
other months do not exceed 45,000. It would be desirable 
that these observations were extended to other places, and that 
we should inquire whether no extraneous circumstances exist 
that might affect the result.— Another valuable document, 
communicated by M. Chaussier, relates to the number of cases 
of deformity which occurred at the hospital de /a Maternité, 
in a certain number of years. Out of 23,293 infants, 132 
only were born with some external obvious defect: 37 had 
the feet formed irregularly ; 34 had some defect in the head or 
spine; 29 had the hare lip; and 15 had some malconformation 
in the abdomen or adjacent parts: —the remaining deformities 
were in much smaller proportion. 

Chapter ii. treats on the Developement of the Foetus, the 
difference between infants at the time of their birth, and the 
means of distinguishmg their constitutions. ‘lhe observations 
in this chapter are purely anatomical, and refer to the com- 
parative buik of newly born children, the size of the different 
parts of the body, the rate of their growth, and the manner 
in which the organs successively advance to the state of 
maturity. After having described the infant at the time of its 
birth, the author proposes to mark out different periods or 
epochs in its life, until it arrives at adult age; and to treat 
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of each of these in succession, marking the comparative 
changes which the body and mind experience, the diseases to 
which they are peculiarly liable at these different stages, and 
the means that are to be adopted for their removal. The first 
epoch comprehends the period from birth to the appearance 
of the first teeth, and is said to be remarkable ¢ for the predo- 
minance of the fluids over the solids, of the lyraphatic system 
over the sanguineous, of the cellular texture over the muscular 
fibre, and for the excess of the susceptibility over the means 
of directing the powers. The head is large, the heart occu- 
pies a space eight times greater in proportion than in the adult, 
the pulse beats from 120 to 140 in the minute, and its velocity 
decreases as the bulk of the body augments by its growth. 
The senses and intellectual powers are generally in a state of 
repose, and the infant requires a large allowance of sleep.’ 

In the iiid chapter are detailed the principles of physical 
Education adapted to the first epoch of life. Here we have 
a review of all the circumstances which are the principal ob- 
jects of attention in the management of newly born children ; 
their food, dress, exercise, the manner of nursing them, &c. 
The observations are generally good, but sometimes too much 
refined and trifling; which, however, we conceive to depend 
in a great measure on the want of simplicity that prevails on the 
Continent respecting medicine, and all the collateral sciences. 
We shall quote a paragraph which seems to us to contain 
some judicious and rather novel ideas. Speaking of the 
management of infants in France, the author observes 3 


‘ It appears to me that mothers play too much with their children 
in the first epoch of life, and excite their vivacity too much. They 
do not. sufficiently consider that, at this period, and even in the 
next, we are to pay particular regard to the physical developement. 
This observation would be more apparent, were we to compare the 
different modes of education ina more advancedepoch. In England, 
where physical education has arrived at an unusual degree of perfec- 
tion, mothers seem to me to think only of the physical beauty of the 
child: they give it a great deal of liberty without fatiguing it. In . 
Germany, mothers recommend that their children should be kept 
quiet, and insist too much on that moderation to which their tempe- 
rature disposes them. In France, the cares of a mother seem to 
be chiefly directed to another point, to prevent the child from be- 
coming stupid, and from being deficient in quickness of understand- 
ing: but these tender mothers have nothing to fear in this respect, 
in a country in which the intellectual faculties and social amiability 
are so liberally diffused. For a long time, infants require only neat- 
ness, warm and pure air, milk, and repose ; and accordingly, when 
they are well, they do nothing but eat and sleep.’ 


Chapter iv. ison the process of Dentition, and v. on Wean- 
ing. We may make the same remarks on these as on some 
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of the former parts of the work; the observations being gene- 
rally correct, but not unfrequently trifling. ‘The fever and 
uneasiness which arise from cutting the teeth are to be relieved 
© by warm fomentations and light frictions, and by glysters of 
linseed and oil, to which may be added opiates or other ano- 
dynes ; evacuations may be procured oY a little syrop of chicory 
and rhubarb, and by a light infusion of manna. We may, on 
the contrary, stop the too violent action of the bowels by 
solutions of gum Arabic, decoctions of rice, &c.: we may 
produce perspirations by warm baths and infusions of light 
aromatic plants, such as the lime; and the vomiting of glairy 
matter by gentle emetics.’ To this kind of practice the cure 
is trusted; while lancing the gums, the most obvious, direct, 
and effectual of all remedies, is mentioned as not to be adopted 
without great caution; and the author says with respect to it, 
* in general it is proper not to interfere with the operations of 
nature.’ — A large part of the chapter on Weaning is in a 
similar strain; detailing a minute account of the effect of a 
variety of substances which may be employed as food for the 
child, but the greatest part of which no one in this country 
would ever think of giving to an infant under any circumstances, 
— Here the author introduces a kind of hypothesis respecting 
the growth of the body, and the manner of directing its energy, 
which may be worth notice, as having probably some foun- 
dation in truth. It is supposed that there is an exeess or 
superabundance of vitality and nutritive power, which may be 
thrown on different parts of the system, and made to produce 
different effects ; so that, to a certain degree, we can guide it 
towards one point and draw it off from another. In the proper 
management of this energy, therefore, in the due balancing 
of it and apportioning it to the various parts of the system, con- 
sists one very important part of physical education. 

The vith chapter relates to the influence of Climate, Soil, the 
Seasons, and other external circumstances, on the infant; and 
to the means of obviating their several bad effects by suitable 
habitations, cleanliness, proper garments, and other precau- 
tionary measures. Here we have, as before, much minute 
observation, some things useful, and some trivial. ‘The 
author first examines the effect produced by different countries, 
as far as climate is concerned; and then the difference between 
the constitution of the inhabitants of mountains and vallies, 
and those of crowded cities and open plains. On this subject 
he offers some sensible remarks : 


‘ We acknowlege that a well situated country presents the most 
favourable chance for the physical developement of the earliest infancy: 
but we must confess that our cities are improving in salubrity ; and 
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that there are developements, dispositions, and faculties, which cannot 
flourish but in the bosom of a numerous society. Is it determined 
that the child must exercise some art? Then we shall be obliged to 
sacrifice, for his moral education, other advantages which are some- 
times very important. If he happens to have been born in a large 
city, if his destiny carry him to one of those employments which re- 
quire a great congregation of individuals, we shall be under the neces- 
sity of learning and judging of the means supplied by civilization, to 
diminish the inconveniencies which it brings along with it. Natural 
inclination obliges us to unite ; and it is then improper to regard, as 
an unnatural state, that of those thousands of men who have beer 
compelied to find means of forming themselves into society, as we 
see it exist at the present time.’ 


The viith, vilith, and ixth chapters treat on Exercise, on the 
Senses, and on Speech. In the first, we have an account of 
the formation of the bones, the joints, and the muscles; with 
remarks on the natural action of these parts, on the mechanical 
diseases to which they are occasionally liable, and on the means 
of remedying them. With respect to the more immediate 
subject of the chapter, it is treated with the usual minuteness ; 
all the different kinds of exercises, for use and amusement, are 
considered ; and their effect is appreciated both on the body in 
general and on its different organs in particular. The chapter 
on the Senses is one of the most ingenious of the whole volume; 
the gradual developement of the different nervous powers in 
the young infant are well described; their connection with 
each other is traced; and the means are pointed out for 
strengthen'ng them and correcting their defects. 

Chapter s., on Puberty, is well worth the attention of those 
who are engaged in the education and management of young 
persons at that period of life to which it relates. —'The xith 
and concluding chapter discusses the relation between the dis- 
positions of the soul and intellectual faculties, and the body ; 
and the influence of moral over physical education. It is 
necessarily, in a great measure, metaphysical: but it is obvi- 
ously a very important addition to the general subject of the 
volume. A large part of it is devoted to the consideration of 
the passions, and their action on the corporeal functions. The 
intellectual and sensual affections, which conspire to form the 
disposition, ought to be balanced in the nicest manner, in order 
to produce that state of equilibrium which gives us the idea of 
a perfect character; and, according to the excess of the one or 
the other of these classes of emotions, which are styled desires 
and sentiments, it is supposed that the temperaments are pro- 
duced. The four temperaments of Hippocrates are conceived 
to present a correct view of human nature, in its actual con- 
dition, although they are attributed to a different set of aes,” 
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It is argued that the sanguine and the phlegmatic temperaments 
have an equilibrium between the desires and the sentiments: 
but they both exist in the first in an increased degree of acti- 
vity ; and in the second, on the contrary, they exhibit marks of 
deficiency. ‘The choleric is supposed to possess a predomi- 
nence of desires;—the melancholic, of sentiments. The 
author observes, in conclusion, that ‘ the exclusive cultivation 
of corporeal force would only produce the right of the 
strongest, such as we behold it in the origin of social order. 
The faculties of the soul, if they alone ase cultivated, would 
only produce ardour of the passions; which, like the sun at the 
equator, would consume the most beautiful productions : while 
coo] reason, if it should obtain too much command over the 
movements of the soul and the exercises of the body, would 
extinguish the germ of energy, and would stifle every feeling 
of the heart, so as to become like a wintry sun; or rather like 
light, which illuminates without warming.’ 


Speaking generally, we may recommend this volume to those_ 


who are interested in the subject of it, as a work of some 
talent, and as a respectable body of information: but it has 
the fault of being too diffuse, and of resembling an academic 
thesis, in which the writer heaps up a large mass of inform- 
ation from diiferent quarters, without exercising much selection, 
or adding materially from the stores of his own mind. 


a. 





Art. IX. £ssai sur laThéorie des Nombres ; i.e. An Essay on the 
Theory of Numbers) By A.M. Lecenpre. New Edition. 
4to. Paris. 


[HE theory of numbers is a modern branch of analysis, which 
has not at present much engaged the attention of English 
mathematicians. We know, indeed, but of three distinct trea- 
tises respecting it, viz. the Essay of M. Lecenpre, which 
forms the subject of this article and which was first published 
at Paris in 1801, — Gawss’s “ Disquisitiones Arithmetica,” pub- 
lished at Brunswick about the same time, and since (viz. in 1807) 
translated into French under the title of ‘ Récherches Arith- 
metiques,’ by M. Poullet Delisle *,— and Barlow’s  Elemen- 
tary Investigation of the Theory of Numbers,” London, 1811. 
It should be observed, however, that, although these are the 
only separate treatises on this interesting branch of analysis, it 
still has engaged the attention of nearly all the most cele- 
brated algebraists of the last two centuries. Bachet and Fermat, 
particularly the latter, first brought it under consideration by 
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the enunciation of several very remarkable numerical proposi- 


tions, in their respective editions of the algebra of Diophantus : 
but Euler, Waring, and Lagrange, have most contributed 
towards giving the subject its present scientific character; and 
to them we are therefore indebted for having thus opened this 
new and extensive field to the investigation of modern alge- 
braists. Still, as the papers which contain the disquisitions of 
these celebrated authors are spread through various volumes of 
the transactions of different learned societies, M. LEGENDRE 
thought that he should render an acceptable service to the 
sciences by selecting the most interesting of them, and publish- 
ing them ina distinct work. He ultimately determined, how- 
ever, to form a complete treatise on the Theory of Numbers; 
in which he of course availed himself of all the resources above 
mentioned, adding such parts as were necessary to combine 
them into one uniform system, which he has farther extended 
by many new and original investigations. His first edition was 
divided into an introduction, and four parts: but, in the pre- 
sent, the author has added a fifth part ; and we intend to give 
a brief sketch of all of them. 

The introduction is principally occupied by definitions, and a 
few propositions on the general properties of prime and com- 
posite numbers: in which it is demonstrated that no algebraical 
formula can be found to exhibit prime numbers only, and that 
the quantity of prime numbers is infinite. It is singular that 
the former demonstration, which is remarkably simple, should 
have escaped those who so long and uselessly endeavoured to 
find such a formula; although it must be admitted that, before 
the demonstration was known, we might be led by certain cases 
to imagine it to be possible to find such an expression. Among 
others, M. LEGENDRE mentions the simple expression x * + 
x +413; where, by making successively x=0, 1, 2, &c. the 
first forty results are prime numbers. A great variety of other 
numerical propositions are also demonstrated in this chapter. 
With regard to composite numbers, he shews how we may 
estimate the number as also the sum of their divisors and 
factors ; and that a number WN being reduced to the form a* 4 
e?, &c. a,b, c, being prime, the number of its divisors will be ex 


pressed by the formula (m+1)x(#+1) X(p+1), &c. and the 
m+ n+I ; prt . 
a—1 nee" ain 
a—lI x b—I x c—I Xs Se. 
Also, the formula Nx — — Fc 


sum of all its divisors by 








x,&c. will represent 





the numbér of integers that are less than NN, and also prime 
to it. The author concludes this introduction with a short 
table 
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table of prime numbers, which is useful as a reference in many 
succeeding propositions. 

Part i. is wholly occupied in developing the doctrine of con- 
tinued fraction, with its application to the solution of indeter- 
minate problems of the first and second degree; and to finding 
the roots of equations of any degree whatever. 

The application of continued fraction to the solution of in- 
determinate equations of the first degree, as a x-tby=¢, is now 
well understood: but, with regard to those of the second, to 
which the doctrine may be extended with equal facility, it has 
not received the attention to which it ts intitled by its simpli- 
city and the generality of its use. ‘The problem »’— ay*=1 
was formerly reckoned one of the most difficult of the inde- 
terminate analysis, and was proposed by Fermat, in a limited 
form, as a challenge to all the English mathematicians of his 
time. Dr. Pell, in. consequence, gave a solution, although it did 
not embrace the general equation: but Lagrange, by shewing 
how to extract the square root of any non-quadrate number by 
continued fractions, furnished a direct and general solution of 
the problem, which may be justly considered as one of the most 
important improvements that the indeterminate analysis has 
received at the hands of that celebrated author. ‘The mere 
solution of the above equation may probably be regarded by 
many readers as a matter rather of curiosity than utility: but 
those who are acquainted with its extensive application in a 
variety of interesting inquiries will not view it in the same 
light. 

Having in the first part illustrated all the most useful branches 
of the indeterminate analysis, M. LeGrnpre proceeds to 
manifest, in Part ii., its application to the demonstration of 
several numerical propositions; and, among others, this funda- 
mental one, first proposed but not demonstrated by Fermat; 
viz. ‘ If ¢ be any prime number, and N any number not 


divisible by c, then will the quantity N—1 be divisible by 


c:” which proposition, like the one above mentioned, is of 


extensive application in a great variety of important investiga- 
tions. M. Gauss’s demonstration, however, which is adopted 
by Mr. Barlow, has greatly the advantage of the above in point 
of simplicity. , 

Many other curious propositions are also demonstrated in 
the different chapters of this part, from which we shall select a 
few of the most remarkable. 

‘If m be a prime number, the product 1. 2. 3. 4. §. «++. 
(n—1) augmented by unity is divisible by #.’? This proposi- 
tion was first invented by Sir John Wilson, a friend of Dr. 
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Waring, and is given in the Meditationes Algebraice of the 
latter author, but without a demonstration ; which had been 
previously supplied by Lagrange in the Memoirs of the Academy 
of Berlin for 1772- 

In chapter iii. we have the demonstration of the following 
propositions : 

‘ The sum of two squares prime to each other, or any number of 
the form ¢* + u*, can only have divisors that are of the same form; 
i.e. they can only be divided by numbers that are also the sums of 
two squares. 

‘ The case is the same with the formule ¢?+2u? and #?-—2u’, 
— of which admits only of divisors of the same form with 
itselr. 

‘ Also, the formule ¢*+ 3u? and ¢’—5u* have still the same pro- 


perty, if we only except such divisors as are the double of odd 
numbers.’ 


The subsequent propositions, which depend on the above, 
are very remarkable : 


‘Every prime number of the form 4n+1 is the sum of two 
squares. 

¢ Every prime number of the form 8n .1 is at the same time of 
the three forms y?+2*, y'+ 22, y —22". 

¢ Every prime number of the form 82 : 3 is of the form y* . 22” ; 
and every prime number of the form 82+7 is also of the form 


y—22*.” 


Whence, again, it follows that, 


¢ 1. All prime numbers of the linear forms 82 +1, and 82+5, are, 
exclusively of all others, of the quadratic form y' +2. 

‘2. All prime numbers of the linear forms 82+1, and 8n2+3, 
are, exclusively of all others, of the quadratic form y +4 22 . 

‘3. All prime numbers of the linear forms 87 -- 1, and 82 + 7, are, 
exclusively of all others, of the quadratic form y'—22°.’ 


In the next chapter, it is demonstrated that the product of 
two numbers, each of which is the sum of four squares, is 
itself the sum of four squares; and hence, by a simple deduce 
tion, that every number whatever is the sum of two, three, or 
four squares, which is a particular part of the general propo- 
sitions of Fermat, viz. “© Nempe omnem numerum vel esse trian- 
gulum vel ex duobus aut tribus triangulis compositum; esse qua 
dratum vel ex duobus aut tribus aut quatuor quadratis compositum ; 
esse pentagonum vel ex duobus, tribus, quatuor, aut quinque penta 
gonis compositum ; et sic deinceps in infinitum in hexagonis, hepta- 
gonis, et polygonis, quibus libet.”— Of these several cases, only the 
second had been demonstrated by Lagrange: but M. LEGEN- 


PRE has now succeeded in demonstrating the first. All the ye 
stl 
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still remain in the state in which the proposition was left by 
Fermat at page 180. of his edition of Diophantus. 

The succeeding chapters of this part are employed in a far- 
ther investigation of the properties of divisors, the formation of 
tables of formulz, and their application to the determination 
of the factors of numbers. The third part is also of the same 
kind ; except that it relates to the forms of divisors with re- 
ference to three squares, whereas the second considered them 
only as composed of two squares, or at least of two indeter- 
minate quantities. 

Part iv. commences with the demonstration of certain ne- 
gative numerical propositions, most of which were proposed 
by Fermat in-his notes on Diophantus: but which, like those 
that we have already mentioned, were left by him without de- 
monstration. The reason for this omission appears to have 
been that he was preparing an original work on the subject: 
but, whether he afterward declined the prosecution of it, or 
whether it was left by him at his death and destroyed, we do 
not know. ‘The loss of it, however, from whatever cause it 
may have arisen, cannot fail to be a subject of regret to those 
who possess any relish for this refined branch of analysis, and 
who are able to appreciate the transcendent talents of that ce- 
lebrated author. 

The most remarkable of the propositions contained in 
chapter 1. are these: viz. 


¢ The area of a right-angled triangle in whole numbers cannot be 
equal to a rational square. 

‘ The two formule x*+ y” and x*—y? cannot be both squares with 
the same values of x and y. 

‘ Neither the sum nor the difference of two biquadratics can be 
equal to a square. 

‘ Neither the sum nor the difference of two cubes can be equal to 
a cube.’ 


The latter of these properties 1s again only a particular case 
of Fermat's general proposition, which may be thus briefly ex- 
pressed: ‘ Neither the sum nor the difference of any two 


equal powers above the second can be equal to a power of the 
° e . 3 n me . 

same dimension ; or the equation x +y =2" is always impose 

sible in integers, when # is greater than 2.” Of this general 

theorem, only the cases in which ” — 3 and n= 4 have received 

a correct demonstration. Mr. Barlow, in his Theory of 

Numbers,” has attempted the general proposition, and has 


demonstrated that, if there be any case in which the equation 
x”—y"=2” is possible, the differences xy, x—z, and the sum 
y+z, must be each complete nth powers; or two of them 
must 
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must be complete n+ powers, and the other an nth power 
divided by the index : but he has certainly failed, in the fol- 
lowing proposition, to demonstrate the impossibility of the ori- 
ginal equation. 

The second chapter of this part relates to the integral so- 


lution of the equation x*——ay, which is very elegant, and 
executed in the author’s best style; and the concluding chapter, 
containing the solution of certain Diophantine problems, also 
displays great ingenuity, and is deserving of an attentive 
perusal. 

Part v.. which is now added to the original work in the 
second edition, is wholly occupied in illustrating Gauss’s cele- 


brated theorem relative to binomial equations of the form «*— 


t=e, and x*+1=0. Cotes first gave the solution of these 
equations by means of trigonometrical lines, and afterward ap 
plied them to great advantage in a variety of cases in his Har- 
monia Mensurarum : but M. Gauss was the first who submitted 
them to the rules of simple algebra, at the conclusion of his 
Disquisitiones Arithmetice ; by means of which, many trigono- 
metrical quantities, that were before regarded as totally inex- 
pressible in any finite form, are now exhibited by quadratic and 
cubic surds. Consequently, all those polygons which depend 
on the former, are geometrically inscribable in a circle: con- 
structions which had long been considered as absolutely im- 
possible, before the publication of the latter work. 

Previously to the appearance of Gauss’s theorem, the only 
polygons admitting of a geometrical construction were the 
triangle, the square, and the pentagon; with such others as 
depended on these, viz. the hexagon, the octagon, the decagon, 
&c. but that author shews how any polygon of a prime num- 


ber of sides, of the form 2” +1, may be solved by quadratic 
equations ; and consequently all such polygons will admit of a 
geometrical construction. Generally, if 7 be any prime num- 
ber denoting the number of sides of any polygon, and n—1 be 


put under the form a? bf c’, &c. the solution will be effected 
by means of p equations of the dimension a; g equations of 
the dimension 6; r equations of the dimension c, &c.3 and, 


consequently, when 2 =2”+1, or n—1=2z2, the solution of 
the equation will depend on m equations of the second de- 
gree, and will therefore admit of a geometrical construction. 
We cannot here enter on this subject at such a length as to 
render the mode of solution sufficiently obvious to those who 
are unacquainted with the principles of the Cotesian theorem : 
but those who know the connection between the theorem 
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x"——1==0, and the inscription of a polygon of 7 dimensions in 
a circle, will not be at a loss to understand the following indi- 
cation of Gauss’s solution. Since 17 is a prime number of the 


form 2”+1 or 17==2++1, let it be proposed to find the 16 
imaginary roots of the equation x”—-1=o0. This equation, 


divided byx—1, becomes x"* + x 4 x"*+x'5+4,&c.x*+x'+1=0: 


make x! x9 "3 beetS xe bet 4 xt xp 
| BF he OBO he O05 oh ae be elt abe 7 ae t® be oe = ot: 
then it is obvious that p-+p'=—13 and, by multiplying the 
two lines together, the product will be found to comprize the 
whole series of roots four times over. Consequently, pp'==—4. 
By means, therefore, of the two equations p+p'= —1 and 
pp'=—-4, we obtain p = —}+4,/17, and pt =-——}—4,/17. 
Again, divide the first of the above series, or p, into these two: 
wb x xo xt mq 
We KO K+ KO G's 
Then, we shall have by addition g + g'=-p, and by multiplication 
qqg'= —1, whence g = §p+4,/ (4+ "), which is therefore 
numerically determined. ‘Then, again, let »'+4 x*'°= 4%, and 
x'34x+==7'; and we obtain by multiplication and addition, as 
before, ¢=3q+44/ (¢?— 47 )3 the value of g” having been 
found from the second of the original divisors, or from p', as 
g was from p. 

Having thus obtained x' + x'*=z, and knowing that x'++*"°= 
x'7==1, we find immediately the value of x ; and in the same 
way, or simply by involution, we may derive the imaginary 
expressions for all the other roots of the proposed equation.— 
in a similar manner, the imaginary roots of any other binomial 
equation may be obtained; at least as far as the present state 
of analysis will allow of our solving the reduced equations, 
The first solution of this problem is undoubtedly due to 
M. Gauss: but his mode of exhibiting it is by no means 
conspicuous. M. Lecenpre, without deviating from the 
general principles of Gauss, has rendered it much more intel- 
ligible : but the simplest investigation is given in the last chapter 
of Barlow’s “ ‘Theory of Numbers.” 

We cannot extend this article to a greater length, and shall 
therefore conclude it by recommending the subject of it to all 
those of our readers who wish to possess a thorough knowlege 
of the principles of modern algebra. 
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Art. X. Mémoire sur le Mouvement de Rotation, &c.3 i.e. A 
“Memoir on the Rotation of a solid free Body about the Centre of- 
its Mass. By J. F. Francais, Professor in the Imperial School 
of Artillery and Engineering. 4to. pp. 56. Paris. 1813. 


AS the rotation of a solid body in free space is a very import- 
ant problem both in mechanics and in physical astro- 
nomy, it has accordingly exercised the talents of many of the 
ablest mathematiciansof Europe, particularly D’ Alembert, Euler, 
Lagrange, Laplace, and Poisson. In the present memoir, the 
subject is treated, we cannot say in the most simple manner, 
but certainly in the most general that the problem admits ; 
that is, by considering the co-ordinates (x, y, z,) of any point 
of the body, after the time 7, as functions of the initial co- 
ordinates of the same point, of the forces (XY, 2, Z,) applied 
to the body, and of the time ¢; and thence determining the 
value of those co-ordinates. 

M. Frangats divides his essay into six articles ; in the first 
is given the preliminary formulz for the transformation of the 
co-ordinates which are necessary for the solution of the 
problem ; and in the second, the manner of abridging them, 
the theory of the momenta of inertia, and the principal axes, 
The third contains the general analytical solution of the pro- 
blem of rotation; the fourth, the deduction from the preceding 
of the principal properties relative to the axes of spontaneous 
rotation, the momenta of rotation, and the principal axes; the 
fifth includes discussions relative to the general solution; and’ 
in the sixth is given the complete solution in finite terms, in 
the cases in which the momenta of inertia with regard to the 
two principal axes are equal. The author has also added a 
supplement on the maxima and minima of the angular veloci- 
ties about the axis of spontaneous rotation. 

Since it is impossible to exhibit within our limits any of the 
peculiarities of this general solution of the problem of rotation, 
we must be contented with abstracting the conclusion which 
the author has drawn from the supplementary chapter above 
mentioned : 


¢ 1. Whatever may be the initial circumstances of motion, the total 
angular velocity has always a maximum or minimum value ; and this 
maximum or minimum has always place when the spontaneous axis 
passes through the plane of the two principal axes. 

‘ 2. The maximum has place when the spontaneous axis passes 
through the plane of the principal axes maximum and minimum ; and 
then the partial angular velocities about these two axes are also 
maxima, while that about the principal mean axis is zero. 

‘ 3. The minimum has place when the spontaneous axis passes 
through the plane of the principal mean axis and that about which 
the spontaneous axes oscillate ; and then the partial angular velocity 
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about the principal mean axis is at its maximum, and those about the 
two other axes at their minimum: the one of them being zero, that is 
to say, that which is made about the principal axis which is not the 
axis of the cone described by the spontaneous axis. 

‘4. In the particular case in which the spontaneous axis moves in 
a plane passing by the principal mean axis, the minimum has place 
when the spontaneous axis coincides with this principal axjs; and then 
the partial angular velocity about this principal axis is at its maximum, 
while those about the other two principal axes are nothing.’ 


These conclusions are certainly important with regard to the 
general problem; and we meet with others equally interesting, 
but they could not be understood without a reference to the 
formule from which they are deduced. 





Art. XI. Opinion d’un Créancier, &c.; i. e. The Opinion of a 
Public Creditor on the Budget, and on the Observations and 
Reflections to which it has given rise; addressed to the national 
Creditors. gto. pp.41. Paris. 

for French Budget was presented to the Chamber of Depu- 

ties, or in other words to their House of Commons, on the 
22d of July 1814, by Baron Louis, the finance-minister. His 
speech accompanying it was conceived in very plain unas- 
suming language; and, after having explained the enormous 
mass of debt incurred by Bonaparte in the three months of his 
reign previously to the 1st of April, it proceeded to discuss 
several methods of doing justice to the national creditors. 
Shortly after its appearance, this budget was attacked in 
Paris by a numerous class of persons, who conceive that their 
own importance is increased by criticizing the acts of govern- 
ment, and by significantly insinuating how much better they 
could have managed the concerns of the public. In addition 
to those verbal commentators, two antagonists appeared in 
writing, one of them anonymous, but supposed to be Bona- 
parte’s late finance-minister, Gaudin ; the other avowed, viz. 

M. Ganilh, known by his publication on political economy, (see 

M.R. vol. Ixxi. N.S. p.419.) and other works. The present is, we 

understand, a demi-oflicial answer to both, given to the world 

under the convenient name of a state-creditor, but composed 
with a perspicuity and animation which are indicative of a pen 
that is accustomed to literary composition. ‘The writer begins. 
by justifying the lenity shewn by the present government 
towards the ministers and others who had been employed by 
Bonaparte, and asks which of them ever had sufficient freedom 
of thought or action in any project to be intitled to the honour 
or exposed to the blame attendant on its results; arguing that, 
where no free will existed, no responsibility should attach ; 
and that the present government has accordingly considered 
one 
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one man only as responsible for all the errors of the late 
tyranny. If they have any where departed from this rule, it has 
been, says the writer, to shew kindness to individuals who 
exerted themselves to soothe, by their representations, the 
harsh character of their master; and to soften in their ope- 
ration his peremptory and insensate commands. 

The accounts of the different departments of finance exhi- 
bited under the time of Bonaparte, whether relating to the 
army, the navy, or the home-administration, were frequently 
drawn in such a manner as to put it out of the power of the 
public to form any just conception of them. They expressed 
not the amount of money due and payable by these respective 
departments, but that part of it merely for which the govern- 
ment had chosen to make a provision; so that a contractor, 
who had furnished stores to the amount of 30,000l., was 
brought forwards as a creditor only for the 15,0001. which the 
government consented to pay him at the time. No notice was 
taken of the large sums raised in the shape of contributions 
from Germany, Italy, or Spain; the plan being to make a 
correspondent reduction in the estimate of army-charges, with 
the view of concealing from the people the enormous expence 
of that department. 

After these general observations, the present author enters 
into a variety of specific calculations in answer to the argu- 
ments of the two opposition-writers ; calculations which are 
of little interest in any case, and least of all when they refer 
to the affairs of a foreign country. — Passing subsequently 
from the animadversions of the anonymous pamphleteer to 
those of M. Ganil/h, he admits the extensive erudition of the 
latter, but considers him as a very indifferent practical finan- 
cier, and even accuses him flatly of dealing in hazardous 
plans and chimerical projects. M. Ganilh’s suggestion was 
to fund, without hesitation, the whole of the floating debt; 
as if an addition of so many millions to the existing mass 
would not, in the present state of the French revenue, be 
productive of an immediate fall in the stocks, and consequently 
of serious injury to the body of stock-holders at large. ‘To 
this dangerous proposition, he added the still bolder suggestion 
of giving up all direct taxes, and making a vigorous addition to 
the indirect taxes, on the plan which regulates, in a great 
degree, the financial system of England. ‘To the principle of 
this plan the official writer is disposed to assent: but its exe- 
cution he deems impracticable in the present state of public 
feeling in France, where direct taxes have long been levied, and 
indirect taxes are almost a novelty. 

To these, observations on financial topics, is added a variety 


of others equally deserving of attention for their own im- 
. portance, 
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portance, and for the quarter from which they proceed. 
The French, or rather the Parisians, have shewn themselves 
sufficiently ready to animadvert on public measures, whenever 
the character of the government was such as to allow those 
criticisms to take place without personal hazard. After the 
overthrow of the Jacobins in 1794, and more particularly in 
1796 and 1797, the Paris papers breathed, like the Legislative 
Assembly, a strong spirit of independence; and a similar dis- 
position has been sufficiently manifest both among the minority 
in the Chamber of Deputies, and in those private circles in 
which national affairs are the subject of discussion. How far 
the French are, as yet, capable of deriving advantage from 
this latitude of debate, is a question of no very easy decision; 
the use hitherto made of it, both in and out of the Legislative 
Assembly, having been rather to display the powers of the 
speakers than to aim at the introduction of actual improve- 
ment. ‘The writer of the tract under review approves of an 
Opposition, but requires that it should be enlightened and 
temperate. It has no occasion, he says, for courage, because 
it is in no danger; nor should an impatience to acquire popu- 
larity, or the mania of introducing new projects, lead it to 
throw wanton impediments in the way of government. 
Another topic, on which this author dwells at considerable 
length, is the question how far it is expedient to limit the 
rate of interest. He analyzes the component parts of interest 
in a way that indicates his familiarity with the doctrines of 
political economy, and explains (p. 33.) that it is composed 
chiefly of two parts; viz. the natural profit of capital, and a 
premium of insurance for the hazard incurred by making a 
Joan. ‘The former varies in different countries, according to 
the relative abundance of capital, and was lower in Holland 
in the prosperous days of that republic than it has ever been 
in any other state: — the latter is necessarily subject to con- 
siderable: fluctuation in consequence of the difference of various 
kinds of securities. ‘To an unacquaintance with the causes 
which are productive of these variations, the author ascribes 
the almost universal error of governments in attempting to 
limit the rate of interest by law. Such limitations are main- 
tained by statutes and penalties in all countries; and yet, in 
almest all, the consequence of these statutes has been to 
aggravate the evil by increasing the rate of interest, or in other 
words by increasing the pressure on the borrower. ¢ Usury,’ 
says the present writer, in that figurative style which is sanc- 
tioned by French taste, but which is scarcely admitted in such 
discussions in this country, § Usury is a monster of sufficient 
strength to resist the law, and of sufficient dexterity to escape it. 
Tt laughs at the efforts of rulers, and warns them to desist from 
a course 
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a course which can only accelerate the embarrassment of those 
whom they wish to protect.’ Capital, it is here argued, is 
as fair an object of bargaining as any article of merchandise, 
and the owner is equally intitled to make the most of it. No 
wise government ever thought of imposing a limit on the rent 
of land, or the profit of merchants; yet land is nothing else 
than capital invested in a particular way; exactly as merch- 
andise constitutes the investment of the trader, and money 
the investment’ of those who are usually termed capitalists. 
Equity, then, points out very clearly that money ought no more 
to be subjected to a maximum as to its return, than houses, 
estates, or any other mode in which capital may be invested. 
We here discover, for the first time, in an official publication, 
an admission of the inexpediency of limiting the rate of interest ; 
and some of our readers will be surprized to learn that this 
course is avowedly adopted by the French government, which 
is paying at the present moment eight per cent. on the whole 
of its unfunded debt. We have likewise been given to under- 
stand that, for a considerable time past, no positive statute 
has existed with regard to the limitation of interest. Whether 
the French minister will be enabled to continue to act on this 
plan, or be obliged to revert to an enactment of the old law, 
we do not undertake to pronounce: but it would be singular if 
France, a country so far behind England and Holland in com- 
mercial progress, were to set the first example of a departure 
from antient usage in a point of so much importance. «= In 
France, as among us, the majority of the public is adverse, 
from the best intentions, to the latitude now recommended ; 
apprehending that a relaxation of the law might give additional 
facilities to the odious practice of usury. ‘To such persons, we 
would recommend a perusal of Mr. Bentham’s tract, unluckily 
intitled «© A Defence of Usury,” and of Mr. Sugden’s late 
pamphlet on the abuses attendant on the practice of borrowing 


money on annuity. Any barrister of extensive practice is. 


likely to give ample testimony to the same effect, and to satisfy 

the benevolent inquirer that the existing law is by no means 

effectual for the repression of an overcharge of interest. 
Should it be deemed expedient to adopt the course so 


strongly recommended by the writer of the present tract, ’ 


the experiment may be made by partially extending the limi- 
tation of the rate of interest, instead of throwing it open at 
once: a course which could not fail to create considerable 
disquietude on the part of that numerous portion of the pub- 
lic, which has been accustomed to regard our present law 
in the light of a barrier against extortion. 
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